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Sominar paper No.5 


* By Ravinder Singh 


"The Role of Jammu in Kashmir ACcorc" 


e political developments in the Stato of Jammu and 
Kashmir 2d. ERLOS SER of the Indian political Sese UTEM 
emerged inits prewent form with the independence of the x T 
sub-continent in Aügust, 1947, hava been speedy and have rather 1M 
folloued a more chequered course than any other constitutent stato 
of.the Union of India. In the sequence of this development, tho 
cultural composition of the States, main TOnigns , namely the 
Valley, Jammu ang the Ladakh, and its aniqne geographical positien 
in tic subcontinent have played a significant role. Transfer of 
Power by the British to tho tuo neuly created states, namely India 
and Pakistan formed. the perspective in which Jammu and Kashmir was 
Paced with the questicn of its future affiliations. Even after T 
ihg Piaie's ecengeio IROEERSOr o ABE gu. BBN time dp, ete currents 
the course of TES) Political development, particularl its constitu- 
tional relationship in the Indian federal set-up. It scoms to be a 
truism to state that Jammu and Kashmir was for more affected by 
international events and circumstancos than any other state im 
India. Despite Pakistan's frantic effarts, to annex the state 
threugh the force of arms it finally acceded to the union of India, 
in Dctcber, 1947, perting uith tho subjocts of Do fonce 


: i s » Foreign af 
Affairs and Cemmunication in favcur of tho Federa 


l centre. 


An observer cho oneri iti a i ) 
part gf Be country "Ray hof Enea ig of bo neal tae dppme E 
attituges ang responses of tho people in the Valley, Jammu and Ladak 
have not been uniform in regard to the quantum of aut onomy E 
rPGtainod by tho State as a uholc in the federal r configuration of- -~ 
powers. For instances, Jammu region stressed greater integraticn 
With tho centre and tho Praja Parishad Party, the predecessor 
of tHe State Jana SanElbter cn Janata Marty, etrossed an one 
President, oné Constitution and the one Flag for the whole cf the 


sombly ~“ 
CxPresscd its 


te Prepare the state's gun Constitution. Ladakh even 
wish to be centrally administored territory. 


‘Since the accossion, the Stato has passod through a number 
of phases in the evolution of its relationship with tho Indian 
Union, and despite the rigidity of. art. 370 


L : I of tho country's constituti 
incorporating the accession, ^ - the state ana the union 
have coma constitutionally closer sinco 1953 


| The Accord reached by the Primo Minister a 2i 
Abdullah in TOES, regarding thc relationship Beeuiser, cea ae 
the State Consitutos a land mark in the Political gg ace 
the State. The objoct of this Paper is nat tg undortak 
proscomtation of the constitUüticnal development in tho Sta 
independence, BUt to focus attention on the substantiy 3 
of the accurd and Jammu'!s rolo and responses to the pea 


TE) SS Se, 
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3 
Bence "se the Sm eieko of talks 
The nature of Temau a etn Da eactiatcr and Mirza 
betucen Parthasarthy, the Prime Runs Sve E pee heen Ly complicdted 
Mehammed Afzal.Beg, the Sheikh's E E ar lovelleadership 
one. The State Jana Sangh backed DY Its naene ase he ae a 
suspected that the naticnal government might E kd Ku TS HR 
autonomy, tc the statc and thet would be From party po 
s perceived by it contrary te the Natione MU US 
ns SE of the party tc tho nogctiaticns rolatec Eb" m vas 
event cf 1953, when on the questien of autcnomy there develcp j B, 
crucial crisis in the state which led tc the dismissal of the Sheikh 
Government and the beginning of what amounted tc 22 years pericd of 
his remaining im pditical wilderness frem the State and the naticnal 
Pelitics. The Jana Sangh seems to have been apprehensive. of the 
adverse effect cf the Sheikh's urn tc poucr in the State on tne 


witnessed between 1953 and the nc 


ctiaticns leading to accord in 
1975. ; 


S S 
Hero, we may briefly refor to certain facts and development 
which hae in their ` own vay contributed tc tho return of the Sheikh 

to the main stream of  naticnal politics and culminating iņ -thei accord. 
Both at the national and state levels, there were some uhciüanted tc 
effect an understanding between tho. Sheikh and the naticnal 

leadership. Some-timoe before Nehru's death in. May, 1964, effort were 
on to explore avenues for effecting an understanding with the Sheikh 
but these were slowed. doun'/ by Nohru!s illnóss. end halted later by his 
death, 


Stato found enccuragemoent from tho Nehru Government at ,the centre and 
it uas iN-no way frowned upon by his successor at the centre. In tho 
State, the Socialists had campaigned for.ciUil liberties and opposed 
the detention: cf the Kashmiri leader. Sheikh  Abdullah- 

The leaders liko: Shri Om Parkash Saraf and Mr. Balraj Purl alsu 
created. such atmosphere which led te the adoption af liberalisation 
policy by the State, : ; 


During the Chief Ministership of ‘Ghulam Mohammed Sadig and 
Syed Mir Q4sim ,the ruling party in the State started the policy e 
of liboralisation and mace concert ~ orforts to rally Kashmiri 
in the State's politics to join theruling party. 


Ltnticnal.sot-up within India. 

In 1968, Sheikh Mohsmmod Abdullah .convonod Jammu and Kashmir 
P's convention at Srinagar which uas inagurated by Jaya Parkash 
mrayan who empnasized the settlement with the Shoikh within fremeuork 
of the Indian Constitution. IN that conference, the Sheikh adopted , as 
sugg:stO0d by Jammu leader, a model constitction far tho State in which 
its main regions Would be given a high dogree of autonomy, thet 
ccnventicn consisted af 250 delegatos, -mestly from the Valley. In phat 
convention, Jammu was represented hy three momber delegation comprising 
Shri Balrsj Puri, Mr. Ved Bhasin& 5. Bachhan Singh Panchi. They 
insisted that discussion cn Intor- regicnal relation shculd precede, 
diecuccions un “State's external affliation, The convention constitated 
a steering Committee of 16. members» Mr. Balraj PUri was fhe 

member cf the committoe representing Jammu, 


The Committee decided thet any solution of Kashmir problem 
should kecp in wow the urges of tho three rogions of the Stato. In 
the final formula adepted by.the convention, tho views. of the Jammu 
leaders- though in small number- wzre fully incorporated., The formula 
said that any solution of tho State's futura should be "peaceful z 
democratic, just and realistic and keep in vi ew tho interests of ali the 
regions, strongthanėn secular, and democratic forces faster : ; 
communal hammsny and bo in conformity uith the values of the freedom 
" movement. Thecaonvention alsa adopted an internal constitutional set up 

Eon thc Stato, the dr;ft of which was prepared by Mr. Balraj Puri 
"onvisagıng maximum@evolution of power and largest measure of autcnom 
for its three units". Again in 4974 a conventicn of the leaders ae 


" 
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l interest. In this connecticn; 


S QU 
prccess of incroasing centralization of certain sabjects which had been 
jg 


The liberalisation policy embarked cpón by ruling party in the 


multi-dimunsicnaà development of the state in terms of tho" State's 


| Jammu and Ladakh was called by Sheikh Abdullah at Srinagar. He 
“sought the support of the convention on tho basis of the formula of 
people convention of 1969. 3 
The State Jana Sangh remained nct only unconcerned to the 
pnliey of Sliberalisation but it also stressed its misgivings regarding 
the saundfess th?r8" of. It por&gocivod the lib.ralisatian policy as an 
‘uncalled for tho encouragement to Kashmiri leacers , who according to 
the x party apocered to bo lying dorment, isolated and intensely ? 
frustrated at that time. ; : 


n 
e While the State Jana Sangh remained adamant egainst 
placating the Kasim zi leecers , but some Jammu leaders payed a 
positive role in their attompt to resume dialogue between ashmiri 


leader and the Contre. Mr. Balraj Puri suggusted throe conditions 
for Jammu support to any settloment in this connection. There were s- 


i) irrevocability of accession of the State to India; 


ii) the people of Jammu aro takon into €onfidenco and have a 
say in discussing the manner and:extent of retaining post 
1953 changes; and 


fii)’ the legitimate”? intorost of Jamma within tho State may be 
safeguarded. Ultims*oly Sheikh Abdallah hac indicated his 
inclination t0 accept theso sugcsti.ns. Y 
The 1965 Indo-Pak cenflict, the Tashkent agreement between tho 
tue cauntrios wore farther links in the chain of events. However, the 
authoritarian  diroction'of.politics in Pakistan, and itsbmacakang up 
with the emergence of Bangla Dush following the Indo-Pak war of a 
Becember, 1971, created some" favourable objective situation " for 
the settlement ‘of Kashmir problem. : 
D. 


The Plime Minister dgreed that an agreement with. Sheikh 
Abdullah was necessary to do-intornationalisc the Kashmir issuc. In a 
meeting with Prime Minister towards the end of 1971 > Mew Balraj Puri 
suggested a-dialoguc botucon the Sheikh and the CoAtre. He said without 
projudice to their respective positions on the issue of quantum of 
autonomy of the State, the Sheikh should accept thc finality of 
accession and be allowed to participate in the Assembly elections, ard 
return to power., The dialogue on centre*State relations cauld then 
"continuó. It was stressed by Jammu leaders that even if diffemncas 
on the degree of quantum of afitonomy, were not settlec,; it should not 
come in the way of Sheikh!s return to Power, just as D-M.K. differences 
with the Centre on the issue of autonomy of the States did not stand in 
the uay of its remainings into pou. r in Tamil Nadu. : 


; As a matter of fact, a mejor development tack 
pl«ee in the wake of neu realitios- 1971 Indo- Pak conflict. So in 
an interview with the correspondent ofy London Times an 9th March, 1972 
the Sheikh Said that "our quarrels with the Government of India is not : 
about accession but it is about» the quentum of autonomy." this amano 
RUE d formed the basis for the final phase af negetiaticns E 
Gtucci & Sheikh and the Centre. After’ protracted balles NR ME 
E 3 mm a £ 3 HE 3 
up to three years, G- Parthasarthy and Mirza Afzal Beg, Wege dpi 
of Prime Minister and: Sheikh Abdullah respectively, signed 4 oe D 
Accord on 13 November 19745at New Delhi. This accord bridged the geris 
unbreakable gulf betueen the Kashmir leaders and the Centre 
‘Before attempting an analysis of Jammu's ; 
pu 2 | a E d = [ re e 
Accord , it seems to be not a bit irrelevant to uad ripe de de 1 
: : erms bolon; 
1. The state of Jammu and Kashmir whi i 
UM ash » Which is a cons 
the union of India, shell in its relations cee ee 


ent unit of 
continue to be governed Dy Article 379 of the 


the union, 
constitution? Trad 


4 5 


ae 


a 
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dese ] l w 
: ! in d omai with els i aaa 
Tess isse sr legisletion shell remain ET ' 
E bd ^ P will cantinue to have power to ; 


-ato: however, Parliame - pe A + oeted 

ake SUR relating to the prevention of Bee ae te EE es 
towards disclaiming, questioning of disrupting ~ 2 oT ee 
territorial integrity of India or brining abaut AES. insult 
part of the territory of Indio from tho ,Union oe SUP 9 URS 
em National flag: The Incian Natipnal Anthem and tne 


constitution. "TE 


3. Where any provisions of the constitution of India have Hae Ps 
been applied to the state of Jammu and Kashmir with adopta Ho S 
and modifications, such adoptations and modifications can be : 
altered or repealec by an order of tho President under article 
370 , each incividual proposal in this behalf being considered 
on its morits; but provisions of the constitution of India 
already applied to the State of Jammu and Kashmir without 
adoptation or modifiCation are unalterable. 


" a 


4.‘With a view to assuring freedom to the State ef Jammu and 
Kashmir to have its oun legislation on matters like welfare 
measures, cultural matters, social ‘sccarity, personal lau and ss 
procedural laus, in a manner Suited to the" ‘Special conditions 
in the Stato, it is agreed that the State Government oan e 
reviews, the laus made by parliament or extended to the State. 
after 1953 en any matter relatable to the concurrcmpt list. ard 
may decide which of them, in its opinion, necds amendment 
ser rop9al. Thereafter, appropriate steps may be taken under 
Art. 254 of the constitution of ._India. The grant of President's 
assent to such legislation would be sympathetically considened. 
The same approach ueuld be adapted in regard to the laus te be 
made : by,.parliament in future under the proviso to clause 2 3f 
that Article; the State Government shall be consulted regarding 
the application, of any such lau to the State and tha view of 
the State Governrent shall reccive the fullest consideration. 


5. As an. arrangement reciprocal to what has been provided uncer - 
Articl8 368, a suitable modification cf.that Article as 
/the applied to the State should be made by/the Legislature of the , 
\Presidential State of Jammu and K»shmir, seeking to make any change in er in 
order to the the effect of any provision of the constitation of the State 
effect that of Jammu and Kashmir relating to anyof the undermentioned matters 
io lav made Shall take effect unless the Bill, having been reserved for tho: 


consideration of the president, reserves his assent; the 
matters aret- Š 


a) The appointment, powers, functions, duties, privileges 
and immunities of the Governor; and 


b) The Following matters relating to Elections, namely 
the superintendence, direction and control of Eee mne 
` by the Election Commission of India, eligibility for? 
inclusion in the electoral rolls withont discrimination 
adult suffrage, and composition of tho Legilsative P 
Council, being matters specified in sections (358559 


140 end 50 of the constitution e State 
Sa eet ee of the State of. Jammu 


a ©: No agreement was possible on the’ esti : : 
. h zi s te on the uestion 3f nomencla e 
: the overnor and the Chief Ministor and the matter is E 
,remitted to the princi pals, i RN 


So after listing the terms of the 


: Bio ord ake i 
Se T St uno Fe nonce Go we ord,we make a brief 


in the Jami u regien. 
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according to a contemporery survey conducted 
by the Institute of Jammu and Kashmir Affairs, in 
Jammu 61.53 per cent Hincu and 63.63 per cent Muslim 
respandents held that there was impact of the emergence of 
Bangla Desh on Kashmir ACcorcd. The Jana Sangh respondents 
(92.86 per cent) believed that they impact of Bangla 
Desh ‘teduged the bargaining capacity Ge the Kashmiri leaders 
to balance  'ncia and’ Pakistan. The National Conference and 
Congress respancents were only 32.14 and,64.41 per cent 
respectively. 


It uas also ‘held that the failure of the governments 
in the State and Centre to uin over the loyalty of the bulk 
of. the majcrity community of the State, and rise in 
importance of the muslims countries in the world 
politics and India's “desire to be friend them Were 
also factors which led to the Kashmir Accarc. 60 per cent 
muslim, 42.30 per cent Hindu 29.16 per cent cqngress, 

Spode per cent Jan Sangh and 67-85 per cent National 
Conference respon#ents bélieved in the first factor 
where-as those who supported the seconc factor uere 

60 per cent muslims, 46.50 per cent Hindus. The 

National Conference anc Congress responcents were 50 per 
cent and 27.08 per cent respectively 


It is evident from the abcve data that the National 
Conference respondents cid not emphasise the impact of 
Bangla Desh on the politics of the State. Likewise 
Congress respresentatives did not attach mich importance 
to the failure of the governments as a necessitating 
factors for the ACcord. By. above, analysis it ‚become 
clear that the Accord was possible because both sides felt 
it in the face.of existing realities. 


SOT poe 
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STA 4 i : 
Effect ef Accord 
The respondents interviewed fcr this study in Jammu 


peo S 
believed th.t the Accord brought the following effects™ 


à) Reduced corruptien (Muslims 63.33 per cent and 
Hindu 32.69 per cent, 
ii) Finally resolvec the Kashmir problem and endec Uncertainty 


about. the future of the State ( Muslims 53.33 per cent and 
Hindu 46.15 per cent) 


iii ) Closed emotional integration between the St.te and the 
: rest of India (Musli 43.33 per cent and Hincu 30.87 per cent ) 

In Jammu very feu Hindus: (23.09 per cent) we're convincec 
that it woulc reduce regisnal or communal tension anc improve 
administrative efficiency (21:15 per cent) 

As far as partyuise views were concerned ,82.14 per 
cent and 31.25 pet cent respondents of the National Cenferance onc 
Congress respectively supported tho first factor whereas those who 
supported thesecond factor were 72 per cent (Cengress) and 53.37 
per cent (National Conference) respondents. 


Majority of the respondents believed that the main 
effect of the ACcorc was frustratigsn: among the secessionist camp. 
64.28 per cent Jana Sangh and $4.57 per cent Congress respendonts 
supported this vieu., 2g. ie i: l 

(c Ene p... factu ; 
i = E ‘Only 45 per cent responceirts 
eS C ON che mainm parties (From B.L.D. , Auami Action 
Committee anc Jamat-e-Isl^mi) believed that Accord resc lvec the 
Kashmir problem and recuced corruption. 


5o we have high lightec the positive anc negative 
role of Jammu leacors . The Jana Sangh Nad been particularly repulsed 
by tuo items in the Accord, namely the opening of the question of 
autonomy andthe Sheikh's insistence on the right of the State to 
review all the central laus extendec to the Stato between 1953 anc 
1975. Since 1953, Jana Sangh had oposed the Art. 370 and demanded 
its abrogation bec»use it wantec complete integration of the State 
with the union of Indis.It cantinuec to oppose Art. 370 till the 
Janata Perty, of which Stte Jana Sangh was a constitutent oart, 
contested the election in the State anc assured the people thet 
Art. will not be abrogated. 


The Jena Sangh alsu cid not perceive gréater 
significance of the abslition of the Plebiscite  tront's demand for 


self cetermination. This gain had ‘prove to be of lasting benefit 
to the ceveloping relation between the State and the rest of India, 
ASPs ceaaltedmuatine wl ea Kashmiri leaders 


to the support of the democratic government in the State. It is a 
mattcr of perception and the State Jana Sangh had displayed its 
eun perception of the national interest. 


Whatever be Jammu's enrlier misgivings its people $ 
broadly supported the accord. for the following reasons, notui thstan- 
cing Jana Sangh opposition. 


flo It uas supported by all politicol parties of Incia 
excepting Jana Sangh which showed that it was in the national 
interest; j 


2. Sheikh Abcullah uas the most credible challenge te 
pro-Pakistan elements in Kashmir; and z 


3. Sheikh Abdullah hac assured som: sort ef regional 
autonomy to Jammu. 
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Generally speaking, it is true that tho State Jana Sangh 
opposed the Kashmir jAccorc, but it is equally true tnat the Jammu 
lea B-have alsoplayed positive role in the restoration of 
democracy and Sheikh Abdullah's cisloawe with the centre: 
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INSTITUTE OF J&K AFFAIRS 
Seminar on Dimonsions of Jammu Idontity 
9,10 and 11 April 1984, 


The People of Jammu: A quest for identity 


By Profossor A.C. Boso. 


A people's identity is ossentially m ^ auaronoss of 
their distinctiveness- visible similarities among thems-lves n d 
differences with others, This awareness to ba effective has to be 
based on certain similarities and separateness in geography,racey 
language, religion, culture, historic memories etc, ,but thore is 
no necessary link between such objective factors and an awareness 
of identity, Sometimes people aro not fully conscious of thoir 
separato identity, whereas some people may be mado especially 
conscious of their identity on the basis of only a feu. distinctive 
characteristics ,as with most religioue groups or castes engaged 


oxclusively in certain occupations, 


Moreover, the identity of a people ,like 'recognition' 
in international lau, is not uholly a unilatoral affair; it has to. 
be both claimed by the people concerned and accepted by others, and 
there is often uide gaps betueen these tuo . Often the ruling elite 
denies the separate identity of smaller grouns in its oun larger 
interests, while weak backward communitios may seek identity with 
stronger and progressive ones mainly to raise their status and 
collective self-assurence, The Hen Chinese, the Great Russians, 
the Czocks, the Spaniards, and the Bengali Hindus nearsr at home- 
to name a few- ignored for,long the separate identities of weaker 
groups, like the Hekkas and Meos „the Ukranians and Karelians, 
the Slovaks and Ruthenes, the Basques and Catalans, and the 
Rajbansis, Tripuris and Kachharis respectively, It is also true 
that many of these groups, who are now very active in demanding 
rights based on their separate identity, themselves sought to 
pass on as Hans or Russians or as Bengalis only a feu generations 
ago. In fact, unless very distinctly separated from ones neighbours- 
which the people of Jammu are not- every community is, more or: 
less, torn by the cant idewine Claims of micro and mota idontity, 
and the follouing pages are devoted to tho question, hou the ' 
people of Jammu have fared or are lively to fare in thet crucible 
ote conflicting claims. 


f 


..2 nd mos 
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Geography has not yivon the people of Jammu thet-exclusiveness, 
enjoyed by islanders or by peoplos of valleys like Kashmir, Nopal 
‘or the Brahmaputra, This region is virtually the southern slope of the 
Himalayas, sliced by streams, that gradually flattens itself into 
the plain of the Punjab withoutconstituting any formidable: physical 
barrior, While most of this province is washed by the Chenab and the 
Ravi and their tributaries, Poonch , on the otherside of the 
watershed, is in the Jehlum, basin and as such is closer to Kashmir © 


than to Jammu from the aint of view of geography. 


Even on questions, liko race, religion, language etc. there is 
hardly any visible homogenity in the province of Jammu, The Gujjar and 
Bakerual population of Poonch and Rajouri have ohysical characteristics 
quite different from those of the heartland of Duggar desh, i.e. 

Jammu ,Kathua and Udhampur while the majority in Banihal,Kishtuar 
and Bhaderwah is almost akin to Kashmiris. Only in the three 
districts named above do the Hindus constitute a majority and - 

: Dogri is widely used oxcept among the Sikhs and the Punjabi sottile rs. 
The languaga spoken in Poonch, Mirour region is closer to Punjabi © 
than to Dogri, while in Doda district the Hindus usually speak Dogri 
or a local variation of it, while the Muslims'us^ Kashmiri. At the. 
same time it is true that the Dogri- speaking belt extends south- 
east ward across the border of this steto into parts of Gurdaspur, - 
Hoshiarpur and Western Himachal Pradesh, Even the historic pride 

of the Dogras cuts across the present day frontiors of Jammu and 
they are as proud of the achievements of Zorawer Singh as. of those 
of Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur across the Hindukush in 1644. So, the 

4, question that still haunts one is uhat are those that are common 
" to Jammu and definitely different from its neighbours. In fact, if 
Maldev or Ranjit Dev was ever exhorted to unite and to be the ruler 
of what is today Jammu province they would have roplied with 
surorise, why this narticular area from Poonch to Kishtuar and not 
the Dogra- majority areas to the south and oast. In India Janas 

uere aluays more important than janapadas and people idmtifi-ed 
themsalves nat so much with the land they.lived on as with the 
group they belonged to or the faith they believed in. So,.in tha pest, 
cA there i was any consciousness of identity . 1t might havo 


included the Dogres of ,probably, both’ the Dogarth 
...3rd page 
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age 


and Trigarth regions, who were united through ties of languages, 


religion, commensality and matrimony, 


It was only after 1846 when the modern State of J&K 
and the Jammu province took shape- although for a couple of 
generation thereafter Poonch remained virtually independent, uhile 
the Jagirs of Bhaderuaha and Chenani enjoyed considerable 
autonomy- and the objective sotting uas created for the people 
of Jammu to develop their sense of identity, Still ,not much 
of it was visible until the second quarter of this century, 
There uas a certain pride- mostly among the Rajputs -that the 
rujJing house of Jammu had become the ruler of the entire State, 
but no effort uas made toproject their oun region. Rather ,as 
it often happens- the Turks uere proud of Constantinoole and 
Babar of Dolhi theh conaured- they were proud of their acquigi- 
tion, Kashmir and Jammu uas left bo oblivion. Tourists went to 
Kashmir from Rawalpindi by passing Jammu, the residents uere 
usually referred to as those of Kashmir while expressions,like 
Ke Ae 5Sa and K,S.R, suggest that the Dogra rulers from Jammu or 
their officials did not spare much thought for the culture, 
reputation and development (industries and tourist traffic) 
of their real pouer base, 


Even this oeriod of Oggra glory, especially in the use 
of arms, did not witness any outburst of literary or artistic 
activity glorifying their achievements and sketching their. 
future greatness, as it happened in Bengel and Maharastra in 
late 19th century, Mere in Jammu literary and artistic 
activities were there but their themees, like those of Kavi 
Dev Datt, Pt, Ganga Ram or Kaka Ram Sestri, were usually of 
ancient myths or scriptures, Until the advent of Lala Ramdhan 
and Pt, Hardatt, Dogri literature continued to be inspired by 
the remote past and not by the heart beat of the living 
persent, If the literary renaissancr that followed together 
with. the challenge from Kashmir since 1931 uere to give neu 
self-consciousness to many in Jammu part of that exclusiveness , 
was lost when, in the middle of this century, Takari uas _ ft 


finally discarded in Favour of Devanagri script as the vehicle 
of Dogri language, 


eee 4th page 
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The 3 Ti 
he pene of Jammu roally becamo Conscious, if not of thoin 
elusive identity but of thoi, urgent need of it E 
traumatic evonts of 1947, 3 


tion, Loss of political po 


absenco developmental 


-Sponsored or subsidised. The imprassion 
spread fast that Jammu was being exploited and discriminated ageinst 
and the only uay the people of Jammu can muster the necessary bargainin 
power is through united action, This led a search for 
defence 


activities had to be stat8 


identity as 
mechanism against Kashmiri dominance, Since evan absolute 
unity within the province of Jammu- as hapnened in tho last assembly 
election- cannot pull its people out of their permanent minority status 
many of them toy with the idea of separation from the valley and its 
merger with Himachal Pradesh(as uas first sugaested by Hari Singh to 
the British resident in late 1931) or its emergence as a separate 
State by itself, But they also realise that just as they 8o not uclcome 
a merger with the Punjab similarly the Himachalis do not welcome merger 
with Jammu, while larger political considerations will never persuade 
the Government of india separate Jammu from Kashmir and to leave the 
valley as a State by itself, So,deppite manifold grievances and 
inconveniences, people of Jammu are virtually reconciled to their 
present situation within the State of J&K. Thair quest of identity 
seeks to amphasise their differences with the neibhouring Punjabis 

as Well as their own unity in the face of Kashmiri damination. Since 
the dividing line between the Punjabis and the Dogras is a rathor 
blurred one(even in the last decade of the 19th Century the British 
resident admittedthat the Punjabi is no foreigner, at least, in Jammu) 
most punjabi settlers here co-operate inthis quest for identity and 
unity by declaring themselves as Punjabi- Dogras and Dogri as thoir 
mother-tongue, which is usually not true, Conscious efforts at 

promoting drive and untiy is certainly not true, Conscious 
efforts at promotino drive and unity is certainly welcome and will 
prove useful in future, and one has to discover and delve into thei r 
cultural heritage for the saks of inspiration end confidence; but 


is it necessary to promote aexclusiveness in the name of identity. 
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PRE-INOEPENDENCE POLITICS OF JAMMU- A 
N $ i AULOBIGRAPHICAL VIEW 


. By Gopal Dutt Mengi 


The first regular political stir which ultimately became 
violent, is known to have started in Jammu ani Kashmir State in 
1931, mainly instigate by the British India Government following | 
their strainel relations with the Maharaja of the Stato. 


Thereafter a Commission' of Enquiry headed by the British ` 
Political Officer eni named Glaney Commission after him was set UD. 
Hindus of Jammu boycotted it on account of its communal terms of 
reference. Their nominee on the Commission, Penlit Lok Nath .Shenna, 
‘Advocate resigned from it. ; 


3 As apprehended, tho Glancy report recommended communal 
representation in service and Separate communal electrorate for the 
newly proposed State legislature. This was a signal of the first (oe 
protest movement by the Hinilus of the State against the government 


headed by a Hindu Maharaja. 


Anon y those who led the protest in Srinagar and were arrest ! 
included Pandit Keshab Bandhu C later a colleague o£ Sheikh Mono 
iulleh ) ani Pt. Jia Lal Kilem alvocate ( later a judge of the | 
State High Court.) — : e mi NT. 


i maze my l»ubt in ; public life by joining a protest. me 
against the report inu the third week of May 1932 as a youth le 
and es section 144. I wes sentence! to four months r: 


two months imprisonment. 


v 


I had then, taken the into emme late veia 


wis 


fis 


D 


wnich prescri5ol maximum punishment of ten years imprisonment for 


Killing a cow or dts progeny. 


In one cose, the state High Court rulel that as the act OF 
cow slaughter was committo! at night and secretly, the ‘sentence be 
reduced to one year. The ruling offonlol the religious sentiments 
of the Hindus of the State. But the High Court Bench comprising 
Justice Abdul Kayum and Justice Wazir Jankinath rejected a revision 
petition against it. Thereupon, en organisation called " Hindu Sikh 
Naujawan Sabha " was formed in Juno 1936 with Sardar Didar Singh as. 
the Presilent anl myself as its Go sneral Sscretary, to fight out 

| the issue. The agitation spreadel like a wild fire throughout the 
Jammu region. People from every part of it offereil satyagraha. S»on 
all jails end sub-jails of. the Jammu region were full. All office 
bearers of the organisation were arrested ani sent to far off d 
jails. A general strike, first in tho histofy of the Stato, continued . 


for 36 days. The agitation was withdrawn on the intervontions of Pt. 
Krishan Kent Malvia, a nephew of Pt. Maden Mohan Melvia and a 
member of the central assembly. Maharaja of | the State who was 

in Europe at that time returne2 anã issued a royal proclamation 
declaring that -the controversial judgemént of the Sigh Court would 
not be treated es a ruling and the concerned law in its original form 
shall continue as such. l 


Jammu ani Kashmir State has passe 1 through many political 
upbeavels and changes since then, but on account of this agitati 
no State government has ever lare! to challange, amend or dilute ' 8 
this stenling law on Cow slaughter. Re 


I was elected President of all Jamu and Kashmir Raj a 
Hindu Sabha in tho first Hinlu conference called after He a 


for Cow protection. 


1 © si 


rey 


In 1943, ers was a’ Si une in Eu 


Conference ant Akali Dal choose me to teal the agitation 

organisei manner. Inspito of the provocation by the local 

me tion ani growing anger o£ the people, we managed to keep the 
agitation poecoful.. s 


However, in the same evening I slong with a colleague nd 
Kaviraj Vishnu Gupta was arroste? for oryanising this prote after | 
I hal rosignod my membership of the State advisory Boar for o 
price line of essential commodities which had been formed under the 


chairmanship of the Revenue Minister o£ the Beat Shri Hukam Singh 
Maheswari. j ; : 4 


This further provoked the people and a-police jeep and a 
truck were burnt down by the agitated mol. On the next lay Government 


resortoei to unprovoked indiscrimine cto firing when volunteers were: 


going in procession to court errest. who wore followod by a big 


.procession of all Cox LE Seven people, five Hindus and, two 
Muslims were killol in this firing besiies causing injuries to many. 
Firing was so inliscrimiaeto that people were fired at and killed ` 


\ 
even in nearby lanes. This raised a great Suae not only in the 


Justice Medgaonker, a retired Chief Justice of tho) High Court, Justice 
Sen a retired Judge ‘of High Court and also a sitting judge of the 
State High Court Justice Qezi Masud Hossan. Public iemendeài my e 


release from Jail as I hał been unanimously elected Chairman of th 


Secretary of the State Muslim Conference, as its General Secret 
This Committee was formed to age before the Commission- cue 


after great hesitation released tSo Die Sue in Kitchloo 3 


law and a noue meam dete leads lr Of Ario was M cu t ae 


f> 


Aa Commission. 


a 
L 


Pon 


calles 


the region were censure 


fon Providing poor Neatdershvo mins 
magistrate on luty was prematurely retired, Mr. Raghunath Kaul,A. P. 
eni concerned police staff were dismissol from service and a relief 


of Rs.  5000/- was given to the families of cach of those killed. 


Soon after this I hal to «take part in another local agitatio 
There was a jagir consisting! 5£ about 50 villages in Jamnu Temsil -— 
where Rajput Jagirdars of Jinirah used to get their share of produce: 
in kind from cultivators as revenue. This system.was much abused as 
jagiriars would enter the houses of cultivators unannounced ani 
search their houses ilemanding cven half of the vegetables they were 


prowing for their own use in a marla or two near their kitchen. 


Peasantry was awfully poor and exploited. Inleed they were 
the poorest, in Jammu district. I visitci these villages several \ | 
times eni organisel thom in a Kisan Conference. Pt. Nek Ram, a | 


local worker was always with me. In this Conference it was leciiol | 


to ask the jegirilars anl the aJministretion to accept Hein share 5 
j- 

revenue in tho form of cash, as was being done in the rest o£ the 

State. It was also iecilei that they would no longer pay their 


D 


revenue to jagiriars- ‘in kind. 3 


Jagirlars rofusol to-accept their share in cash. They insist 
on getting half of the agricultural pro1luco, Revenue authorities 1E 
[go gie ote regi ears ene threaten oi lire consequences if the 
peasantry refuse’ to give the jagirda ars their revenue in kind. All 
the fifty or so numberdars of the jagir.completely non- “cooperated: 
with the revenue authorities. This struggle. continue! for two 
during which the peasants Aii not pay any produce in kini gud RO 
rovenue in casn wes accepto: from them; ultimately t the caso ` was 
decidel in favour of the peasants. This was perhaps the et ES 
ful kisan movement of the Stete. l : 


a r! 4 


During this period i had) co taste! 
in Eu D US e TS 


NS 


activity in joegir. He wouli implicate people in wrong cases wheneve 


they trie t» organise themselves. 


On my return from Chenani I learnt that he had instituted. 
false ceases against people who received me ani Be. in orgenising 


a public meeting» This naturally upset me en? my colleseguese 


Therefore we decijed to awakon eni organise: people in the d 
jagir. Jyotshi Ram Krishan, editor " Desh Sevak" a local weekly who B 
was also a great organiser tourel through every village of the jagir. | 
~ He hal to negotiate high mountains during his extensive tours of the : 
jagir. Not only he collected ‘political data of Raja's misdeeds but 
also succecled in inspiring certain local caire for the future I | 
struggle. Th. Maiya Ram and Th. Johu Rem. and Ch. Daya Ram, Abdul E | 

Rahim ani mistri Moh] Shafi were most outstonlinjg among them. Then — 
I also toure’ through-out jagir enl allressel public meetings at | 
different places. j i : : H 


an intensive publicity campaign was also organised against Es) 3 
Raja anil his misdeeds. Thon a political Conference was heli in 


Chonani town in which many political lealers from whole ‘ys Jemmu | 


region participated, processions were also organise ani the. movement | 
Š acquirei a great tempo. 


, 
D 


The Raja CONE to curb this movement by arresting an? public 
lly pereling the arrestei local lealers in bazars to over-awe the — 


public but this further aroused oen ere anger ay jainst him. 


Eventually the Raja yielde: ‘ani invitcà me for (talks. X 
alongwith local lealers of Chenani ani few press representat ves xi 
from Jammu went to the meeting. We.discussed ‘for two days an 
agreed to many of our demands. But soon he turned Ben and) xe 
to honour the agreement. ; 


The agitation was starte] again. We organis 
UAE adh and Konig Eg ae 


(GOISE.O c oio (9 


i las T 12) j- E 7 . : o 
Raja incorrectly. A picco of lani which was a cremation jround | 


X, wr 


Bt 
accoriing to orijinel recoris was also shown as Raja's property. 


The Revenue Commissioner reponte? back to the Meharaja of 


Jammu en! Kashmir which enloi the intransigence of the Raja. The 


Jagir was ultimately abolished after iniependence. 


I conteste? for legislature Lssombly in 1946 £rom Jammu city 


cal was opposel by tne establishment. I was elected inspite CENE GC 


then Government healel by Rai Behalur Ram 


strong opposition by the 


Chandler Kak who was in favour of inlepenient Kashmir unier Maharaja. 


Hiniu 


In 1947, during State 
members of the State assembly, elected 


assembly session in Srinagar.ali 
as well as nominated, of Jammu 


ee Te Gái 


to ‘discuss political situation 


region / province met et my instance 


in the State. That meeting was also atten2e? by Sh. Ram Lal Kapoor, M: | 


informed the Members that | 
muzza£fraebel area from | | 
] 
1] 


ium: was sent to the 


A of Muzzafrabald in Kashmir province. He 
there were’ reports of smugjling of arms into 
border with Punjab. Thereupon a memoran 
orising him of the situation in the border Aistrict -of 
dow with him. Ootie "ME 
in-lww of the Meharaja eni | 
amily who would EC 


Ew 


across che 
Maharaja ep 
Muzzafrebaàl cni requesting for an intorv 
Th. Nischint Chani brother= 
spiritual guru of the royal 
assure us that the State aiminist 
ES tion ani Maharaja nimself were fully alive to the Jeveloping situa ae 
Thay also justifici the Maharaja! 
e two new aominions E 
. 7^ 33 
icum CROPSEROEID aas e a E oy erue to His Hig 
after meeting Swami 


message to mect 
also Swami Sent Dev, a 


alloy our fears. They tried to 


ani were fully prepared to meet it. 
efforts to keep the State independent o£ th 


informing him that I was fully satisfied 
an’ Th. Nischent Chani which I flatly refused. s x 
: Maharaja never cared to grant an interview to u 
had been jemandet jointly by all.the Hindu logislato 
province. He hat completely shut himself off from 


ely surrounled by short sightol end 


was complot 


‘ni Kashmir Rajya 


wie s á P B 


colleagues like j 
J like Jyotshi Ram Krishan, Dhanpat Rai advocate ani 


Raizada Am Marchand and others 


À leman lel immediate accession of the 
State to the initan Union as ; 
soon as the country became independent. 


Despite resolute opposition of our jroup the working Committee 
of the Jam i Kashmi ej Hi 3 

e Jammu ani Kashmir Rajya Hiniu Sabha passed a resolution in May 
1947 reiterating its faith in the Msharaja oni extenied its support 
to whatever he was doing or might do 


VS 


on the issue of accession. 


However we mobilise popular pressure against this stant ani 
force? the pre-Maharaja lominant group to adopt a compromise 
resolution in a meeting presided over by Ponlit Prem Nath Dogra leav- 
ing it. to the Maharaja to lecide the issue of- accession to India at 
an appropriate time. E 
After the State's eventual accession to India communal parties" 
became an anarchzonism. wo therefore, Jeci led t» marge our group with 
tho National Conference to strength secular base of the politics of 
tho State. ` i a | de 


However, differences soon jrow between us ani the National I 
Conference lealer and the State Prime Minister sheikh Mohd ablullah HA 
on a number of issues, including his policy towards Jammu and his 
insistance that I shoul have no links with national lealerss. 


T suspended my political activities after that 
when Bakshi Ghulam Mohi invited me to rejoin. the National Confercn 
in 1957. Later I hal the priyileyge of representing my state in tne 
Lok Sabha from 1962 to 1967. 


‘Recalling my political career of eventé 2" years before 
Jence, I might clarify: that Jammu region! s politics was almost 


UT 


divided in those days on communal lines an! ‘the leat lership O 
Hindus of the region was, in a way thrust upon me. But, 


movement-cow protection-was a religious one and not 


"rest of the moyemert nas a Dun eee secular end soc 


i 


v s sni dnsistel juring 


sal 


/never 


INSTITUTE OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR AFFAIRS 


Seminar on Freecom Movement in Jammu 
March 11,12 anc 13,1988 


Pre-Incerencence Political Movema ts of Jammu 


R 


By B^lraj Puri 
ES 

History has never been a great asset of the 
Jammu region. On accunt of wice linguistic, relugueus and 
ethnic Civersitics, political anc social instabilities and 
lack of fixed geographical bouncaries, there is no 
continuity in the accounts of its past. 

Not to sneak of the distant past, even 
the history of the freecom movement in the region has 
neither been oroperly recorded nor evalutec. The bloeccy 
surgical oneration wich cut the region in tw sarts in 1947 
so changed its nolitical and social landscape that almost 
a now Jammu was born thereafter. Old Socio- political 
institutions, old values, old parties anc old leadership 
became suddenly recundant. 

A rootless new generatica therefore started 
emerging in Jammu. Which either mace opportunistic 
adjustments with the new sot up or sought comoensations of 
the present humiliations anc frustrations in revivalist 
movements through glorification and mytholigisation of a 
sast that could/be revived., 

Yot the »resent cannot be i uncerstood without 
a study of the past. The past on avs nercention ^ersists 
in the collective subconscicus of the “cople and influences 
its present behaviour. 

A study of the »re-indenendence nolixics of 
Jammu is therefore imperative not only for uncerstancing 
its resent but also for healthy growth of its personality. 

Mowever, aside from the difficulty ot 
getting reliable date of the period- mostly in Urdu 
which is no lonzer the language of scholarship in tke 
region- Cifinitional anc conceptual questions pose a more 
formidable problem. 

What exactly constitutes the freedom moment? 
At the macro nati^nal level, it obviously meant a m vement 
the objective of which was to end the British rule over 
India .But a number of micro movements. «ntributoc to it 
which owec their origin to local causes. 
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The gurcw.ra movement in Punjab in twentics, 
which merely aimec at reform in the gurcwara acministration 
was, for instance, hailed by Ganchi as the first victory of 
the freecom movement.. 

Likewise , noliti cal movements of Kashmir 
valley, lec by Sheikh Abcullah for half a century, werc 
primarily motiwated by the urge for assertion of Kashmiri 
icentity, w ich mainly oom»rises of the Muslim community anc 
perceivec threat from the autocratic rule, Pakistan 
raicers and  Incian government in different neriods, 

Thus all strugzles of Kashmiri ^oo»lo üncder as Civergent type 
of banners as the Muslim Conference, the Nati nal Conference 
anc the Plebisd te Front are described as freedom movement, 

Political awakening in Kashmir, to start with, 
dic not have any anti-British manifestation at ebbe dm 
their struggle against the rule of the Maharaja, .who was 


n^n-Kashmiri and en 


-Muslim , Kashmiri Muslim in fact, 
looked to the British government and nro-British Muslim 
leacers of the British Incia for sympathy and supnort which 
they cic get. It may be a little more than a coincidence 
that unrest in Kashmir started when Maharaja Hari Singh's 
relations with British ^aramount power were strained, But 
when their relations  im»roved anc the pro-British and feudal 
Muslim leacershin from outside the stato withdraw its 
support from the Kashmir struggle or could not cope with 

its radical content, it welcomed `r support of the Congress 


and 


thus got Civertec towarcs the mainstream of the national 
freedcm movement. Even then the thirst of the movement was 
more anti-Maharaja than mti-British. 

Jammu , on the other hanc » lacked a sharply 
defined regional icentity anc was directly influenced by events 
in the British Inia, particularly Punjab. Unlike Kashmir, 
there were no local causes to contribute to the nati^nalist 
upsurge in the region. Jammu came um er the influence of the 
national movement directly anc much earlier than Kashmir did, 

During nineteenth ccentury the whole state 
witnessed political disorcers, warfare anc natural calamities, 
By the turn of the century, the political situation in the 
State was settled and the administration was well esten]ished 
It was at thettime that Jammu started Px^eriencing 
reverbarations of the -olitical and social awakening in the 
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Test of the country .The new 9 nsciousnesg was reflected 
30g the urge for Starting Newsyaners and associations by the 
emerging elites dim the field of religious ana social 
reform Since Politics Was still a taboo in the State, 

Lala Hans Raj M^hajan Was the most Outstanding 
leader of that shase Of Jammuts history. He  ioneered formation 
of ®Ssociations Of various communities like the Mahajan Sabha 
and the Rajout Sabha as also of the ^njuman-i-Islamia and 
acted ag their hononary Secrctary which ensured their 
mutua] COO“ enatiion in the common task of social reform, 

The first secular organisation o£ the State, 
also non-political to start with, was Dogra Sabha founced by 
no other versan than Hang Raj in 19C4. He dominated the entire 
Social reform movement in Jammu region for half a century 
from 1892, when he entered Dublic Life, 5 1944 when he died, 
His fiola Of work includec cam^eign for Swadeshi, 
temerance, Tights of women, snroad of ecucation, economic 
betterment Of backward areas, reform inceremonies 
Observed at marriage, death aj other socia] occasions, help 
to widows and orphans, vo protectidn cleanin o and 
redressal of grievances against omm omissions and 
COMMESSTONS/ Noodles. to remind that thegs activities were 
vital adjuncts of the national] freed m moven ert, | 

Hans Raj started first two monthly newspapers 
named the Dogra Gazette and the Mahajan Niti Patar in 1907. 

During this period Arya Samaj also extended its 
Work to the State , Its role was “articularly noteworthy 
in the eradicationof untouchability,, It faced hostility 
Of the State Sovernment on two counts, Firstly, 
the ruling family Was traditionalist Hindu and Scm@ndly the 
Samaj was politically Susyect in British India, 

Its work emong Harijang offended the orthodoxy, 
Ina 5rutal attack on a Harijan meeting at Batahra, on Jammu- 
Akhnoor Toa, cn armed Jang of caste Hindus murderce an 
Arya Samaj leacer, Ram Chane, in 1923. His martyrdom, however, 
gave a fresh impetus to the Harijan reform work, 


The unfinished work in Social reform of Hans Raj 
and Ram Chane Was taken y by a more Militant Personality 
Of Buch Singh who acced a political dimension tO ate, fue 
Tesigned from the PLestigisus Post of a a puty commissi-ner 
in 1925 ana plunged With a crusading zeal in the task of 
eradication cf untouchability, end of bager System (forced 
labour), promotion of communal harmony ance introducti +p of 
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racical political ref rms like the establishment of fully 
elected assembly anc ressonsibloe governent, His saintly 
life earnec him the title of Mahatma from his Deonle 

^n active collaborator of Lala H^ns Raj and 
Mahatma Buch SingHwas Lala Mulk Raj Saraf who founded the 
weekly  newspapexRanbir in 1924, 

Amomg the Muslims » Wahabis, Ahrars and 
Ahmedyas from tho noighbouring Punjab Provided the 
catalysts for socio-religi^us changes 

Thus socio-religious reform movement s 
were the harbinger of politi cal awakening in Jammu, 
M-hatma Buch Singh, who can rightly be described as fathor 
of political movement inthe State, radicalised and politica- 
lised the Dogra Sabha as its thrice elocted nresicmq t.He 
called it the Congress of the State. It incluced members of 
all communities not only of Jammu but also of Kas mir. The 
Maharaja bannec the party when it gave the call for 
hartal in protest against the arrest of Gandhi in 1930. 

Whilo the nolitical movement in Kashmir was 
essentially anti-ruler, it was essentially anti-British in 
Jammu. In fact press and leaders had Supported Maharaja 
Pr^ten Singh when he was forced to abceicate anc Maharaja 
Hari Singh when he triec to assert tho autonomy.of the 
State enc favoured freedom of the cuntry at the Round T^ble 
Conference, 


Thus the »rotest demonstrations in Jammu on 
Gandh®'s arrest in 1930 raisoc slogans of M-hatma Ganchi 
ki jai and Maharaja Bahacur ki jai. But as Genchi and 
Kashmir's anti-Maharaja movement jrew closer anc Maharaje 
reiterated his loyalty to tho British, ^ro-G^ncdhi movement in 
Jammu also lost sme of its momentum. 

Furthe#, K-shmir's movement was not merely 
anti-autocracy but. its battle cry of Dogra Raj murcabad 
hag&lso clear anti-Dogra connotation which coul? not 
encear itself to the Dogra community When Sheikh Abcullah 
launched the Quit Kashmir movement in 1946 and demanded 
abrogation of the Treaty of Amritsar, he askec the 
Maharaja to leave the valley end s-ecifically o»nceded his 
‘right to rule over Jammu. The treaty itself hac adceed only 
Kashmir to the territory ‘of Gulab Singh as he was alreacy 
the ruler of Jamu at that time. 
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Meanwhile the Congress Committco in Jammu 
which was spearheading the anti-British movement in Jammu 
Was askec by its Hi'h command to wind itself anc join the 
Nztional Conference which as a regional Kashmiri movement was 
handicap»ed in Spreacing its influence in Jammu. A 
The anti-Maharaja movement cid insnire urban M 
Muslim intelligentsia. But it ,too,Ceul? not remain integrated 
with the Kashmir movement when the latter became an 
explicit expression of Kashmiri identity and not merely 
Muslim identity. Influence of the Muslim politics of 
Punjab on Jammu anc ideological Civergence are often cited 
as reas ns-for narting of ways between Kashmir's Sheikh Abdu- 
llah and Jammu'ts Chauchary Ghulam Abbas. But regional 


dimension of their differences was noless imoortant, 

The character anc strength of the prodbalee aieru 
mdvement in Kashmir and its affinity with the national . 
frecdom movement thus inhibited the growth of Jammu!s 
political movement and eventually split its rather weak 
regi-nal identity along communal lines. 

Like Kashmir, first mass political uprising in 
J-mmu started on religiaus issues, On April 29, 1931, after 
the Ide nrayerp the Imam was asked by a sub-inspector not 
to address the gathering as it was Suspected to be a 
political speech. But Muslims took it as interferer e in 
their reliji^us affairs, In another incident, a conyof the 
Quran of a Muslim policeman was allegecly thrown anc thus 
Cesecrated by a Hincu constable, 

It was reaction to these incidents that ignited 
the first Muslim Án Kashmir. The origin of freecom 
movement is universally traced to those reacti-ns. 

Amomj Hindus, tho first anti-cstablishmont 
ursurge started in 1936 on an incicent of cow slaughter in 
which thc High Court senténco^ thc accusee to only^ne year 
against the legally prescribed Punishment of seven years, 
Madingi tati n lastec for 36 cays which was terminated 
on the interventi n of Pandit Krishan Kant Malvia and 
proclaimation of the Maharaja that the High Court's decision 
waulc not be trcatec as a ruling binding on future cases, 

After  Abcullah- Abbas cifferences anc ee- 
recogniti^nbf thc Jammu Cony ress Committee, Muslim Conference 
and Hincu Sabha emerged stronger injthe town of the region led 
by Éhowdhry Ghulam Abbas and Gopal Dutt Mengi. 
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as divideg in oTO~e stabli shmont 
: The first Was TO5resonteg 


aca amar (qn 1" ang Dhan»at Rai. 
Tt in the Secular Kisan 
hni against the local Jagirdars, 
e leacershi» Of Buch Singh, 
also actively “articinatoa in the latter movement which 
8ssumoc the form Of a mass Un SUDngo P 
Base Of the Natisna] Conference, 
Mirpur Was anoth r Citadal of the National 
Conference in the Tegion.Its fertile Soil »roduced stalwarts 
like Budh Singh, Raja MohH ^khar, Haji Wahab Udcin, Chaucary 
Mohe Shaffi, Comratie Krishan Dev Sethi» Abdul Khaliq Ansari 
Master Roshan Lal and comrace Dev Raj .Ghulam Qadir Bande, 
Callec sher-i-Posngp, Tenresented the local aspirations o£ 
Po^nch f made d A Secure base of the party. 
Shaffi's centre of activities was in Jammu, 
He carried on a Telentless struggle against communal forces. 


an@hni became a strong 


He Played an active role in mobilising Pepular unrest against 
Tising Drices in 1943, Which culminated in what was Called 
Roti agitation, An dl narty Committee with Gopal Dutt Mengi 
as the Presicont anc Allah Rakha Sargar (second in command 
Of QGul^»m Abbas) as IES Secretary lec the agitationin which 
five Hindus ane two Muslims Cied of police firing. It was a 
unique Cemonstratisn Of the Hindu. Muslim unity, 

The momentum of unity could not be maintained 
for long on acount of lack Of natronage by the national 
leacershin, limitations ^f Kashmiri leacershis anc Cisumity 
in the local Secular forces, Socialists anc communists which 
comprised these forces were shar ly divided on their attituce 
towards the Quit Incia movement and intermretationo¢ the 
Quit Kashmir movement, 

However, the most organised and effective 
Secular force Was Te-resented by students Union mh ich 
Provided a common platform to the Patriotic Urges Of the 
younger generation, Tt initiated a Dalitical ane intellectual 
Temaissance. Its ?rocucts have mace their mark in many fields 
Of life, 

The Maharajats rcfusol to accede to th. Ineian 
Union was SUZ Orted by the Muslim Conference anc the Hindu 

abha ,till the Tiot wave foll-wing tho Partition of the 
court ry ,in articular of Punjab, engulfed the Jammu region, 
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The reasserti^n of the se 


clhhhar forces afte : Mss 1 
) fter inde^enc 
and new problems E erencence 


it was confronted with wuld be beyond 
Present study. But even now it is not 
learn lessons from the »re-incenencence 
Ime “thie foreg-ing broad survey of the 
e ei , 
political movements of Jammu, wc find that thcy cannot be 


3^ eer E : 
neatly divided into black ane white categories, There were 
DIO 


the sco-e of the 
too late to 


nblitics 
of the region 


jressive clements in aparently communal movemats and 
reactionary clements in apnarently socular movements. 

If the nro-British an^ anti-Maharaja beginnings 
of Kashmir politics can be treated as an essential part 
of the freedom movement, contribution of the anti-British 
and »ro-Maharaja beginnings of Jammu »olitics to the freedom 
movement cannot be cismissec, The forms urge for frccdom took 
in the two regions were certainlyjinfluenced by their objective 
geo-social situations. 

Lack of annreciation by the leacers of one 
region of the compulsions of the situation in the other and 
lack of a common concortiorof what constitutes freecom 
movement are a major cause of inter-regional mis-understand- 
ings and ^rcjudices. 

No people are inherently communal or reactionary 
Situations anc ^prortunisies also determine their role. If 
Meng#and his entire team joined the secular fiainstream after 
independence, mho knows what adjustments Ghulam Abbas would 
have mace with the changed situation if he was allowec to stay 


on in Jammu. 
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5,10 and 11 April ,1984. 


POLITICAL ASPECT OF JAMMU IDENTITY 
BY YASH BHASIN 


The State of Jammu and Kashmir comprises of three 
distinct and uoll defined units, namely Jammu, Kashmir and 
Ladakh, These units, which during the reygn: of Dogra rulers 
were known as provinces, are nou called Divisiona or Regions. 
The three regions have their separate entity, history,heritago 
and culture, 

The territorial bhnundaries of the three regions are woll 
defined and categorically mentioned by the Gajendradkar Commissian, 


in its report of 1968, 


Jammu region, which administratively comprises of Doda, 
Udhampur, Jammu, Kathua Rajouri and Poonch districts has an 
area of 26089, 4 Kms and a tntal pooulatimn of 20755.90. 


The region is not as homogenoeus as the Kashmir valley, 
in respect of religions confessed by its people, the languages 
spoken, the tapography of its different parts, the cultural 
heritage and the customs and traditions nf the people. 


Jammu region presents a rpicture of multi-racial 
society professing a variety of religions, speaking different 
languages and heir to composite culture md custams, The 
percentage of population of Hindus and Muslims in Jammu Province 
58.7 and 38.1 respectively, The districts of Udhampur ,Jammu 
and Katha have a concentration of Hindu population (78,9 per 
cent) Doda Poonch and Rajouri have majority of Muslim population 
(72.9 per cent) sikhs live mostly in Jammu and Poonch and form 
6.3 per cent of the total population of the region, 


The scheduled castes constitute about 17 per cent of 
the total populatim of Jammu and 30,7 per cent af the Hindu 
population in the region, 

A number of languages are spoken in the region,Dogri, 
Panjabi, Kashmiri and Pahari- unspecified being the important 


sses., A little over 55 per cent speak Dogri in Jammu province, 
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but nat less than 80 per cent in Jammu district, 77 per cent 

in Udhampur and 92 per cent in Kathua speak the same language, 
Punjabi is the mather tangue of only 6% nf the people in the 
whole nf Jammu, while II percent speak Kashmiri and about 7 % 
Gnjri in the region, Bhaderwahi, Kishtuari and Pathwari are am4ng 
ather languages spakan in the region, 

As compared to Kashmir , na vivid accaunt of the 
anciant histary of Jammu is available, There is no record of 
its history before tho 18th century. It appears that before 
Raja Ranjet Deva ,s^n of Dhru Deva, proclaimed himself as 
the ruler of the principalaity of Jammu in 1730 AD, the 
separate estates and principalities of Jammu, Kishtwar, 
Bhaderwah, Basohli , Peasi etc. were ruled as independent 


sovereigns. 


On the death 4f Ranjit Deva in 178^, the sikhs 
succeeded in turning Jammu and the neighbnuring hill tracts 
int4 a dependency. Gulah Singh uho had by them entered the 
service nf Maharaja Ranjit Simgh uas canfered the princivali- 
ty of Jammu on bin with the hereditary title ef "aja for 


rendericoa distinguished service te Mabamja Ranjit Singh. 


It was enly im the mineteemth ceatury whem Gulab 
Sinab had helped the sik rulers asainst their war with the 
British and bad acted as a mediator between the British and 
the Lahore Durbar that on the comditiom of payima the war 
imdemnity asked for by the British, Gulab Singh uas made an 
imdepemdent ruler of Jammu and Kashmir, The Amritsar treaty 
ef 1846,narks the commepcement of the histery ef tbe Jammu 
ead Kashmir state as a political emtity, 


However, tbe uren fer reaiomal identity of Kashmir 
amd political censciousness in the valley has its origin 


far earlier than these in Jammu. 


While Kashmiris had started rigisg im revolt 
against the autneratic rule, im the beginpina ef the 20th 
century, Jaamu remained recesciled under the domination of 
Degra rulers, theugh penae» pas here was equally appressed 


and demied any appnetunity of advaneement, 


The British canspiraries against the D4gra rulers 
alsn remained confined to Kashmir valley amd did have their 
least impact an Jammu, 
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The liberation movement in Kashmir had no positive 
impact nn Jammu, Rather it had hostile roaction in the province, 
since, to start with, the struggle for freedom from the rule of 
Dagra kings had muslim communal overtones and even after 
rechristening of the Muslim Fonference into Nationel Conference , 
the overtones had been anti-Dogre anc not only anti autocracy. 
This is notwithstanding the fact that an individual here and 
there in Jammu became some-what sympathetic towards the 
struggle for freedom against autocracy, umer the influence of 


the Congrdss, which however, had no unit of it in the State. 


The urge for regional identity of Jammu has its 
origin as back as in 1948, little after the transfer of power 
in the State from tha Dogra rulers to the National Conference of 
Sheikh Mohd, Abdullah , a party , which for all prectical purposes, 


belonged to Kashmir valley alone, 


In Jammu, the National Conference of Sheikh 
Abdullah had never its roots and base, It came into being with 
power and vanished into the wind with the loss of power to the: 
.party, with the exception of some Muslims in Doda district of the 
region continuing to oue allegiance to Sheikh Sahib and their 


neuly formed party, the plebiscite Front. 


The transfer of pouer from the Dogra ruling 
dynasty to the soc called popular hands uas so abrupt and 
unexpected for the people of Jemmu, that but for tho abnormal 
conditions of Pakistani atteck on the State, it would have 
led to an upheaval in the province, The raids from across 
Pakistan on almost every part of the State ,the fall of some 
parts of the State, the uprooting of over a lakh of pebple 
and their influx into those parts of Jammu ,uhich were still 
under Indian occupation, at the time preceding the transfer of 
power relegated all other aspects to the background. Jammu 
could not even concisve of the shape of things to come as a 


result of change of pouer, 


But after the ceasefire, as the things atarted 
settling down the political consiousness of the Jemmu-ites 
started awakening. The Dogras might have reconciled to the 
neu situation and adjusted themselves with the fete accompli, 
notuithstanding the fact thet an organisation totally alien 
to them was thrust upon them. But the mental agony they 
uere made to suffer, as a result of their being subjected to 
humiliation by the Kashmir based rulers, injured their self 
respect and pricked their conscience. 
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Shaikh Abdullah might have reasons far entertaining. 
grudge against the Dogra rulers of the State, for his persecu- 
tion at their hands end injustices perpetreted on the 
paopln of Keshmir by the autocratic rule. But he had no 
justification in bringing in the fold of his urath against the 
Dogra rulers, the entire Dogra community and the people of Jammu 
as a whole, Likewise his general condemnatim af the uhole Hindu 
community for the ignoble acts nf feu during communal riots, Was 
not at all justified for a person who was to rule over the 


destinynf the people of the State as a whole. 


Sheikh Sahib, just after assuming the power in the 
whale of State, frequently indulged in condemning the entire 
Negra Community for perpetrating injustices on poor Kashmiti 
labourers and farmers, forgetting the fact that under the autocratic 
rule of the Maharajas the common man in Jammu was in no way 
less exploited than his brothers in Kashmir and Hindus,and 
Muslims were being subjected to same treat. nent, Whatever might 
have been the acts of ommission and commission of the autocratic 
rulers of Jammu and Kashmir, there is no evidence to charge them 
4f discriminating their subjects on communal or regional 


considerations. 


Taking cue from their leader, the lieutenants of 
Sheikh Abdullah hegan tn phy with the honour and self respect 
of Jammu, Beside discrimination ageinst the region in every 
field , the leaders nf the ruling oarty 'in their speeches 
and public pronouncement, talk of Kashmiri culture, 
Kashmiri heritage and history eguating them uith those of the 
State, forgetting or delibrately ignoring the fact that Jammu 
and K Ladakh had their separate entity with a distinct 


heritages, culture, history and traditions. 


It was not only the Kashmiri leaders who were 
responsible for ignoring Jammu and even humiliating it, their 
sthoges in Jammu pursued this policy with more vigour. But 
the height of it was that in their bid to woo the Kashmiris te 
win their loyalty for India, the Congress leaders in the centre 
not only ignored the aspirations of Jammu altogether, but 
spurned Jammu and adopted the posture as if Jammu did not exist 
for them, notwithstanding the fact that it was the only link 
between the Kashmir valley and the rest of the country, - 
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1t uas in this background that the first political organisation, 
in the true sense of the word, in Jammu, the Praja Parishad was 


born, Though the main aim of the formation of Praja Parishad was 
not as such to fight against regional discriminations as to 
protect Jammu & for that matter Hindu majority areas of the 
State from finally acceeding to Pakistan, in the event of a 
plebiscite to which the Indian Government was committed «Having 
doubts in Sheikh Abdullah's capacity to cary the majority of 
Muslims in the State for India in any free expression of choice, 
‘a politicai brain in the R,.S.5, Prof, Balraj Madhok ,backed by 
R.5.5, leadership formulated a device for constituting a Jammu 
based political organisation which would demand zonal plebiscite, 
since the holding of plabiscita for the future of Kashmir, at 
that timc, was considered to be a certainity. But the regional 
aspirations of Jemmu and urge for its identity was not lost sight 
of, Since the sacond demand of the Praja Parishad vas provincial 
autonomy. The first agitation of Praja Parishad =| +» held 
"in 1948, ues fought on these tuo demands, I had the privilege to 
be the first volunteer of Praja Parishad to court arrestraising 
thetuin slogan of demand for zonal plebiscite and provincial 
autonomy. though not fully knowing the significance of these 


demands, being still in my schooling. 


It uas only leter on uhen the chences of plebscite receded 
that the demand for zonal plebiscite was given up and perhaps 
under the pressure of Kashmiri Pandit lobby Ín the Praja 
Parishad, the second demand of the party for provincial autonomy 
for Jammu, obviously aiming at getting Jammu rid of Keshmiri 


domination, was also given up. 


The place of original tuün slogans was taken by the slogan of 
Ek Nishan , Ek Vidhan and Ek Pradhan, which again had the 
historical perspective. 


The more the National Conference and its leader Sheikh 
Abdullah talked of special status and separate identity of 
Kashmir,the more the people of Jammu end the Preja Parishad 
demanded the extension of the authority of centre over the State’. 
The more the Pr-ja Parishad talked of State's fullest integra- 
tion uith the rest of the country, the more the obsession among 


the Kashmiris for setaining their special status. 
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Thus a vicious circle started. Action led to reaction 
and mistrust begot mistrust. While Shnikh Abdullah started 
doubting the intentions of Jammuities, as well as sympathisers 
of the Praja Parishad movement for abrogation of Article 370 
af the constitution, in the country, and as a raaction to it 
started talking of the accession of Kashmir to India being 
conditional and throwing hints of carving but an independent 
Kashmir State, have loose bonds with both India and Pakistan, his 
bonafides became suspectnot only before the people of Jammu or 
Hindus in the State but eve before the common man in the country 
and ultimately before the Contral Government and Congress leader- 


ship. 


The argument that Sheikh Abdullah's volta face to talk 
af autonomous state and accession being conditional and hints of 
a buffer state were the outcome ofreaction caused by the prolonged 
Praja Parishad raitation thich presented his bonafi des as 
suspect is not borne out from the fects. Fram tho very beginning, 
after Sheikh Sahib was freed from jail, in the wake of Pakistani 
attack over Kashmir, in his public speeches, he would say that 
the Kashmiris had not launched a prolonged struggle for merging 
either with India or with Pakistan, but the struggle Was for 
getting Kashmir free from the yoke of Dogra dynastic rule over 
them. Whether these pronouncements of the Sheikh were a tactical 
move to slowly and gradually would the minds of fanatics and 
proe Pak elements in Kashmir towards reconciling themselves to 
State's accession to India or it aeve indication of his mind having 


preference for on independent Kashmir, is a matter of debate. 


In this process of mutual distrust between the tuo regions 
caused 'by the urong policies of discrimination adopted by the neu 
Kashmir based ruleás in the State, Praja Parishad which later 
merged with All India Jan Sangh came to identify itself with and 
became the most representative organisation of the aspirations of 
the majority community of Jammu, However, the regional aspirations 
very often got mingled with communal aspirations, since tuo 
regions uere predominantly inhabitated by different communities, 
Uhile, the Kashmiri identity got confused with socession and 
separatism, the Jammu identity got confused uith a state of more 
and more of central authority over Kashmir; 

Kashmir region also got a lion's share in the liberal 
inflou of money from the centre to the J&K State, for undertaking 
imk its development while Jammu's development uas comparatively 
neglected, 
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This coupled with manning most of the key posts in the 
State Government by men from Kashmir and all the pol Meee decision 
making vesting with the politicians from the Valley, made Jammu to 
Play the role of socond fiddle and set into motion a deep sense of 
deprivation causing frustration among Jammuitss, This gave rise to 
disharmony, mutual bickering and distrust between the people of the 


tum main regions of the Stete, namoly Jammu and Kashmir. 


This State of affair, above any thing slse, made the people 
ef Jammu to rally reund the Praja Parishad which had launched a 
prmlonged and powerful movement, .right from 1949 to 1553, 


Though the rank and file im*the Praja Parishad movement 
amd even its+leadershin did not have cléar concept of the aims and 
»bjects of the movement, and under pulls amd. pressures from 
difforemt directions, amd the machimetions sf same vested interests 
uhe: im-filtratod the movement to exploit it to serve their ‘porsenal. 
emds,at times ,it teok foudal overtemes to commumal.evertenes, But 
hovertheless the Bard coro of the mevemest atrived for md tha 
cbhmoh ak in Jammu supported it „as a mucloms and eutlet of their 


urge hor regiomal identity md aspiratioms of Jammu, 


the attempts at crushims the movemerst uith -izen, maads 
bypassikg all democratic rorms, rather then dealing it politically 
abd trying th éottle terms with Jammu reaiom, oaly preved ceust er- 
prbduetiv aha further &trengthered the movement , Hwever, . 
e etude the root gause of discomtemt inJammu, the B olhi, 
aereement be theo between the thes state Chief Minister, Sheikls 
Mehd Abdullah abd the country 'é Prine-Mimister, Mr, Jawahar Lal Nash?u, 
estered in the uake of Praja Parishad movement, beside. ether thiags, 
provided for sáme sort of regional aut onomy for. Jammu , within 
the fremauork of J&K; Co&stitution.- | 


But im vieu hf the surcherged atmosphdre at that time this 
clause sf the egreemelt was tokea notice of in Jammu and it was 
epposed tooth and nail by the Praja Parishad leadership and the 
aeitatiom was intensified, bollowing the imcident of protest my 
some studemts led by this uriter, against hoistina. ef National 
FomaPfermace’ flag in the GGM Science C^lleee ,alens uit the 
Natiomal flag, om the occasion of visit of $heikh Abdullah to the 
Cellese, 


No Constitutional flag of J&K State uas them adopted 
amd on the pattern of communist countries, there was only a thin 
dividime line between the ruling party amd the Government in the 
State. Wenca ruling party flag uas very eftcu hoisted on efficial 
functicns and om the vehicles of the Ministers, 
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Though the prolonged Praja Parishad agitation 
culminated into the arrest of Sheikh Mohd Abdullah,on 9 August 
4953 and the installation of a govern ent headed by Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohd, no progress ,at all, was mado in respect of the 
fulfilment of the regional aspirations of the people of Jammu, 
Rather in the heat of bazaree jubliation in Jammu over the 
arrest of Shelh Mohd Abdullah and dismissal of his government, 
in the era that follcued Jammuts identity and aspirations were 
refegated to the background. 


Repression and supression of democratic rights of the 
poople in the Kashmir Valley and Muslim majority areas in 
Jammu, and at the same tine, pouring of more and more money 
into thecoffers of those who compromised with the new regime 
of Bakshi Gulam Mohd, created a new class of wealthy and. e 
privileged people in the valley, Though comparativoly Jemmu 
and particularly the Hindu majority areas in the region enjoyed 
more freedom of dissent, discrimina tion on aconomic front 


against the region accentuated . 


While Jammuites will feel bazaree pleasure in the 
repression of Kashmiris, they fit the more pinch of economic 
disparity. All this further escaleted the regional tensions and 
mutual distrust. 5 


The successive National Conference and Congress 
governments that came into being in the State beside 
partetuating discriminations and injustices against the 
Jammu regicn, on economic, social end political fronts, in 
terms of much less allocation of funds for development projects 
and still less actual exanditure out of the earmarked funds, 
share in thesarvices, comparative development of culture and 

“languages of the two regicns, under representation of Jammu 
in the State legislative Assembly in proportionate to its 
population , not to speak of area, made Jammu to play the role 
of second fiddle in political decision making in the State. 


For this the goverfmen ts in the centre that came 
into being, including the Janata Party Government are to be 
blamad equally with the Stata Governments. Taking the Jammu 
people for granted as a result of their unblemished patriotism 
and nationalist outloot, the successive Governments in the contre, 
not only ignored their interests end spurned their aspiratims 
but took the posture as if Jammu had no separate identity of 


its oun other than providing a lénk and gateway to Kashmir, 
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hnre too on the surface only, 
Centre with regard to their! 


Up in Jammu and Kashmir State, 


In any decision making by the 
Dolicy towards and political set 
the canditions and expected 
meaction in the valley alone was taken into consideratim 


Many people in Jammu trace the enti-Jemmu bias of the 
Congress ruled central Governments and the Congress Party to 


Pt, Nehru's personal waakness for Shaikh Abdullah and his 
disliking for those who opnosed him, 


While tho central government and the Congress Party 
always gave shabby treatment to Jammu regim, they always exnected 
complete surrendar and sub-judgaticn from the region in the 
name of natianal unity and country's interest, The only relation 
that the central governments maintained with Jammu was to use it 
as an instrument to topple or instal a government in the State, 

_ What can be mose ironical than the fact that tho Congress and 
the central government which at one time spurned J-mmu for 

its oppositicn to Sheikh Abdullah and admonishad it to the oxtent 
„of dubbing it as communalist, for raising doubts about the boha- 
fides of Sheikh Mohd Abdullah, uan od its unqualified support 
uhen it imprisioned tho Sheikh and dismissod his government, They 
wanted the people of Jammu to believe, rather become their mouth 
pieco to propogate that Sheikh ^bdullah was a traitor, 


Then after oropogating this gospel for 21 years, 
when 1t dawned on them that it was not paying them the dividends 
and they realised its Futility end once again revised their 
policy and outlook towards Sheikh Pbdullah and his associates, 
they u-anted Jammu to speak in their Voice and accept Sheikh 
Abdullah as patriot and nationalist, Thus Jammu was treated as 
a football to be kicked any side, tho Congress and the Central 


Government uanted, 


However, a classical example of taking Jammu fbr 
granted is provided by the Janata Party, after it came to pouer 
in 1977, Ignoring its solid baso in Jammu, it triod to chase 
the shadou in the Valley and in the foolish act, lost both, 


The continuous neglect of Jammu and perpetual discrimin- 
ations against it led to deep rooted frustration among: its 
people, who became cynicel of any step aiming at prosperity 
and development of the State, since it wes certain that its 


benifits have to remain confined tn the valley. 
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The mutual ill will and distrust betueen the tuo 
main regions and inter regional tensions in the State oł- ce the 
biggest burdle in the may of Kashmiris to preserving their 


separate ontity, The clamour for more powers from the centre 


and autonomy by- the Kashmiri leadership is rediculed,spurned 
and opposed by the people of Jammu , on account of the fact 
that the power remains concentrated in tho hands of Kashmir 


based politicians, who in turn have: to appease their voters 


by providing thom some concessione and benefits, The loedershinm,. 


in Jammu,deprived of any power , and being in office only: at 
the pleasure of their Kashmiri masters, have nothing to offer 
to thair voters, 


The choice of ministers from Jammu aluays falls on 
mediocres, who are devoid of intelligence as well as mass . 
base of thoir oun, This has boen a doliberato act, so that 
thoy do not aspire for equal share im power or political 
decision making in the State and assert their'’position. The 
represontativos of Jammu im tho State ministry, being there to 
the pleasure of their Kashmiri bosses are only keen to continue 
keeping themselves in the good book of their masters, and Rave 
wothing to offer to their olectorate, 


Before coming to power againm-ie1®75 ,Sheikh Abdullah, 


‘wad, in a Comfererence of Mis associates and public men 


sympathetic to,him offered a formula of five tier system 

of administration and decemtralisation of political power from 
the State to region, district Mandal amd Panchayat levels. 

He kad made firm commitmemt to impliment the formula, if he 
came to power again, 


But even this uas convemiemtly forgotten, after 
Sheikh Abdullah returned to pouer, Amd those in his oun party, 
uho rewinded him- of ie. eemmitment, had to pay the price for it, 
is’ terms of their ouster from tho partyz 


After the 1977 Assembly elections, when for tha 
first time in the history of Jammu and Kashmir State, people 
Bad exercised their franchise in a fair way, the National 
Comference sunpt the pools in the valley, But in the Jammu 
regicn and particulerly in Hindu majority areas, it suffered 
almost total rout, A AE 
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In June 1983 elections, again, National Conference ~ —-. 


suopt the polls in Kashmir, while tho opposition Congress (1) 
was 23 out of 32 seats and the National Conference suffered a 
debacle in the Hindu majority areas of the regicn. The situation 
omerging out of these elections brought to focuss the need 

for some sórt of constitutional arrangement under which no 
region feels deprived of participation in political decision 


making as also forced to accept the hegemony of tho other regim» 


The landslide victory of Congress (I) in the region 
in the latest Assembly elections could be axnected to provida 
some succour to the people in Jammu and could help to get Jammu. 
get its due plte in tho political field in the State. But the 
congress (I) has utterly failed the people of the rogion, 

It is highly ironical that tho Congross (I) Legislature party, 
with 23 members from Jammu and only 2 from the Valley, one being 
from Ladakh, is obliged to elect a momber from Kashmir to be the 


leader of their Legislative group. 


The call for separate Jammu given by the State unit 
of the Lok Dal uas velcome ,if it had the support of Muslim 
majority areas of Poonch, Rejouri and Doda districts, But the 
unilateral demand by a handful of pwople in Hindu majority 
districts of Jammu, Kathua and Udhampur has the dangerous 
potential to communalise the politics in the State and threaten 
tho unity of tho Jammu region itself. It was better ,if te 
protagonists of this slogan, had taken the Muslims of Doda,Poonch 
and Rajouri also into confidence and brought, at least, some voca] 
leaders from among them to.veor round to this demand, before 
giving this call,to avoid the possibility of a counter demand from 


their af their dismemberment from Jammu, 

. In the given situation, the only solutien to regional 
tensions and mutual distrust is the regional autonomy under the 
overall political set up inthe Std», with power being further 
diluted to districts, blocs and panchayats. At least, this system 
is worth experimenting. Once the system is agreed upon in 


principal,its details can be worked out lator. 
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en "Inter-csnnoction betueen Indian 


Seminar 
federalisatien process E inter-rcoé&ional 
relations in J&K State. 


Seminar Papars No.3 
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Inter-reaional Relations and Sheikh nMedullah 


By Om Prakash Saraf 
Sheikh Abdullah had te suffer for more than tuo decades i 
before he could Be again at the helm of State affairs in February 
1975 follewing "Kashmir Accord" betueen him-and the Frime Minister 
His only fault was that he stood fer right sf self- 
deter mination ta which the Central Government itself was committed. 
The Accord became possible after the Centre had ruled sut 
plebiscite and, Sheikh Abdullah mace it known that his "quarrel 
with the Government of IM@ia is not avout accessien wut it is 
about the quantum of aut nomy." (Times, LOndan, March 10,1972) 
Even then it was not an easy task to restore the old 
| confidence that had been smaken in the wake nf Sheikh Acdullah's 
undemocratic dismissal as ?rime Minister efJammu and Kashmir on 
Ruaust 9,1953. It toék a ceuple offyears fer.him and the Centre 
\ të produce the Kashmir Accord after'a lëng draun-sut dialogue 
initiated eriginally by .Paidit Jawaharlal Ji Nehru .It was given 
te the present Prime Minister .Indiraji te carry this process 
forward to the present happy cenclusien" to quote the Sheikh himself. 
This is all recent history which shows that tensions, once 
permitted to be deáenerated into populastic pestures, have a 
ten@ensy to perpetuate themselves. It requires an extra ‘degree J 
wie maturity an the part of -pelitical leadership té resolve them 
even when no major differences actually exist hetueen the parties. 
Cemmissions ef enquiry are Selden adequate te bring about meetine 
ef minds. 
& cort ef similar situati On confronts the State at present. 
Sheikh Asdullah's aoed intentiens in regard te Jammu and Ladafh 


are not in ques tionbut mutual „trust is actually at its Temse? ehb. 
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That Sheikh. Abdullah started exceedingly well was clear 


when he told the Pradesh Cenaress LegSlature Party en Februa y 


24, 


PERS p Holo cl eey hefere assuming office: 


"Qn my part, I will make a sincere effort to ensure 


———— ——————— -——— t 


that all the three regions not only have-equal 


- onpertunity far full and speedy development ,but that 


the people in every »art of the Stute have a sense of 
the people in every "3 5 mum pom 


Full particiaation. in the political affairs ef the 


State (emphaBis mine). 


After assuming pouer he stressed the same point in his first 


breadcast as Chief Minister from Radio Kashmir ,Jammu, on 


February 26,1875, interali& saying:- ‘ 


"people are beginning to lese their very faith in democratic 


institutions. What is required is. that instead of ES 
concentrating political power at. a point, it should be 
shared uidely. . This should be previded in such a Way 
that every part ef the’State has a sense af involvement 
and ‘participation in the affairs of the State, and of 
making a centribution towards it&' deVelepment. Towards thes 
objectives, I shall think of some ifportant and specific 
staps after censulting constitutional experts... 

i wish to ask the people of Jamru,: Kashmir and Ladakh 

not ‘te entertain any mutu3l distrust or lack of 
cinfidence in one anothers On my party I vill make a 
sincere effort to ensure that all the three regions not 
enly have erual ópportunit for full end speedy developme 
but that the people in every part of the State Dsuscd 
Sense ef full participstion in the political affairs ef t 


State" (emphasis mine) 


‘A week later, State Governor L.K. Jha, addressing joint 


session of th: Jammu and’ Kashmir ls gislatura on Merch 6, 1975, 
stat ds- 


, Geyernment boli;ve that inst ad of concentrating politica? 


pouer at one.point, it should bo dispersed and shared 
uidely- in süch a manner that every part of the State ha: 
a sense ef involvement and participation in the affairs 
of the State anc particularly, an opportunity te contribu 
towards its. development. Government will shortly bo consu 
some experts as to how best political power endl adminiabe 
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can be decentralised and diffused so as to reach down te every 
‘level from the Stato to a regicn; and farther afield te the 

strict, Panchayat and villaao level. Government would like n 

oe take this epportunity ta assure the people ef Jammu, Kashmir 

and Ladakh that thev will make every effort t to ensure thet all the 
three  reaions not only have equal opportunity for Full ll and 

speedy” develepment, but but that the f people in every part of f the 
Stato have a sense of CRONE participation- ‘in n tho. STALE S ef the 


State". (emphasis mine). 


Six days later, replying ta the 3 day debate on the Gevernor's 
Address, the Chief Minister stated an March 12° " 
"I shall not take tho time ef the HOuse By repeoting what ue have 
“conveyed in regard te these and related matters through the 
Address of Governor." 
On August 2,1975; I was informed nn behalf ef tho Chief Minister 
in the J&K Legislative Ccuncil that tho Gevernment intendod te sot up 
a small cemmittco to assoss the possibility of furthor decentralisation 
„8f constitutional and sem nistnetiug powi rs, consisto int with the need 
to preserve the integrity and unity ‘of the State. à 
Gn. September 14,1978, I moved is: a Formal rosolution in the 
Legislative Council urging "that a committee be sot up to propose 
approjriato action in order to" secure a greater measure of constitutio- 
nal and administrative decentralisation in the State": Neither 
the Chief Minister nor any other Cabinet Minister was present in the- 
House then. The resolution uas voted .out as ‘the rulingmen led bv a 
Junior Minister opposed it although agreeing with "the spirit behind. 
BO n had em wished that tha Chief Minister could have been present 
to witness what was becoming of his pe imesta ge et thé hands of his 
SUSI Ouse ne e PEE ESSE benches. 
It may not be out offplace fa mention here that even at the 
Party level, in a bookict "Why National Conference? the prosent ` 
rulingmen have bone so far as to assert that the party "proposes 
to.re-organise the internal constitutional set up of the State on 
the basis óf a 1ederal structure which would provide, regional 
autonomy and further decemtralise political pouer through appropriato 
constitutional | arranaoments at the district, block and village levels", 
Frankly speaking, I have not been abte to persuade MY CELT wO 
believe that Sheikh hbdullah nas gone back on his word. As late IS = 
March 7,1979 I had an occasion inthe legislative council to refer 


to Rie policy outlined by him in his statements Amp 97585 HE 
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categorically reassured that "there should be no apprehension that we , 
i e deviated From that policy’ . That policy-frame constitutos tho 
ww light for ust In the circumstancos it will be less than 
far to Accuse him of turning away from his commitment. It is 
.nevertheless clear that somo thing is preventing him from initiating 
measures to translate his wishes into concrete action. 
; It is üell-khoun that Sheikh Abdullah and his camp (including 
myself) ucro not party to the present cohstitution of the State. 
Although hu uas the. leeder of the J&Kconstitutont Assembly, the 
Constitution was framed after putting him behind the bars. This was 
uhy he lator cHoso to faveur a 5- tior systum for testate SES 
was also precisely in his mind when he, on assumpticn of power, 
reitoreted his faith in political anc administrative decentralisation. 
Ho has always beon a votary of federalism, too. It is, therefore, 
naturally expected of him that he will have a fresh look at the 
unitary Constituticn of the State in a manner that leaves room for 
local initiative at various levels. first steps imi tnis direction 
need not be délayed any more. 

It is to be conceded that some steps have bern taken at the 
administrative level. For instance, the experience of single-line 
administration at tho district level is a uolcome step even though 
it Woes not ao very far. A State~level plannino committee has also 
been set up but it has been kept in.susp^nded animation since 
September 1976. There is a legislators" consultative committee on 
planning , but it has not met for the past tuo 
years. A high-level committee hoadod by the Governor was set up 
as oarly. às May 1975 intcralia to recommerd such policy framework’ 
which could help in removine imbalances between different regions 
Of tho Stata. It produced several reports without specifically 
applying much thouaht to such imbalances. It did not have a single 
member either from Jammu or Lacakh. An important Committee was ; 
formed to identify  b&cküard classes headed by JUstice Anand of the 
State High camet. It produced a report in September 1977. The 
Government is still to take a decision on its findings- 

Concluding, may I submit that I did net feel very Surg mp ElnS 
Sikri Cemmission could really delivver the the requisite goods for 
the simple reason that, as indicated earlier, union of hearts which is 
the basis of all accords has r-arely been the result of Probes 


and enquirics. The Failure of tho Gajendragadkar Commission is 
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alg oy an record. The Kashmir Accord, on the other hanc, as 
aptly acknowledacd by Sheikh Abdullah, has boon the ‘outccme of 
an initiative on the pert of Nehru followed by -stat@manship an 
tho part sf her daushtor. In. my humble vieu a process to end 
regional and cemmunal tensions will be set in motion with Shoikh 
Abdullah choosing to domonstruto a similar initiative and 
statemanship in the territory which is his charge on the basis of 
principles and policies onunciatow hy himse»f mare than once. 

I have little, doübt that he hes tho necessary understanding and 
capecity to do the n»odful. After having repeatedly expressed 
his will alse, it is certainly not beyond him to find out a vay. 


Rathor, he alono. is so well-equipped. After nim, the deluge. 
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PARKMSS nnd rogicnal persccuticn in the people of this regicn. 


Mdéod to this, there is the problem of the political vaccum - 


the landorlossnoss and the problem of political gme being played 


at tho instance of Kashmir or Delhi interests. ALL these factors 


haye boon nolpful in ccntributing to the strength of this 


org^nis^tion. 
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Islam h s the most milit-nt treditions of equality and 
brotherhood. For quite ə few centuries offer its birth, Islam 


pnroducod many of the gfeatest scientists of th» world(15)... 
‘ll of these scientists were rational ena secular minded, It 
wes natural thet rotional kernel of Islam, should touch the 
heights of s. cularisn, Dr. Iqbal in his thought nrovoking 
book,'R2construction of religious thought in Islam" 
(»»g» 162,L-hors 1962), commended the Kamalist experiences 
towards modernity end an particular the basis of now Turksy 
l-id on the princinles of sscularism, and enlightonment.While 
sonrecigting the new va'us system involved in Turkey, 
Iqbal 2x »r2essed his wr.th against the mechanical renation 
of old value system ani negation of 'Idjitih sd', Icgbel wes X 
ageinst stagnation in Islam. 

The esergence of '*ligarh School of Thought! was 
Not off soot of vedas, bible, gosphel of Moses or Im-m Ghazalis 
or Razis philosophy but product of western rational 
philosonhy ənd political science. ha concept of adult 
franchise, domocracy, f2derelis, provincial sutosomy and 
fundamental rights vir; branches of seculsr philosonhy, 

Mr. ‘taf Gohar, 4 pater critic of seculer thought in 
Pakistem h-d to admit in his book:(Trenslstions fro? Quran, P.21, 
Lahore 1975), that prominent asn2cts of seculsrism ara; 
impartial slection commissios,indepdendent juriciary, and 
executiv: subordinate to judi-ciary snd third estate, 
influencing public opinion - press.The fundamentalists have 
turned their back oa the content:ons that the growth in wational 
thought hed its roots in Islam, shamelessly they dub such 
developments as unislamic, Thay preach subjugation of people 
to 'amir',who might have usurped power through fire and 
sword,or a nominee of an individual, 


THR MI SINT TRE RET ATION OF THE CONCHOT OF SECUL ^RISM: 


Jammat-Islami attributes fan-astic notions to the 
concept of secularism - ürreligious unislamic, denisl of God 
ate to mislesd common neonle.Moulvi bdul Haq in his dictionary 


defines secularism a society based on science,The dictionary 
On nage... 25 
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definas s:cUl-rien as the doctrina that morality should be besed 
solely on regard to the well baing of menkind in th» 
present lifa. It defines the word ' cular! ^s 
n rteining to this worla, ond »s»»cislly carrying a nəgstiv: 
connotation, the sxclu.ion of th» religious »lomsnt in 
politics, :ducction, etc. The religion is not only conc2rn:d with 
oftar lifo,ignoring th» f ct that religion h-s always been 
involved with the :thics of daily life. % it could be ssid 

that religion hes soeculer,or onten or oeo relavance;ana that 
secular institutions - if so far as they are concerned ) 
with the m-in tenanc? of socisl ethic - have always 

Nerosched# upon the religious domsin.Tho prime such 

social institutions is the state,which is alwsys contemporenaou s, 
In the light of this explanation ons would hav» to A Mec 
the religious doctrines carry woightly implications for 

secular -ocisl life. Iqb-l very much misquoted and mis- 
interpreted, by 'Jemmot-i*lslemi' controlled m:dis in 


È A AONAN 
Pakistan, believed in secularism and thought that eg 


end commun-lisa an date coon to intellectual grow th, 
ss39h 


"They la-d to RTT, of individual and collective 
Oriat ` "m 
aNoargies, tokent ənd resources, vvoaitu ally this is ən 
adverse »ffoct unon national character. 
In a messege to the U.S À.on her national day,late 
Mr.Jiaonah, author of two nation thoory had made it clear 
L2 3289.29 7 : 


that Pakisten will. sot be a ttemerrttiic Stata. In a spesch while 
commenting on the gre-t exodus ha spnealed tô the Tndian 
Muslims to remain in “ndia itself ənd bo feithful citizens 

of thst country,Mor2over lat: Jinnah in his speech to the 
Constituent assembly said: "You are frso.'ou aro free to go to 
your temples, to your mosque or any other nlace of worship. 
after some tim» Hindus will cease to be Hindus,Muslims will 
not renain Muslims,not in the religious sense, but in the 
political sense,We are all Pakistanis and that it makes 

clear that Pakistani is equal to Pakistani geography. So for as 
ones fsith is concerned it is none to the Government's 
business,whether anybody is prepared to become Au s-Hadis!, 
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or rains iinu, Christian, sunni, gdiàe,etc.L-to Jinnsh also 
seid tct there will be Isl-mic cocialiom i23 Dakistan somathing 
which th Jemmat and Zie's Govertmant is $6 Scorod, 

Tho worl? of Islam is not cohesive ond homogenous os 
rPW&XBlitt «nad obscur-nticts ars pointing it on inter. 
national canvess. À grim struggle is raging between defenders of 
st-tus-quo ona g:duine inheritors of Islamic l:gacy.ln Islom 
ther; hrs baen no tradition of kingship, (Mulukiat), dictotorship- 
( miri^t) class distinctions in society - (feudal or ca ,itslist) 
but Ehe sarly Islam had soads of egoliterian society - i 
'Museswst' - no Aeminetion of 2xnloiters, 

md to-day,Muslims in th: Muslims —9— due 

U.S S. Rare ectivoly porticinatiny in building ^ ng 
agalitorisn socie ty, fr=s from exploiters- business 
magnates, feudalists end canitelists.Th>s reel telam is tho 
xxxk Islam of equality 21d social yuxkxkexx, Juctica, 
activitied for the henaf ft and hapniness of peopl>. 

Under the tenner of libaəration theology partiot s, 3mo- 
creté and radicels,overthrew the colonial regimes - Tutch, Trench, 
British sna Italien in 1 geria,Morrocco, yria, Lebano:, 

Venon anda Liby», ^11 these Islamic countries,whose 
constitution embodys the provision of Islam being Stats 
religion, ər- moving towards goals of secularis, 

democracy and socialism - in confirmity witn th- best 
onions of Islam.Muctsffa Kamel abolished Khilafat and put 


Turkey on modern rails - səculari:m and democracy, The 
MLegerien National lead er, Hourie Boumedienne rais.a tha 
slogen during lena roforms in the country; ^lgoris,, 
"If the mosque is used to defend injustice, exploit-tion, 
slavery and feudeliss,it is not mosque of Islam but a mosque 
which destroys Islan." 
Betinigsen are 

"'Lboxander REXHXxxXx/writes that ," it is 
n.r-doxical to ses that dcspito profound mistrust by the: 
communist nerty of the Soviet Union in regerd to tho use of 
Muslim Cadres to promot. communist revolution sbrosd,it is 


the Muslim Mlite..... which aopears to be Moscows most y 


On pof?,.. 27 
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=ffective egent in nursing its st-to strotegy in v:m«ct to tho 
Muslim world outside ifs frontisrs( 16). 
7inye -ddin Khet-ib6z Teten Khan, iù his worthy trəatisa," 

"Islam ond ths Mustims in the lend of vists", (Prog fess 
»ublishsrs, 1980), Says," “he social system of Islam 

proces?- on th- premise that all neonls wer? cp2^ted by 

God and er: oquelly "eer and close to Goa. He shows his 


concern f or ell r»sgordless of their aationsli ty, ane 


the colour of their dcin, Thet is why ə socisty dPvia?sa into 


r 
oon ‘assed 2nd onnressors, into thosa who sro immenecly ric!. and 
those who lack thoir daily bread and dio of hunger, ush 
; : 1 : ‘ce /e-tor, 
a society do=s not fit the Isl-mic social sy stom," i 4 
A UN DL E & 


This interpr'tation of pran is not lik2dbpy Muslim 


D 


Landlords, owners of big orcherds,benkers and rich businossm.n, | 


Howe-verfaueran adds: " opiuvion( Zann) avails nothing 
ag2inst th» truth" 
There has bean no rp3cicl path or Islamic nath to 


capitalism or socielisn, It has been proved by Moroccan, 


X gerian, mgyption, ^rabisn, Turkish ond Irenien rosds to 
socialism. 

Cut of th» Soviet and Chines: communitst orbit 
afghani st- en, and peo»les Democratic Republic of Yemen are 


building socislism in confirmity with the promopts provida 
by sgeliterien co-copts of Tolan, 
Ther: hes been an unigus experiment in Pakistan, so-clled 


'Tclomisation', its msin theoreticéen is 'Janmat' and 
imol menting agency, by Militery dictatorship of par-sident 
Zis-ul-Heq.It is backed by 'moricen imperielism ena her 
hoirlings, 

It is xx ^ cruda exneriment in using Telen Rox 
political B86, ho Islan respects under the iimits 
d»finsad by the divine lawl hudqug- llah), rights of humanity anq 
dignity of Asc d cient, Rs per the report of msty 
International, ther: ars flagrant violetions of suc? rights , 
in Pekisten, Ths ora» is ibusa with the spirit of social 


justice. It preaches against injustice -'Zulum' which includes 


accumUlatio: of walth and exploitative society. 
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Zie-ul- Haq e»»oints? a coumitto2,for Islemis-tion of 
2cosomy in pekistan, It was headed by Prof, Ged N-wab 


Heider Neqwi- s leading Pakistani aconomist. It asfineda the 
fe zb os 
( concept of Islamic economy unar tho nurview of zplliiedayo 


Islam -'al'-'dl Yol-*shan'- total rosdistribution of 


property both rural sna urban. Th: committee in 
tho 
sccordsnce with th» bov pracant - sttack#d most 


dAsfended rights by J-mmat - 'right to nrivet2 or^p^rty.' 
The committ:^ ?^5fins? the oxisting structures of Pokist:n 

as "fouad-listic ond canit-Listicn, The committe -dvocacead 
for abolition of lendlordsn,-st-blishment of puolic s. c-tor, 


V du 
2sseq k : ‘\ 
it Boerne /f or reivealusting th: lew of inhoriten,, 


sbw; abe against tho soirit of "fl Addl- Wal fhsann. bo 


Carin Ce Crea 
It olsborately oxuumpiegdbnu the thoory of !piba!'- 


t Riba! in narrow səñse 
The committəe view wer? radical compar:d to 
prevalent viows in Pakistan, Zia rejec t-d the report and 
threw it in wastes poner basket, 
Muslims should not live only in the nast thsy are 


facing pr:sent and belong to future, "They constitut» part 4 
of the whole and not vert spart," j8^.Ths3y live in modern 


world, Their position in .ndià4 is duel-Muslim and ‘ndian, 
E hey are mostly poor,o assnts end artisans; majority of them have 


Ve SL ash with hindu working Glasses meli o havo nothing 
MII .in common in socio-economic sonco,with Muslim upper 


class?s.41s 9 followers of Islan,Muslims should subscribe to 
politics of x emancipation. ‘Muslims hav to live a dual 
life; ons vart of thsir life has to be controllad by the 


Sheriat and the othir nart is to be governed by a secular 
denocratic stato( 19).lt is on this score that !Jommst! 
misleads Mew generation of Muslins in Kesshmir.Musli-:s 


constitute nserly ten yercent population of India, Muslim messes 
can form an important component of peooles democratic front in 
India,if their probleme are tacklad,"uslims are in th: 
caine PP nationalities of India: @ijrati, Bongali, 
Kashmiri, sng so on,' gtalin'-defining a nation and nationality 
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UC Coa Qre pated nates mel test Ag ue. 


(But historical circum stances, > common religon has also inco i 
cart-ein common cultural traits n° social customs, Thi s 

p&culiar featura gives impetus to'Urdu movement! in 

non- Hindistani meaking araas = msking 'Uraut s lingus-france of HP 
all 4naian wusling.In Hinai balt it is nossiols that on urdu 
eeaking sub-netionality woula merge. The grisvane as of 


Muslims arə ganeral.The ceuse of 'Uraut attracts also ' : 
those who cannot speak it( 19) 

Muslims ara EXR exceptionally hard vressads 
if not totally aenr-sszd, Tho commusity is 2ducati ;onally | | 


backward, discrimin ation in smoloyment is nrzsgctisooy N 


to it inescurityof life ana pron arty, d 
The gsnerel nroblems and silments will get <° 
solution when socio-sconomic structure is reconstru cta2t 
VE non- capitalist besis in “nadia, But som a tangible solutions: can ba 
d found within pr»ssnt sy stom, and it Con serve as an 
immedisat> stogans for, rallying Muslims behind secular 


progressive, democratic vabtins., Thiss messuroc are: 


(1) In police ,class IV ena other tochaical vosts,Muslims 


à 4 1 die 4 
‘should b» rscruitsa in nooprbion £o the »-rcontaps 1 
in population in laaizn Union, 
2. Mizimum reservetion of seats for Muslims in wiacetion 
minos P 
E . ana technical institutions on TUAE of roserystio-a : 4 
institut 2 in Korals by the first SONUS lom: Coverament, 2: oy 
‘ 3. Granting licenses ana awarding contracts to firm "n s, E i 
X¥XK rot p E». 
Soversment shoula/ feir 2nnloyment. Criteria, including at 5 
employment of Muslims after schedujea casts 
h. Necleration of 'Uràu' es the second official ; : ^g | 
KES- í 
language in U.».Behari and PN ‘nd ‘also an alternative 2 
sy" 
2 $ madiam of instruction at school. level unto coll ige and Pi Nd nes y 
€ os ! A - Mm 
QUEM University in U.r.end Bihar( 19). ; e ui UN 


y The sim of Muslim communelists is hrsgogyavic 
D of Mu slim Sen aretion, aot to ena th- Muslim beckwarenes 


1 m co m 
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rich, ®#Am-rich and elite, Th- socio-physignomy of “uslim 


pro»leu cannot ba unrerstood in X isolation from the 

natura of domocrescy,^/litics links with democr-tic 

nrocecs ond class cher:cter of the Tnaisn State, $ 4) 
To my mind, coms a femous st-tement by F, mglas , when 

I lok over ths nst.onel scene, that mov-ment for inden end=nce 

of "ndis foiled to solve the communal probls-.F. tm gle xi 


wrots thie lstter to his collesgsÉ IKE ekth Feb, XZ. 41893 


mgles then wrote ; - 


triumnhel car over heaps of corpses,not ooly in w4 
Leo in peaceful economic develonment, ind we,man a 


ore unfortunately so stunid that we never nluck Up 
for reel nrogress unless urgsd to it by suffering thot 
seens almost out of nronortion," : | 

s But snough of > rgum ant, I thiuk I h: va not left none 
of arguments on the subject un-answered, nd if I have by 
chance lost might of «ny of them,w- shall hae plenty of 
Occasions to retur: to the dispute, 5o 4 may lay down tha 


yen, 


(peer Giy^s-uó- pin) 


G 5 2-2- 1987, j 
Janmu 
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AL TROUBLES | DURING . 1931 
By Dr. M.L.. KAP R 


April 29, 1931, was an Id-ul-Fiter day, After the Muslims 
ef Jammu had offered their prayers at the Idgah, the Iman began 
reciting the " Khutba ", Suspecting that he was going to deliver 
9 political speech in a public place in contravention of the law 
of the land, a  tactless!' Hindu Inspector of Police made a bid 
to stop him. When, however, it was explained to the Inspictor 
that what the Imam was going to deliver was a " K'utba? Dr a 
religious serimo« and not a political speech, the ix me/'insjeigrew 
his objection, and allowed the latter to proceed wiece a DA 
later, this incident was presented to the Muslim mash «i tg Jammu 
as a deliberate interference into their religion by t4. 5$ du 
9evernment of Maharaja Hari Singh, and great was the comestent 
resentment. The government suspended the Inspector, Yind tlhe 
complainants prosecuted him also in a court of law, even though 
he sffered to apologise in public for whatever had happened, But 
the law court, after recording the evidence af some- prominent 
Muslims, acquittec him, finding that he had no intention of 
interfering into the recitation of the ? Khutba”, The case was then 
taken by the complainants to the State High Court which,upholding 
the judgement of the lower Court, also declared that ! the Khutba 
Was an essential part of ‘the religious ceremony and, therefore, 
not liable te interference under the law which prohibited the 
delivery of non-religious Speeches in public meetings." (1) 


Despite this incident, which had roused the religious 
feelings of the Muslims in the State for some time, the traditional 
relations of communal amity between the Hindus and the Muslims 
remained practically unaffected, There was also no Change in the 
attitude of the large majority of the State Muslims towards the 
Hindu Maharaja whom they held in high esteem and regard. In May 
last year, Hari Singh had gone to England to attend the First 
Round Table Conference. He returned to India in May 1931, and 
made the State entry into Srinagar on the Sth. From the Sonawar 
Bagh, the Maharaja and his wife, Tara Devi, without veil, proceeded 
down the Jehlum river in a State barge. The crowd of people who 
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had come to witness this procession was unusually large. In the 
Words of the Resident, " this unique event of the unveiled 
Maharani, accompanying the ruler of the State, was witnessed and 
received with acclamation by the European visitors and what 
appeared to be the entire population of the city and surrounding 
districts, who lined both banks of the river,."(2) 


The political atmosphere also throughout the State had 
been peaceful and " placid", to quote the Residert.(3) But soon 
all was changed, and the beginning of fresh troubies agceinapas 
made at Jammu, In the Central Jail here, all the pd/8 Moers À 


i yet 
ns, 1 


duty were expected to get up by a particular times a MO ning 
and roll up their beddings, But, on June 4, 1931, Chi d Stable, 
Fazaldad, who found still reading " Panj Surah?, an (Deena 
edition of the Quran, in his bed at that hour. Labhgya igm,.a 

Hocu Constable, then remonstrated with him for the neglect of his 
duty, rolled up his bedding, and threw it over a box lying nearby. 
On ‘ain, interrupted, Fazaldad had placed the holy book on his 
bedding. But before the bedding was rolled up by Labhaya Ram, the 
constable had picked it up in his hands. Novawthelass, Fazaldad 
made out a case that the Head Constable had snatched away the 

" Panj Surah" from his hands and thrown it on the ground. He also 
penned down three petitions, two of which he addressed to his 
superior Officers and the third one to the local Youngmen's Muslim 
Association. In the third petition, he also alleged that the 

Hindu Head Constable had dubbed the reading of the holy book as 
trash and had warned him not to do so inside the Jail in future, 

( Tum Kaya Bakwas Parh Rahe Ho; Aesa Bakwas Yahan Par Hargiz Na 
Parha Karo).(4) 


The Youngmen's Muslim Association atonce issued a poster, 
calling upon all the Muslims of the State to hold protest meetings. 
Copies of this poster reached the Young Muslim Party of Srinagar 
on June 5. For some time past, it had been peacefully demanding 
for the Muslims a larger share in the State services and better 
treatment in general. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, then a youngman 
of ; with an M.Sc degree from Aligarh, was its leading member. 
According to him, after the receipt of posters from Jammu, he 
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assigned the job of pasting them on the city walls to two men in 
each Mohalla of Srinagar. If any one of them was arrested, the 
Sheikh was to be informed immediately. The authorities did arrest 
one Mohd Ismail while pasting the posters on the walls of the 
locality of which the Sheikh himself was a resident. When he was 
being taken to the Zaina Kadal Police Station, a large crowd also 
followed him, Sheikh Mohd. Abdullah being one of them. Sensing 
Serious consequences, the authorities let Mohammad Ismail off. 


Later, the crowd moved in a procession towards the Jama Masjid 
where it was addressed by Sheikh Mohd Abdullah and some other 
Muslim leaders, The Sheikh warned the Maharaja's govarnr. - hat 


Aine, t E 


until those who had insulted the Quran were punishe: a ; rights 


vM o* 


em : 5 
d -4 continue. 


of the Muslims were granted to them, their agitatic-.; 
To pacify the agitators, the Governor of Kashmir ie^esome 
leading Muslims of Srinagar, and requested them to uve ti\eir 
influence with a view to restraining the young members of their 
community from making inflamatory speeches. Some of them suggested 
the arrest of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his followers, (6) But 
the authorities preferred to watch the situation, and, in the 
meantime, on the receipt of a telegram from the Muslims of Jammu 
on June 6, deputed G.E.C. Wakefield, his political Minister, to 
go there and investigate the matter, 


Wakefield met the representatives of all the eight Islamia 
Anjumans of.Jammu on June 9. He asked them to choose two members, 
and, along with them, investigated the hole matter the next day. 
As a result of their enquiry, with which the Muslim members were 
entirely satisfied, it was found that the Hindu Head Constable 
had not thrown the Quran on the ground, and that what he had 
actually told his junior Muslim colleague was that " you are not 
reading the Quran, you are talking rubbish." ( Tum Quran Sharief 
Nahin Parh Rahe, Balke Bakwas Kar Rahe Ho ) He had, therefore, 
meant no insult to the Quran, and that " what happened was pure 
incident, ". . 


Yet, in a Press Communique, the Maharaja deplored the incident, 
and, on the recommendation of the Enquiry Committee, retired t 
Labhaya Ram from service * for losing control of himself and 
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behaving in a manner unbefilling afi official of his length of 
service of over thirty years;" and dismissed Fazaldad from service 
for having " deliberately mis-stated the facts, which might have 
led to a breach of peace, "(7) 


But the Muslims outside the State were not satisfied with 
this enquiry, nor with the action taken by the Maharaja's government. 
The Quran incident in its false version was given a very wide 
publicity in the Muslim newspapers of the Punjab, particularly in 
the " Muslim Outbook', Sheikh Din Mohd., a Punjab M.L.C., and the 
All India Muslim Kashmiri Conference of Lahore, wanted." q [à 
Committee of the Muslims from outside the State sho ui we Llowed 
to enquire into the matter. But the State Governmen??; d not agree 
to this proposal, and banned the entry to the State «rte^ese 
Panjabi leaders who still decided to come here, as welat & of those 
newspapers which were harping on the exaggerated and distorted 
account of the incident, This measure fuffled up the outside Muslims 
further and their criticism of Maharaja Hari Singh and his government 
became all the more bitter, (3d) 


Though the Quran incident was no longer talked of by the 
Muslims of the State, their agitation against the Maharaja's 
government did not cease, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his followers 
particularly began to hold public meetings more frequently, and 
by their speeches incited the Muslims to rise against the government 
which, they alleged, was oppressing them and denying them their due 
rights.(9) Resentment against the small minority community of 
Kashmiri Pandits also was voiced for having monopolised most of 
the jobs in the State services, To add fuel to the fire, some 
fire-brand Muslims from Jammu also went to Srinagar and, through 
their speeches, " inflamed the minds of their co-religionists." 

" Islam in danger? was, according to the Resident, the general 

cry of the Muslims in the State towards the end of June 1931, and 
the Muslims of the Panjab were lending them full support in their 
agitation against the Maharaja.(10) Even the " totally unexpected" 
and disastrous flood during the first week of July made no 
appreciable impact on the communal tension then prevailing in the 
Valley. 
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Naturally concerned at these ominous developments, Maharaja 
Hari Singh issued an appeal to his subjects on the 9th July for 
maintaining peace and.communal harmony. Speaking with the 
"greatest pride" in.his state which had so far been free from 
any communal strife, he deplored the recent occurances which in 
no way could be attributed to any action or policy of his govern- 
ment, but were, he said, being twisted to show that " the policy 
of my government is such that Islam is in danger,.", Referring to 
his announcement at his accession that " my religion is justice," 
he said, ? I have not made, and will not permit any discrimination 
against any class of my people on the grounds of religions" But if 
any class or group of such had any grievance, he asker’ * em to 
apprise him of it which, he assured them, he would ro “ss but only 
after the age-old communal harmony had been restored, 7 

i n € 

Telling the outsiders that they had " done nothing but immease 
harm ® to the interests of the state subjects, Hari Singh appealed 
to them also not to interfere in future " in matters concerning my 
State and my people, as I do not interfere in matters concerning 
British India and British Indians." 


The Maharaja concluded his appeal with a warning also." But 
should, God forbid, all appeals to reason fail," he said, the law 
and order would be maintained at all costs with the help of " the 
Magistracy and the Police." He further said, !" I cannot allow my 
government to becoerced by threats into unjust action. deb) 


More than the appeal, however, it appears that the warning had 
greater impact on the youthful Sheikh Mohd, Abdullah's mind. In 
his voluminous autobiography, he dismisses the appeal in just one 
sentence. He says, the Maharaja issued a statement in which he 
indirectly referred to the use of police and majistracy. "(12) 
Doubting the Maharaja's sincerity, he further says that “meanwhile 
the government decided to hunt unver the cover of talks." The 


. talks with the representatives of Muslims of the State were 


undoubtedly initiated by the Maharaja to hear their grievances, 
and, accordingly, he invited a deputation of theirs to meet him. 
But while the Youngmen's Muslim Association of Jammu chose four 
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members of their deputation,namely, Mistri Yaqub Ali, Sardar 


Gohar Rahman, Chowdhry Ghulam anios and Sheikh Abdul Majid, in a 
small meeting, without any fuss, the leaders of Kashmiri Muslims 
decided to politicise the occasion, in the words of Sheikh Mohd. 
Abdullah, to ? awaken the public opinion and to show our strength" 
to the government, and also to fosten unity among the otherwise 
divided ranks among themselves, T'.. latter, accordingly, convened 


a public meeting at the Kusnqahi Mulla of Srinagar on 21st June(13) 


A. the meeting, among those who were seated on the dias 
included the two arch enemies of each other- Mir Waiz Yasuf Sah 
and Mir Wuiz Ahmed Allah H::;cani. they now embraced each other 
in full view of the gathering, and this sight, it is said, set 
ablaze the public sentiments. Tien fiery speeches were; delivered 
by a number of leaders. In his speech, the Sheikh exhozted the 
Mostirs to rise to wrest their rights from the government and be 
prepared to do or die in this cause. Liter, a copy of the Qu.-an 
was brought before the gatlering , and each one was made to swear 
by it that he would not waver in his resolve to serve his 
community. About one lakh of Muslims are said to have gathered by 
this time, and the Sheikh, then, one by one announced the names 
of seven men and got the approval of the gathering for their 


inclusion in the deputation which was to meet the Maharaja, 


With this terminated the proceedings of the announced public 
meeting, and its organisers, along with the elected members, went 
to take tea in a nearby school building. But the crowd, which had 
been worked up with bitter communal feelings, kept standing there. 
Soon, from among them emerged a man and began addressing it. He 


was Azul Qadir, An illiterate cook by profession, he had come 
from Peshawar along with M-j. Both of the Yackshire R: iment to 


visiting the Hezaratbal shrine and also addressing the gatherings 
there. So, he was not new to the Muslims of K.sbmir. Nor, was he 

new to the S:cikh. He had attended many public meetings addressed 
by the Sheikh, and once expressed to him his deep sympathies for 


and complete Solidarity with his movement. 
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Referring to a State C.I.D. report, Shcikh Abdullah says that 
Abdul Qs <ir thus addressed the gathering at the Khanqabi-Mualla, 
o Muslimsi the hour has now arrived when we should say tit for 
tat, Petitions and appeals would not hold u» the oppression, nor 


would they redress the insult to the Quran. Rise and launch a 


struggle against the oppression." Pointing towards the royal palace, 


he Said, '" bring it to ruins?, (14) 


According to the kesident, Abdul Qadir also " incited his 
hearers to kill Hindus and burn their temples!'(15) 


Consequent to these inflamatory utterances, Abdul Qadir was 
arrested and charged by the government of sedition. To start with, 
his trial was conducted in the court of the City Magistrate, and 
Sheikh Abdullah and his followers took upon themselves to arrange 
for his defence as, in the words of the Sheikh, " he had been 


arrested for having shown sympathy for our movement."(16) 


4s tho trial proceeded, daily a crowd of exciting Muslims 
began to gather outside the City Magistrate's Court and raise , 
anti-government slogans. The judge then ordered the trial to be 
conducted inside the Centrál Jail from July 13 onwards(17), But 
the Muslims did not like this step, and, to protest against it, 
Sheikh abdullah convened a public meeting at Gow Kadal in Srinagar 
onk July 12. The meeting lasted till midnight, and all the 
Speakers exhorted their obedience to be prepared for every 
sacrifice. On the question whether or not the people should 
gather outside the Central 
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Jail the next day, there was, however, a difference of cpinion 

among the speakers. While the Sheikh was against it, some others 
advocated this line of action forcefully.(18) The result was that 
a large crowd of Muslims, estimated at five thousand, did collect 


outside the Central Jail on July 13. 


At first, the crowd was orderly. But, soon after, on the 
incitement of some leaders, it became restive, and demanded 
admission into the Jail premises to hear the proceedings of the 
trial, The small guard of police on duty, however, did not allow 
them. The crowd then began to pelt stones on the guard, and also 
set fire to their quarters.(19) According to Sheikh Abdullah, 
however, the crowd outside the Central Jail started pelting stones 
on the police guard only after it had arrested some of them without 
any provocation.(20) Apprehending further deterioration in the 
Situation, the trial Magistrate sought police reinforcements 
from the city. In the meantime, three of the guerds were injured 
seriously by the stone pelting, and the crowd, in their frenzy 
charged upon them to force their entry insbde the Jail, Just then 
the police reinforcements also arrived, and they too were subjected 
to stone pelting. The crowd was,.thereupon, declared an unlawful 
assembly and ordered to disperse. But it continued to indulge in 
stone throwing, the police force, which was still inadequate to 
deal with the situation , was then felt to be in danger of being 
overpowered, At this moment, the Magistrate ordered the police to 
fire. Nine or ten persons were, consequently killed, and about 
forty were injured,(21) 


According to the Resident," if the police had not SEEE! , 
the mob would certainly have broken down the Jail gates and sct 
free all the 500 inmates of the Jail," because five of them 
escaped, despite the firing, taking advantage of the confusion 
caused by the situation.(22) But Sheikh Abdullah's account differs 
here also, Basing it on hecEsay, he says the police fired upon the 
innocent people who were engaged in offering prayers. He further 
says that the crowd burnt the police guarters after the firing 
which resulted in the death of twenty-two persons. (23) Probably, 
when the stone-pelting mob was fired upon, some persons were 
busy in offering prayers. 
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After the firing, the crowd dispersed, carrying the dead 
and some of the injured persons with them. While one section of 
it passed through the Maharaj Ganj locality, another found its 
way back to the Jama Masjid, and both indulged in assaulting and 
looting the Hindus. The Maharaj Ganj was inhabited almost exclusive- 
ly by the local and the Panjabi Hindus, and was the principal 


centre of trade in Srinagar. Many of them were attacked and 
injured, while their shops were looted and burnt. The same story 


was repeated in the locality of Vicharnag. Some women also were 
assaulted here(24). According to Sheikh Abdullah, the Muslims 
attacked the Hindus of Maharaj Ganj when the latter jeered at them 
and refused to be dictated for a Hartal (25). 


Soon, the army took control of the city of Srinager, and 
More troops were rushed from a nearby training camp, Tho Maheraja 
and his Ministers took up thoir quarters in the city palace, and 
from there the former began to direct the operations personally. 


After the night fell, some Muslims attackod a military 
picket and tried to seize their rifles. Tho military opened fire 
and one more persons was killed,(26) 


The next day, Sheikh Abdullah and scme other Muslim leaders, 


including the three members of the deputation from Jammu, were 
arrested. 


So great was the shock of the incident of July 13 that, 
it is said, no fire was lit in the house of any Muslim in Srinager 
that night,(27) and there was complete Hartal in the city the 
next day, Both the Hindus andthe Muslims remained " in a state of 
hysterical fear of each other." But no violence teck place on thc 
14th even though a few more persons, who were seriously injured 
earlier, died in the hospital, 


But on July 15, some Muslims again tried to snatch away 


the © rifle of a policeman. To prevent them, again fire was 
opened, with the result that another person was killed and two 
were injured. 


Thereafter, however, no incidence of violence tovk place, 
though shops remained closed for scme more days. Gradually, the 
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tension between the Muslims and the Hindus also died down.(28) 

The Maharaja also appointed a Committee to investigate into the 
causes and circumstances of the recent disturbances, and also 

to make recommendations with a view to restoring communal harmony 
in the State, But by now the Muslims of Kashmir hadbcen so much 
alienated with him that they expected no good from this Committee. 
Ultimately, as all of us know, the GlaAcy Commission was appointed, 


which resulted in far-reaching changes in the administration of 
the State, 


Two facts striko us very prominently from the above account. 


First, that the outside Muslims had maintained close contacts wi th 
the Muslims of Jamu, and, through them, with those of Kashmir, and 
were responsible for injecting communal virus in their social 
life. The man who introduced violent communalism in Kashmir was 
also an outsider. Our view is that it was due to the outside 
Muslims that the events of July 1931 took a communal turn. 


Secondly, except the invidents of July 13, when some 
Hindus of Srinagar were attacked by the Muslims, on no other 


occasion was violenee used by one eommunity against the other, 


Throughout,the agitation by the Muslims remained directed against 
P4 
the State Government an? not Hindus, though it had communal over- 


tones. In other words, by and large, the State remained free 
from communal riots, 


One thing is, however, baffling. Though Sheikh Abdullah 
andother Muslim leaders of Kashmir had politicised the v ccasion 
to chcose their representatives in response to the Maharaja's  . 
appeal of July 9, there is no indication to suggest that they 
also had my intention of sabotaging the process of negotiations 
subsequently, But Abdul Qadir's arrest had acquired such 
significance that all their energies were spent on his defence 
and the calling of their deputation on the Maharaja was altogether 
forgotten? Even if we accept this proposition, their deputation 
could also take up Abdul Qadir's case with the Maharaja and kx 
try to de something out it along with their other grievances. 

If this had been done, the State might have been spared cf the 
tragecy of July 13 or it might not have taken a communal turn. 
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BMERS NCE CF 310.TH C? SHIV SENA IN JAWU. 

Since the early eighties, militant organisations of 
Hindu revivalism have probiferated in various parts of the country. 
In Punjab, sharpened trishuls have become standard wear for the 
aggressive Hindu Youth united under the battle cry of 'OM'. 
Pisewhere issues like Sheh Ban- affairs, Muslim Women's Bill, 
Babri- Masjid otc. have evoked militant response fram the existing 
and newly emerging Hindu Org^nisations. The feeling underlying such 
movement is that the minbrities have been appeased and pampered 
while the majority has been restricted from asserting Hindi 
nationalism which is believed to be the only basis for unifying the 
country. This mass psyche, reinforced by militancy in Punjab, has 
led to the intensification of the forces of Hindu fundamentalism, 
Warious socio-cultural - religious groups like the RSS, the Vishwa 
Eindu Parishad, the Virat Hindu Samaj, Hindu Samajotsav, Youth 
volunteer corps etc. have taken up the task of mobilisation Œ the 
Hindu masses by org^nising numerous Rathyatras, Dharnas, Morchas, 
andolans, Padyatras and Kirtan. A new mood of aggressiveness has 
gripped the hindu youth. Trishul has emerged as the militant symbol 
o§ a number of self-defence groups formed in various parts of 
Northern India. Small towns accorss Utter Pradesh echo with Shiv 
Sena cries '! Hindu Ki Pehchan', Trishul Ka Nishan'. Units of Akhil 
Bhartiya Shiva Shakti Dal have been formed in towns like Merrut, 
Khataull, Sambhal, and Moradabad. Two district Shiv Sena groups 
are operating in Punjab - One in Jalandar, Kapurthala and Amritsar 
and the other operating in Patiala and Hoshiarpur. 

Like other parts of northern India Jammu has not remained 
uneffected by the growing Hindu fundamentalism and Hindu militancy. 
rn reaction to the violence in Punjab involving the innocent Hindus, 
the Hindu militancy has been taking concrete shape in the Jammu 
provincee Since the early eighties- For same time the militants 
acted individually or in loose combinations. Before the present 


Shiv Sena was formally launched in 1984, a number of small 
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organisations and groups based upon Hindu religions symbols were 
already in existence. Two such groups - Shiv Sena of Gandhi Nagar 
and Shakti Sena of Old Jammu combined together to form the 
Shiv Sena. Both these groups had been organised in response to 
Local conflicts between Hindu and Sikhs. An incident involving the 

capture of land by sikhs to construct a Gurdwara within the Jaranu 
City led to the gattina of these two groups to launch the Jammu 
Shiv Sena, A central committee of the org»nisaticn was formed with 
eight members - four each fran Gandhi Negar and Jammu City. Of 
thease, there was to be a President, Vice-President, a General 
Secretary, n Secretary, a Cashier and three members. Soon after the 
formal launching of the organisation, Shiv Sena set before itself 
tho task of expanding itself. It was decided to have ag many 
committees of this organisation as the wards. The expansion towards 
villages had started even before the operation Blue-Star and Shiv 
Sena had successfully established its committees in other Hindu 
strongholds of Jammu province including R.S.Pura, Miran Sahib, 

Riasi, UGhempur and Basholi etc. In the face of increasing violence 

in Punjab and the inability of the authorities to cope with the 
thrast posed by the hostile forces in Punjab, the Shiv Sena found 
easy accopt-ability in these predominantly Hindu areas. 

The Shiv Sena is based upcn the religious sentiments of 

Hindu and the avowed objective of his organisation is the 
protecticn of the 'Hindu' cause. It aims at creeting awareness 

among tha members of their interests- déealising the term s Hinau cine 
organisation has set before itself, the task of unifying the Hindu 
KP. Rising above the social grouping, dividing the members of 
Hindu roligion into castes and sub-—¢astes, this organisation is a 
movement for the greater Hindu interest, where every Hindu is to be 
treated as a Hindu and as nothing else. The Shkv Sena ac'tivists 
have tried to cete this aim by substituting the word ‘Hindu! i 
tor their castes or surnemes.like any other fundementalist scd HE gr 
seeks to glorify religion.. Its wide spread campaign asking people i 


to be proud of being Hindu is based upon such glorifícetion of 
Contd. ...3... 
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tho religion. 

The unification of the Hindu masses has to be achieved 
for a wider purpose - self protection by the members of Hincu 
community. The religions persecutian in Punjab and inability of tno 
official forces to provide security to Hindu masses, has led this 
arganisation to take upon itself the task of defending the Hincu 


people and organising them for the sake for their self-protecticn. 


, Tho concept of self-protection is emphasised in its slogans like 


' Shiv Shakti Kak Jap Karenge, Aapni Raksha ^ap Karonge'- From 
time to time, it has demanded the rignt to amı people so that they 
can protect themselves. 

It is tn this context of Shiv Sena's self-defence aporeach 
vest tha anarassiva nature of this organisation man he understood. 
it canbines religions sentiments of Hindu with aggressiveness. 
Cashing upon the growing feeling among Hindus that militancy in 
Punjab and other parts of the country has to be countered by 
equally militant Hindus groups, the organisaticn seeks to justoty | 
its aggressive mood on yhe basis of religions symbols. The power 
of God, Shiva and symbol of Shiva, the 'Trishul' have became | 
symbolic for this organisetion. Slogans like ' Jai Shiv Shakti', 
get, Trishul, clearly reveal the emphasis on religions agoressivenecs. 
The Sena has often publicised its aggressive mood by displaying 
arms while participating in religious procession passing threugh 
the interiors of the, city. 

The Shiv Sena is a militant body end its militancy is 
based upon religions sentiment. It openly cond mns the concept 
of secularism. According to its general Secretary, every part 


has created a hoax of sccularism oly to hoodwink the people. The 


interests of Hindus cannot be sacrificed at the altar of secularism 
: PONE 


For this organisation Hindu interest is moro important that tho 


p. 


secular interest. à - 
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Besides the use of the religions sentiments of the Hindu 
people, the Shiv Sena has also thrived on tho regiconel sentiments 


of tho Jammu people. A feeling of regional discrimination and fcc- 
ling of discentent among the people of this region has given boost 


to political groups domanding regional autonamy fran time to time. 


3 


U 


hiv Sena has also raised such demand for eutcnamy to Jammu regione 
[ts lePdcrship believes that as a local organisation, it has a 
b tter claim to represent the local interest since the national 
parties tend to ignore the local issue at the altar of national 
issues. In the cpinion of its leadership, Jammu region is given 
poor treatment at the hands of Kashmiri leadership imposed up:n the 
logal massas, Thus, it stands for united fight for the commen cause 
of the Jammu region and demands for eutconamy ahd more powers to 
Jammu regicn with respect to administration, services and other 
things, 

The Sena has also raised the demands relating to the ceuse 
of national s ocurity and the national integreticn,. It has shown 
its concern regarding the forces ofadisintogration in Punjab 
and Kashmir and has frequently demanded that authorities take stern 
action against antienational elements operating in both areas. 
The Shiv Sena claimed to be a non-political body. In 


the initial stages of its. formation, it had declared its 


| müëh so that dts office bearers had submitted affidavits to that 
effect. The organisatim has been critical of all political parties 
and its leaders publicly condemned the role such political parties 


which exploit tho religious sentiments of the people for their 


= 


political ends, In the words of the president of this organisation, 
* the politicians nlways exploit religious end other organisations 
fer their vested interests, ' Inspite of its ncn-political stand, 
there have been demnnás fran within the party to contest elections 
indepently or in alliance with any political party. The organisation 


leaders have remained evasive on the issue of participating in 
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caning elections for Legisletive Assembly in Merch, 1987 while 
tno president of the organisation, in an intofviow with a local 
corrospondmnt has categorically rejected the plan of the 
arcanientiin to participate in elections, the general secretory 
has stated that it con think of supporting any party or person 
if tho oloction manifesto commits itself to autcnamy of Jommu 
region snd undertakes to sacrifice regitnal interest at the 
altar of gocularism. 


Tho Shiv Sena activities have been wide spread ronging 


'" gyom religdous to Semi-politic^»l mes. Its religious activitios 


have been aimed at creating religious conciousness ana religions 
unification. It has undertaken the task to celebrate the major 
religious fostivals in an organised manner and in a wey in which 
more 7né more people of the community are involved. Taking 
Jnopiretion from the Muslim Haj Comice, Sena has established 
{ta Dharmik Yatra Samiti, for reception of piligrims to AmarNath . 
1t has also orgenised'Ncovratra Charhi' by organising thc 
piligrims to Vaishno Devi during the Gays of (Navr»stres'. Besices 
Senn also arranges weekly religious functions involving the 
people of Jammu in huge numbers. 

Bosidos, the religious activities, the Shiv Sena has 
been involved in various activities relating to the public cause. 
When sbout a couple of th usand Railway Passangers were stirante 
at tho Jammu Railway Station during the operation Blue-Star snc 
Later on after thc assasination of Mrs. Gandhi, it orgenised 
people to provide them with facd ana cther essential services. 
It also brought them the much needed financial resources since 
the business community heartily contributed to such public cruso., 
In a rape case in the Jammu Government hospital, the organi snticn 
came forward to make it a public issue. It formed a hospital 
Sudhar Samiti to look after the hospital affirs, It has also 
offored its voluntary services for blood dcnation for the n:edy 
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peepee e hospital. Tt nag eR mini-bus 
Wero an ambulance in the 


camo forward to help people when he 


and 
Service of the public, It also 


avy rains destroyed the houses 


of many people and helped them accommodate in the Camps. It also 


involved itself in the Jammu Stud nESmeagitation cn the issue cf 


admissicn to the Stato Medical Colleges, 


RSS is tho backbone Of all communal organisations of 


o T aec 5 
comm, RSS/BUP has had a Very stronghold over the Hindu dceminated 
areas of the Jammu province. In the earlier stages after the 


formation of the Shiv Sona, many workers and office bearers 

bolenged to the RSO/BJP stronghold. but later on BJP people ceme 
out of tho organisation and differences erupted botwcon the Sena 
anc BJP cn many issues, BJP Claims itself to be a wider body with 


national interest in viow while Shiv Sena is a localised body. TE 


aS emerged out of purely local reasons anå it has the interest of 


fù 


Jammu region as its Major goal. In thet way, Shiv Sena, as canpenx 
to BJP is narrow in outlook and parochial in its issues, Moreever 
BOP has a wider concept of 'ilindu' and it treats Sikhs as part of 
Hindu roligicn. Shiv Sena, which mainly ceme into existence in 
respense to the Sikh militancy, refuses to accept such wider 
meaning of the term Hindu. 

To certain.extent the Shiv Sena has been Successful in 
establishing its stronghold in Jammu ane consequently minimising 
the influence of RSS/BJP combine in certain are-s- The major reason 
for such sucess for Shiv Sena has been its focus on issues based 
on religious ane. regional nature, In the wake of communal violence 
in Punjab, the RSS/BJP have not been able to represent tho growing 
mood of Hindu militancy. Since RSS treats sikhs as part of Hindu 
religion it does not want to be militently indsntifica against the 
bete ee this Shiv Sena emerged in reaction to sikh 
militancy and it has publicy declared its aggressive embition to 
Counteract the sikh militancy. Moreover the BJP has not been able 


1 discrimination as a 
CP Fepresent the local issues of regitna C a. Ti 


t 
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conecrned itself with the wider caue of integration of St»te 
within the National mainstream. Q the contrary, Shiv Sena has 
indentificd itsolf with local issues and supported inc demanc oe 
| rogicnal autéónamy, ` 
| Based on locol religions ane regional issues, Shiv etna 
is Avery localised body, It has its roots only in immeaiacen 


Punjab problem and it hes been reinforced cn the bases cf local 


reaction to anti-national forces operating in the Kashmir valley. 
Th^ujh local in its origin, the Shiv Sena has triod to «astablish 


wider Links. Briginally, it had no link with Maharastra's Shiv Sena 


nud ehara was nothing in common between thn t=- 


| name., Now the office-bearers of this orgi sation claim to have 

| affiliated it with tho Bombay unit and Bal Thakre has been 

| acclaimed as the ALl India President of this Organisation. 
Moroovor tho leaders of tho Shiv Sena aro also thinking in torms 
| of affiliation with other Shiv Sonas 4n northern India and thus 
establishing one common Northern Shiv Sena, For this purpose 
communicrtion with Shiv Scn^ orgenisatikns of Haryana, Himachal 


a 


Pradesh, Punjab and Delhi have also been established and a five 


momber central committee of these organisations has alse been 


astablishede 
An analysis of the emergence and grbwth of Shiv Sena 


Xn Jammu region reveals that while its emergence cen be attributed 


to the aggressive mocd of the Hindu masses all over the northern 


India, its MS within Jammu has been reinforced by the 
factor peculiar to this area alcne. The psychological feelings: 
of loss bower through the eliminatich o£ the 'Dogra Rule’, the 
political reality of Hindu being ina minerii in a predeminebkly 
Muslim State, tne monopbly of policies power in the Kashmiri 
leadership and a fceling of N @i'serimination vis a 
the E ene and socio-e ae benefits - these are same 
e alvead¥ ‘contributed ‘the feeling of 


of the factors which hav oe i 
aata D aa 


M 
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Separation of Jammu region from Kashmir valley." Sheikh reacted 
quickly and said 'if the majority of people in Jammu region 
believed tnat they could progress by carving oùt a separate state 
of Jemmu, then there wes nothing to stop them and we must part 

as friends." Due to the op»osition of Jana Sangh and congress 
parties in Jammu he even could not implement the decisions of J&K 
State People's Convention of 1968 relating to inter-regional 
relationship. 

Howeyer, bulk of people in Jammu have now accepted 
that article 370 of the Indian Constitution cannot be abrogated 
unilaterily . 

Some’ of the dogra nationalist agreed with the Kashmiri 
nationalist that this article is a bridge between Kashmir and rest of 
the country . Balraj Puri is of the opinion that regional identities 
are now getting stabilized and even a party like BJP unlike its 
predecessor: Jane Sangh and PP has accepted the essence of it by 
adopting nc and for constitutional safeguards for region 
(its meito?tzré" a £o Governor of the Stete KT of January 1982). 

I ny conclude that one aspect of Jammu politics 
Contributed towards „alienation of Kashmiri muslim from rest of the 
country and by turning Jammu as a barrier between Kashmir and rest 
of the country, played a negative role. An equally important 
role was also played by an other section of Jammu politics in 
reintegration of Kashmir with national politics and thus, Jammu to 
act as real bridge politically as ''well as geographically between 
Kashmir leaders and National leaders. 
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ditor. 


Washr:ir Stormy Peters: Monthl) 
Vica Chairesan, F. 5. U: 
M Stalo Srinagar, 


TH 
" KASMIR MUSLIMS ANDZWORLD OF Ig, M' 


( PROBL'M S OF SFCUL ARIM; D'MOCR^CY 


AND sOCT »LIsy) 


INTRODUCTION 
Global =ttention of Isham, described as "Islamic 
precisely 
Remrgence'revivel of Islinie fundeawentalismÉ, a tendeuey 
towards the reaWakehing of religious fervour and. the 
restoration of past, thsxxwnt h-s its Overtones, thou gh 
limited in its scOpe, in the Resim State, aur À 
State has a complicsteg past,the contradic tions 
end the bs untless thorns that prick st both ends 
marine a inis ental effort if they are to be 
understood, Tho een ascent phenom enén xakixxs poses 3 
challenge for s penetrating analysis of various 
seciot economic and politico-cultural f2ctors io historical 
verpesctive and regional dámensionj tby Islemiscistdgn! 
and social scientijsts in the gtate,The subject of 
study should richly reflect Kashmiri reaction to 
ond evaluati n of contemporary developments in the 
Muslim word], vesd - 
The Muslims 511 over the workd constitute the 
second largest religious conmunity,i,e,75 million, 
while the Christians are 985 million 
(1) They are in majority in 36 countries and close to 
o% of the total population in five other countries, 
A Ue WW, CS Ghee) satin Whos Olay Arein they— 


on DAEB. eo ? 
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they number together more th-n 100 mitlion.,Mejoirity of them are 
rural people.Their main occupation is agriculture, the 
result is common poverty.The urban Muslip.popdulation 
constituttes only 28 percent of the total population. 
The common features of society are: low income, high 
unemployment, Being under-developed,are largely dependant 
in the sphere of weonenie developement Upon western 
countries. he adherents of Islam are a part of the two 
billion population of the un world wherein not 

from the Site 

(2). The Muslims do not form a single well-knit group 


in any DE ar^ divided into ethic- -group s mors 
than (300) and OF ene of languages.The class 
divictens an sharp and economic inequalities are 

Wide, Trremactiny, of none of spiritual distinctions 
apparently but thoy vervihetlming pooulation snavts under 
economic and political tyranny."ostly.Muslims ere in 
social servitude. he I-lemic way of life is not en 
autonomous category but only one of the many 


factors which moulds the people.The importance of religion 


SEE i 
cainot be underrated but it will be incorrect to conside^ 
ip Š h ages 
it as the central. Fhe advent of new Muglim sete o the 


Turon ean 
world War Second wad forced withdrawal of /mmpeetK colonislism 


from asia and North 4^f$rica,the use of oil weaoon against the 


nnti- Arab, alogwith the huge accumulation of petrodollars by 


certain arab countries, 2nd secondly,the decision of almost 
all Muslim States to adopt Islam as their constitution 
meant that east was on the threshiold of liberation from 


century old depend-nce on the wart, to function as an 
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[s 


indepecdent, socie-political sy stem bs sed on a philosophy 
of Lif* - 'Islem', side by side with cepitelism and 


NI 


communi sm. 
II, THE POLITICS OF R*VIVALISM:; 

The attempts for the establishment of Isàamic sy stm is 
not a new,but was always present and Muslim theologians 
of eminente and thinkers from ! u-Ghasali' of the 11th 
contury down to abul- ^la-Maududi of the present time- 
expounded the idea, It has been the main theme of several 
revivalist,movements of modern age. Islamic 'Resurgenc en" 
is equated with fanaticism of the Khomnis and 9 
Zis-Il-Haq's,barbaric punishnents to certain crine: and 
with the reactionary objective of establishment of 
so- called'dstamic sy stem! This Send eine reflects lack 
of sincere desili to appreciate the role of economic, 
political, otura n historical factors ofjectively. 

The mov-ment for islamic revival, has been charecterised 
not a produc t of mass up surge by emiment scholars ou the 
subject but chiefly shaped and directed by the state, 

They edvocated that Islam is being expected to serve th- 
interests of upper classes and groups in different 
countries, 910i xine enproach to Islamic fundsmentalism x 
ignores basic economic issues and thawarts liberal end 
modern trends, In this respect the Iranian revolution 

is the unique. It projects the two pronged policy of 
'Islamisation: and liberation from the centuries old 
political, economic and cultural domination of the west- 
the two basic elements of Islamic resurgence, he late 
Dr. ali Shariati, leading intellectual of Iran, interprets 


islam as a faith eming at the liberation of the 
Boppressed masses,Ün the economic aspect the other 


on peEe. as lo 
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luminary, 'Exxix 'Beni Sadar', influenced by Merkist ideas 
stresses social justice in Islam and Advocates elimination 

‘of capitalist relations, ihe west is main factor, in precipitating, 
two apparently contradictory trends in the Muslim world- 
modrnimation end Islamisation, Recent intellechakadevelonments 
can be interpreted i2 the context of the two trends. 


T Hg WESPYEN MEDIA AND MU SL IM WORLD. 


‘the deliberat attempt of western media to vresent 

the phenomenon couched in a terminology of ‘distortion is 

prompted by the heinous designs, the expressions, 

"Islamic Resurgence", ‘Muslim Rewivalisn',muslim fundamentalisn 

militant Islam, 'Islamic Revolution', the return of Islam 
identity — 

‘New wave of Islam, Islamic search for dxwiniy/ are misnomers, 

It is a subtle and elusive technique of equation of thes 

renis with fundan entef ien of Khomemis and Zia-Ul-Haq's - 


enti secutar, ove Beurantist and anti-democratic outfits, 


b. M 
p 


These trends ñ have “out six hundred years history behind 
them, 'Ibn ee (12/ 14th Centuries anti 'bida!' movement 
was 2 pionesring attempt in this dir-ction, Sheikh shmed 
Sirhandi xxx m 1034/1625), chahsWaliullah(d. 1176), Ts herik 
Mujahedsen of ged hhm^d of Rai Barelli, ibu- ^la-Madudi 

are Indian imitators of “he same concept and philosophy. 

In wvgipt aiid arab its exponents eret- the ' Salifia! 

movement of sheikh "ohd budh, ' Ikhahul Mustimoon', of Mohd 
cusub, and revivalist movements in miik and Indones 
"represent the long tradition of Islamic M ccn. 

These movements heve a long record of struggle agei:st the 
formidable force of change - change in social and 
“Intellectual terms, The factis that Muslim politics can be 
migesures in terms of economic realities of these societies 
rather than the religion.These are the varietis of fundamentalisx. 
varying in contant4in different countries, In iran it was 
'"hruggle against monarch.cal dictatorship, In pakistan it isa 
rover for rule of a Military Junta thich is ona by the 
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'Rightist Jom-t-e-Islonict In weypt ee qai 
rectionsry politics -»g-inst wgypts nntügual revolution, 
In Turkey it is > b-ttle betw-en modernists -nd conser- 
votiv s.Ín gaudi arcbis,it is maintaining mon-rchic^l 
rule,In ndis it is the assertion of rightist politics 
of the 'Uloma!. All this shows th-t there is no common 
yard s:ick for v-rying brands DINESTS species- fund-msnt-li-m, 
Islam of therIkhwon' differs fro Jamal Nasir's or that 
of Mustafa Kemal from the Turkish 'Ulma'. The versions 
of Islam profounde^ by Sir syed 28d wulon^ Madoodi differ: 
Islemic world -bounds in nation stotes,it cannot eliminate 
the deep rooted prejudices of fhe Turks, versus arabs, 
Arabs Versus Persiangs persiens Versus Kurds, Kurds 
Versus Bicis c, 

III MUSLIM POLITICAS OF FUNDM ONT ALIS, 
The fundemehtal -im is/ handy weapon for dictators and 
nb solute monarchs TÉ istit their non-democratic l 
Oopressigü regimes om tha grounds of Muslim religion, 
"hus it is the politics which decides ond determines the 
meaning of Islom and not vice-verss.(2). 
(2f The elements of the ideology are the glorific-tion of 
post, hostility towords west and tha progressives , the 
notion of Islamic solidsrity ond identity ond the sanctification 


of private property". (3) ". 


i 
BATTLE OF IDEAS IN ISL'/M: 


In the womb of Islomic world ^ progressive trend 
took inception and neg-ted the revivalist trend, The ath 
Century produced two great thinkers, Iqbal in the Indian 
gib- cumin and the Martyr, Dr. ali  ghsristi,in Iron. Icbol 
in hig monumental work, nThe reconstruction of religious 


thoughts in Islam," gove a creative and ra4dicol interpretation 
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zo the Islamic Aci eee Səcular thought on scientific 
tational idess -nda further enriched ! averosse!s( Sp-nish)- 
/so0%8 r^tionelisn..(-n outstanding r-t$on^l ccrdiv-2 philoso- 
phert)lqb-l being «n inner r dic-l,evclved the concept of 

Men of f-ith' with > sociel commitment, nr, Sh-oristis Musee 
"munis! belozgs to the 2Oth century) hum nist tradition, and stands 

on the side of ovprssssd mosses, Shoriotis interpretation 

of the shi-ism is,osrhaps,unigue in the liternture of 

the Jia religion, Roth thinkers, Iqbal and Shari-ti, inner 

radicols,^re poles asunder from the Bat 

Maulana Maududi, Shariati -nd Iqbal believe in the total 

change of society; for the emancipation of down *roddon 

whils the r»vivolist gaze is 'on the psst'. maly sing the 


phenomeno2 of fuaüdementolism,iw his thought provoking 
Book, "Islam and Revolution," ^sghar Ali Mmeinecr Says: 


"lt is not very//difficult for a careful observer 

of the x enti cal Scene in the Muslim world 

to understand that it is not religion which inspires 
the noliticians but nolitics of the ruling cl^sses 
which determines the instrumentality of religion, 
Whether it is the "Nizam-e-Mustafan of Zia-ul- Haq > 
in Pakistan or the fundameztalisn of Kh men. in Iran... 
none has remainad untainted by politics of the ruling 


C A arte, 
Wiese in the Se countries, "( hy, 


HISTORICAL ROLE OF ISLAM: 
The Islamisstion of the society hos not been the besult 
of peoples moveaent, There was no initiative from popoulor 
masses on this sccount,neither in Pakist:n nor in Ire much 
less in Saudi arabia to enforcs the Islomict Sharis', 
In Kashmir state average "indu and even Muslim semi 
intelligonsia is quite ignorant of £istorical rol» of Islam 
ang the tremendous co.trioution of arabs to world civilisation- 
qoidem die thou ght. Islam should not tb bo looked only from th: 
angle of rovalisn but its 2ssence:- Rationalisn requires a 


serious consideration end comer:;hensiuho - dynamic s 
AY Al n> 


fet) 
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revolutionary concept of Islem is to be Gupakdadg ond further 
develoned.Tais is ths central point iu Islamic thought ond all 
otherviews cr: trival and subordinate to it. 

A propor onpreciation of the cultur:1 significance of 
Ishom is of supreme importance in this crucial period of 
Kashmir History, m eminent Indiat,redical intellectual, 
M.N. Roy in his book, "The Historical Role of Islam 
describes the rise and expansion of Islam as, 
"How did that stunedous miracle hapn en? That h-s been 
ono of the baffling questions for historians, Today 
the educated world has refect+d the vulgar theory thet the 
rise of Islam wos triumph of fanatici over Sober and 
tàlerant peoples. In fact, the phenomenal success of Sells 
wis primarily due to its rovolub&enary significance 7nd its 
doility to lead the masses out of the hopeless situation 
$re^ted by ths d:c of the antique civilizations not only 
of Grece and non s of Persian and Ching -and of inaa 


The main weapons of Islam ihits dissemination and proprogation 
were instruments of exporimettah schance and rationalist 
philosophy. ths arabs obsorb»d this weaqno2 inyobtdd 
by th» ancient soges of Pee: Bate to the possossion 
of the founders of modern cigilisation through the Arab 

Cy s 
uar NN es it handeomely, This battle 
of r:tionelist ideas was fought step bp step by arabs 
ang finally it culminated ond further developed under the 
petronags of.! mcyclopssdistis" of France,nopularly tho phase of 
this progress is known -s ago of roasoat,in m rop. the 
deveàopnent of arabian rationalism lestod for fivo 1 
nundred Jeee thus Was ths dark2st period of Wmuropon history, 
The father of modern rotionalian and pionoor of scientific 
Research, Poger Bacon was a disciole of the nsrabs. 
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Tho momoraàho luminarirs of arsb culture al Kandi, 

al Hassan, Al TENNER Caze, Abe Bokar, 

Avompac-, l-Ph strsgius have gono down in world 

history ss Philosophsrs,men of Scionco ana medicine, 

Th. averos, interpreted the nature, Tho concop current 

notion of revivalism and bigotry pales into insignificance 

end loses all historical -uthonticity, that men of 

Science Were gopraciated by successors of prophet. 

Th >se philosophers through their toschings made known to tha 

world the assertion of the reason of man as the ouly 

standard of trut*,It may b 2 noted that Islam had played 

out its progtessive role before it ponotrated India. c 
Retracing tho history of rationalisn sinc: ddvent of 

Islam is not a digression, but a: attoupt to curs the 


e eos 
narrow-mindness of Muslims of ourddyyegoRoitorating 


glorious heritage ofj tho past and bringing them face to 
La * 
face with the true Ls yit of the faith thay profes 
IV, X, GEN RSI S OF " VARIANT S OF _THROLOGIC TRN DS.. 


‘Ia the imperialist epoch, the arabs north- Africans, 


south Asia were special target of colonial loot and 
political domination, Their liberties were curtailed, scouonic 
development was thwarted, social culture and educetio2 wos 
forcibly kept at lower level. Imperiali:im's agents as 
compredores-local gentry, feudel landlords, oil rich 


Sheikhs tried to put obstructions to $he continuity of rational 
thou ghtunder the guise of revivalisn and fundamentalign, 


The 'Ulmas! in collaboration with the native exploiters 
defended this set up by insisting E eee tna theological 
dogmas evolved during the medieval Ages lock, stock and 


barrel. ^t is being termed as "Traditional thaolo gy, 
In historical retrospect, snalytical study of Islan 


reveals the gfowth of various theological trends in 

Opposition to traditional. Mring the rale of ‘bbasis, when 
C ext 

Baghdad school of l2arning became oabterc of world Soe 
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the Mutszilahı end the 'Ismaillis! developed a rational 
theobogy and ths tagrandtsh', the branch of Isnallis-2von a 
revolutionary thology. Iht Kharijitos! too challonged 
»sgtoblishment and davdobed thoir theology accordingly. | 
These theological schóols blasted 'Unsyyad!s reaction, 
opprassive reginss heted by the o»oplo.Tho thsologists of 
these now trends in Islam, aroused the aspirations of 
Bon- Arab and arab origin, Ths lite of the Persian Society 
was in line with tnasa new asporstions and trends, 
nomex, these sects were considered heretic by orthodox 
‘alma’, but they hed their day, left a solid impact on the 
Islamic world philosophy, The 'Mara Mitah! ware against, 
the institution of private property and lived in 
c ommunes, "Nuwayari! in his 'Nihyah al-^rab!' snd 
Nazir “husr-w in hig 'S far Namah', have given vivid account 
of tho movement ot tx Qaranitah and their communistic 
life,Manaur anin tana Safi sait, condemned to 
death and banged by Abassides, also belonged to this 
revolutionary sect of Islam, 

The kYarjiibss, merged as a trend in ‘slam called 
Liberation theology.They were against monarchy end dynastic 
rula. Thay were mostly simple 'fedovins',the "Internal prolstariatzs". 
Their slogan was, 'L4 hukumah illa liləh( i. ee No Govt, except 
that of God).Liberation theology a by product of Islan- 
stresses on freedom, equality and distributive justics, 

It is against exploitation, The liberation theology is 
sublimation and climax of rational theology, In our 
times, Jamal-ud- pin afghani, “oha mbudh, "bdul Rehman sl- 
Kewakabi', Sir Jed *hme^ arə the main exponents of this 
tr2nd in Islam, 

Tha liberation Sheolo sy, is not only a »hiloso»hical 
trend but -n effective weapon for emancipation, This trend 
in wElam stends for social justice and is &gninst cobBcopt 
of private ownership in property} The prophet of Iglam(Peace be 


on him)was unequivocal against 'the practice of accumuletion of 
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wehkth Ehe Miccan verzBs revealed to the prophet sunport this 
contention, Ths powerful marchante were sworn onomy of 

prophst and vociferously op»osed pro»hzt.fhe ju first 

batch of followers 0f!» robhot of Islan ware either 

youth or woskor sections of society, In consonance with these 
precepts liber-tion tilsology in a capitalist society 

ndvocates cre-tion of socialistic structura with omphasis on 


equal distribution of all r»sourcss,Muszlim politics in — 


MUSLIM POLITICS IN MODERN KASIMIR.OLD AND NEW 
an attempt hos been made in this pper to delineate 


the entire convass of turmoil in Ks shnir in the context 


Mc de € 


of currents ond cross curronts b dènto htta ia ut continent, 
M dk AS "Eg Pup Tasty S qn f o E no fs not be 
gnslysed here, But one distinctive feature of the tradition 
spread over these joribds should be kept in mind while 

anel-y sing modórm a Jopments, Unlike other mountsinous 
regions of the oca Be k sub-continent,which were more or 
less 'refuge treas! or blind alleys of social 

devedopment, Kasmir due to its strategic location at the 

hub of \sia has been the recipient of mejor cultural 
influences from the surrounding regions,They still persist 
and can be easily discerned in the splint. cane an and 
culturel life of the people, Though tha valley hes b»en 
imbibing external influences, it has succeded in 
preserving its ind-viduslity.lt hes absorbed the healthy 
=lamentsfrom outside but Never got submerged in them. 

The valley avcl ved its own brand of hum-n secularisn since 
the spread of Islam. 3t is of tks different nature, 

the procass eppesrs os2coful, though discordent rotes 


were here and there in the symphonsy. 
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" Islan made its way into Kashmir," cays,M. A. Stoin, 

"Not by forcible conquest but by gradual conversion, for which 
the influx of forci $m adventures; both from the south 

and Central Neha, hed, prepared the groundt( 5). 

On the advent of Ist on in the valley, Brahmianical gy sten 

was in decay, condit ‘on of the people was miserable, 

stinking social cus ons political disarray and urge 

for omancipatio.s, proved a fertile ground for dissnin-tioa 
Pxs: of Islam i,e. gospel of unity of God, equality and 


rejection oftidolatory! 


It was spread by sufi Saints, mong them the 
tollist was amir Kabir, great mir, Sayyid ALi Hamdanio 


Shah Hemdan,/s was en erudite scholar, great o¥ator, 
simple end spartan in habits, His marvellous two books 
vhich he outhorediarg 'Zakirat-ul-Muluk!, «nd t Gh23at-ul- 
Makan!, The first hie advocated the idea that a ruler 
should be impartit " and should not make distinction 
between belivers and non-nelievers!( 6). 

Shah Hamdan did not favour pastone ge from State in 
dissemination of Islamic ras he was assisted kx 
in his mission by a local contemporary, !Lalaishvarip 
The fundamentals of her religion were the rejection of 
idolatory,uaity of God and practice of Yoga". (7). 
These precepts Were the basis of sufism as woll, It initiated 
the process of compendium and harmony between Hindu vedanti-m 
and sufism, betwee. hindus and Muslims, gyid Mi Hamadani 
only extolled sufisn or Islam. Sich an application of Islam 
originated on order of Rishis- founded by great Rishi 
Sheikh Nur-ud-pin alias Nend-Reshi', These venerated Rishis 


include Sheikh Henza Makhdum, Baba Nasar -ud- pin, Boba 


' .Bam-ud- Din, Sheikhpawood (Batmalu) Baba Zain-ud- pin, Theses 


Patol oa a compo site, secular human cul pere-. 
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The Ishemic influence c-an also be detected on th 
‘adavita Saivism' as preqched by 'Lalleshwari', 
affectionately called by all Keshniries Lel Ned, or Lalla 
‘rifa, "ponular Telan in Kashmir says Mohibul Hessen, 
"thus became diluded with foreign elements and this 
cheracter it haafratsined until todsy(8). 

The XB ime ct of Islamic ideas led to the formation 
of ayncretic cu] b,a process of synethesis between 
vedanticn and ie ia the velley observing it ən eminent 
Paglisan of high stature and »uthor of valley of 
Kastmirn, commented, n But close observers of the country 
see that the so-called MMishlmens are still Hindus at 
heart. (9). 


In nroxinity to traditionel, historicsl and 
culturel develdincht of Kashmir, a movament was born 
for freedom un “the leadershin of enlightened Muslim tit 
elite - Sont Anal Conference in 1951. A section of 


intellectuaels,engro:sed in annesarances end fui lp erhaps 


incen-ble of deeper vrobings in the social process, 
consider the 1931 outburst t: be essentially commun.l 


in charafter.In a region with a oredominent Muslim 
novulation it is only neturel that the movement for 
emancio ation wes spearheded by the Kashmiri Muslims, 
It may be noted thet the religíon of t he ruling 
dynasty hapoened to be Hinduisn snd the mein educated 
class in the valley, who were manning 211 the rungs 

of administretion also hannened to be Kashniri 
Poaneits, In such a historical context the movement 
aopeared to be the outburst of the o»oresced Muslims 
against hindu rulers,But this is very superficial view 
which ignores the basic social and political processes 


onereting  nder the surface. ft was the error of 
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the Muslim communal historians of India who feoiladda 
“o disco ger the basic notivations behind the Hindu 
Sources of inspimation of a Tilsk or gaverkar. Sich EI 
sotion= of histo 'y have fe^ and still feed the P WU 
ond obsturantich, two Nationa theory.This  «»oroach takes 
kak various girbs and some times its exnonents enneaar 
to be *rrsyed a pinst esbh other in onnosite camns 
of modern histo, io- gPaohy, But unik in its essential j 
character this rena is unified whole and arises out of 
the historians inability to recognise the limitetions 
of social backwardness and its compulsioas n the freedom 
struggle of a stagnating social organism, The oníy 
scientific styly of such movaments is to analyse etis 


5 TER : A 
sources,their .^sic motivations as also the slignment 


of the variou|*/comoonent clasee which participate in such 


struggles. Bas! ourselves on such a sciertific methology, 
the AOL ESO is inescepable.the 1931 revolt,wzs not 

l nurely 2 Muslim revolt,but an euthentic revolt of the 
neovle of State egsinst the political, social and 

economic oo»ression by the ruling class ond their 
h-nchmenThe rebelibious element were the “uslim 
intelligensis, the trading class snd the maé&scf of 


tee f 
-pewsattyywho were gresning under the yoke of feudal rule. 


Hence, Seen hi-torically, the characteristics of the revolt 
were essentially neither unhealthy nor communal but 
'gound vrogfessive end nationsl.The limitation imposed 

by the comunal for" were important but the logic of. 

its national content was of fer greeter significance. 
This phenomenon has been. eleboreted by gntstanding 

gviet academicáen Prof. R. Uly ano vaky in his provocative 
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article, "Influence of Weligi-n on social thoughti, 


describes It as "mring the early staves of the natio nal 


liberation movément(orior t: 


almo st 


the first world war), 

all the anti imp erialistically oriented spokesnen 
of the middle str at's who were moreor less associated 
with the urben vej Ly bourgeoisee snd the neasantry 
yresented their & Jo gressive enti-imperialist and 
bourgeois. T. ideas in a religious guise 


Y] 
(in Indis),Tilak!j]idee on the revivel of hinduism, 

ane the nan-Islomism of ^.K.^z2d and other netty bourgeoise 
Muslim ideologists in *ndia, Iren,the apab countries, 

or again, the ideas of ‘Muslim Netionalign, " yrovagéted 

by theleaders of 3 he t gerekat-s5-Islam in Indonesia stc)" 

" The Chics “Seriterien in analy sing the influence of 
5x the religion be the RIDE E of different social strata 
should not be Legion perse,but whatreligious traditions 
are silnaleg ae for emphasis end what ends these traditions 
serve the interests of what classes “bess promota( 10). 

Rven Ante the 'Muslim Conference neriod," 
subsequently got converted to "National Conference, the 
old religons shell began to be filled move and more 
with new content, The nationalist minded intelligensia 
began to question simole "revival" of the traditions of 
past end to think about changing these traditions to suit the 
im conditions, A close study , however,reveals that this 
m nascent movement fought its way to sss ume a 
Juogesecilwe and a secular complexion, The Decal onemi 
oroved too powerful for the fom. The form Was rendered obsolete 
and thoown in the dust-bin of history. 

The main religious-cum-educational organisations 
of the cafe which sunnorted the Kashmiri movement were | 
not dognetic and fanatical in outlook. The ^nju-m-n-i- Hemayat 
al-Islam! the 'Mejlis ‘hrrar'ond 'Ulmas of meobent!, 
iJanat-ul-Hind' were militant, anti-British Mu slim 


Nationalist organisations, 
On 280... 14 
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The iti 
e compo sition of lesdersoi» belongea to aligarh School of 
thought who progideda mein n0litical-ideological ie edenenin 


The leadershin wos ed = 
S reared ana nurtured on the r:tionelism 


of Sir yaad ameg Khan, This school of thought sttackea 


religious bigotry and *dvocet^d secular education, and 

moder values of wedfern cultura. ^cfording to nr. Iqbal, 

Sir yed Ahmaed Khamwes ‘th: first Indian Muslim who felt the 
need of » fresh oe ees DR Leen and worked for it, 

He was -champion of fin au-Mu sl im Unity. fe said in one 

of his lectures mites and Msulims form one nation 
regsrdless of their faith, It was logic of history that 

in 1939, 'Not-onal ne emerged 25s 5 Spill) organica tion 
in the Stete. In gah the revolutionary character of Islam" 


Simed at fusing ti. 


4 


Me. ` s 3 
ideas of the progr: “sive reconstruction of society paved way 


Jitionel Muslim valued with the 
i 


to the adoption of! 'New Kashmir'- a radical socialist programme, 
"To day one cennot be trus to the spirit of Islam without 
being a revolutionary", seid mhmed aroug,one of the Muslim 
ideologu2:.( 11). 
ANTI S"CUL'R TRENDS AND SEARCH FOR NIW p mus 

The search for new path,a path of secularisstio^- —— 
agaianst both Muslim and Hindu communzlism,and evolving a 
radiczl programme iz conformity with the essence of Islam, 
the potriotic progressive intelligeusia of Kashmir, 
considered that Islam is closely connectoó with secular 
and egaliterian concepts about social justice end in the 
course of anti-imp2rialist and anti-feudal struggle, it 
integraste8 into nationalisw; awakening patriotic sentiments 
in the people, religious traditions in the conditions 
vrevelling were used as a means of involving wipe Meek 


madority in the state in secular matters. 


The right wing conservative forces(in perticulsr 
Jemmu Muslims) who parted 2t the tims of this qualitative lean 
o? iade stance in 1939 and organisesd'new-Mu slim 
GU OR ec openly used Islam as a barrier in the way of 


2 develorment of socialist orientation ilo, 
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essence of Islam. 


The struggl^ of ths Ka shniri people »gainst th: 


Paki_toni invaders, the uuity of Kashima nee a E 
d'cision of th: ational Conference of JSK to Ieee 
state's destiny with thet of India, greatly contribut:d 

to the strengthening of the secular sentiment x in our 
country's politiciffThs decision of accession was tske: by 
Kashmiri peonl o, wien subcontinent's politics was swayed 

by Xxxk tragedy oÑ partition, and Ndagger communelisn in 
Jamu division, Hn AI annu was overtaken Dy Aea a NT EO 
communal politidiths, anti- social elements and the administration, 
meking the attackjon Keshpir secularism ə pincer, attack. 
eae ola a jJ momentous decicion of accession, ths 
Kashmiri s° cular A was unden severe strains. 

"Sardar “Atel and ^charya Kirplani( then mngress 
president) were ELE a thoroughly communal- cheu vnistic 
position, Mg nat realy it wes being fully exnloited by the 
Ph fet ue other communal forces, In the secret session 
of the m I. C. C (in November 1947, Delhi), scharye Kriplani had 
spoken along the following lines:(1) prepare for War 
against Pakisted; (2) Usa the Muslim Minority in India 
as hostages for protection of Hindus in Pakistan; 

(3) and if hindus in Pakistan did not get any protection 
mass mirgration of the Muslim minority should be organis-d; 
(4) treat Muslim lesguers ?S fifth column",( 12). 

put inspite of the adverse circum stance, the 
xoci socularisn stcod the severest təst, The 
E CE of Gendhi, and the glorious struggle of Xhxxx 
the people of Kashmir became the mein instruments to build 
a genüinely secular and democratic society in India. 
The torch of seculerisn in kk Kesimir was 
ee 4 new vath at che difficult turn of history. 

Be^orewe critically examine the anatomy of 
Muslim fand-ment-lism ond seperatisn in the Stete and 
its philosonhy,it is worth while to trece itb historical 
genesis, and growth, 
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equ 


rn 
+0 SX escape fromthe wrat 


n of Timur larga numbers 
^ numbe of 
Y Yyids, fake 


and geuuina 


cams in th- time of Zain-ul- bqi 
: -ul- in 
and a number of = 


Sfi orders, Cediriya, mhra 
Kariviya, Nagahbanghi, Nurbhak shy», 


the medieval Soci 


wardiya, 
“Od Reshis surfaced in 


ety, ™ cept lest the rest were foreign from 


Pere n : 
PSi8 and Turkistan, In the initial stages, they nlayed a 


constructive olf vut with the advance of c: 


end plsey ed’ a ros ttousry as well, The gescesdants of these 


s-cts not only n nepoti ssa religion,but were also the 


ps a ET 
leading traders nd *dministrators, Fhey Oopressed the 


4 


native poonle. "joreover by the admission of alien 
practices and ias, " Says Mohibul Hassan, 'Islam became 
dabasad. " The f rats snd Khanqgahs, with which the “co-untry 
wes studded, bef Je the eentres of superstition, They 

begen to be wor Jhippes by credulous masses who came 
there as pileri{ 9 to beseech the aid of saiuta( 13) The 
syyid4 got involved, in power politics pod mentula 


altogerher forgot their mission to Islam, 
'ufien'- a mystic Muslim asceticeism declined 


owing to ^ctions of representatives of the school of 
thought - ^Oadris,N^gesshbandhis etc,Mystics consorted with 
Kings and nobles, dabbled in polities,o?roetuated succession 
to the saints in their own families,naid scent resosct to the 
infunctions of tchorizet',In accordance with the percepts of 
Sheikh Nizsm-ud-pin nuliya, gifis should not enter Government 
Baas kent away from politics, and shun Jegirdari. Yanpiness 
lies in 'Pagr'(poverty) and sadness- which emanates joy ana 
delite. according to text( c. f) 'Reshf-ul-M-hajub, 
"The prophet of x1leh(blessings on him)wes = men of proloaged 
sadness and dees reflection" 139). 

The descendants of all these '!silsilehs', due to their 
hunger for power, money, business, could not live up to the 


noble traditions,were also cramped by hair-splétiügg theology. 
Ka«hmir My sticisa.degenerated into occultisn,nassivism and crave 


worship, Ít was negstion of the true spirit of Islam. True my stis: 


coorttamiss grave worship but XX does not disapprove the vi-its to 
the graves of saints, Page 18 ; 
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IU EX ROOTS OF FUN. DM INT ALI gM: 

It is historical fact that on th» aveń of 1931 
outburst for emancipation, such segments of society who 
Were not in favour of turning the wheel of history Onv srpds? 
wara on toe sida ^f feudalisn, absolute monarchy, local 
bullies ena eje d with unner clergy to oppose the 
movement epserhs - d by plebiens endlower clergy. They onnosed 
the movement at c icisl stages -Conve rsion of Muclim 
Conference to Net onel Conference,2dobption of pcialistic 


! New Keshmir! B70, ,remm 2 end in 1947, the  gccession of 


EU 3 V Ny PERS ^ Up, s 
3 pd Ed Ne Union, «fter 1947, they ectzfetovostotkair ir. 
durchiadàwem "ub i. alliance with erstwhile re-ctionary 
sections, which | nid have turned the wheel of histr ry 
beck. But misere [d failed. History is cruel goddess. 


The Ye + 1953,w-s diay day for these backward 
sections in pol sics, Tha secular forces got split, the 
ruling Junta sought their cooper-tion and eunnort to fight 
S.M, Abdullah's influence in the valley, They availl-d of the 
Onnortunity by infiltrating vital administrative rungs 
snd through subtle opportunist tactics antrenchad themselves 
in the susceptible mind of certein sections of people. 
The Bakshi's Ñ. C. since 1953 end afterwards CongreSs xxx 
lacking mass base utilized such forces as main egency for 
‘vote banks!, In 1972, the Kashmir gtate was tha first State 
in the Union where Jemst-eIsleni at hustings returned 
number of seats to Legislative Assembly .lt is being 
alleged thet there was som» sort of secret understanding 
between a fection of congress and J mat., . 


one of the first things that the Jensengh did 
after its formation wss to build up 4 thoroughly 
unal campaign to opnos? the speciel status of 


comm 
Kashmir in the Indian Constitution(i, e, 570). This only 


helped to complicate the problems i- RN eus oca 
the rise of pro-pek and fundementalist trend among the 

Kashmiris anà ancoursged the merican imnerielists to fish 
4n troubl-*d waters. 
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Though K-shmiriss ara am jority in th: state of 
JO yet canstitute a minerity in Dagia, Tra rale 
tangibls fsctors for their notivatio: SCH E funden entaliom 
Nd r?vivelism; there are external f-ctors also -sich Xx 
; phenomenon h:s been elaborated and well put by B.T, 
Ranadive: a loading MewWcist; to quote: 
" The rises of aimeal of Islamic fundsmentslian, tho 
growing ainsal of Muslin Conmunelisa, mong the 
Muclim mspses are a logicel corollary of the 
present siffation and nlay of class forces. Islamic 
fundamenty ism is used in west asion countrie: to 
fight th@ro-gressive democratic and proletarian 
forces aMn insts11 reactionary regines toesiug tho 
line of Sserislis:, In india snneael falls oa 


62 ger eay 3 bacau se the My clins sr» not only 


noverty striken but are discriminated aginst, and trested 


^S sacond class citizens, The consciousuess is not 
on? of common suffering xkxxxx shared with tha 

rest of the povery striken mass, but of 

injustice at the hands of Covernment who se 

leaders bxXmxxim belong to other faith. Religious 
ideology now intervenes actuslly to keep the Muslin 
mass away from the common democratic and class 
scruggle and also undermine national consciousness, 
corrode sense of ell n-tional unity, ^ bourgeois- 
landlord regi"? cannot & do justice to minorities - 
religious, cultural 5tc.... The alienation arising 


fron this is exploited by purveyors of religion,..( 1h)" 
mch a typ? of minority senaration is not based on 


untenable nosition, but on genuise and burning grievances, 


being given a religious and communal twist by the fundenentalists. 


communslisn 
Hinau/ communten led by the R. S, S is an exambe of smaratist 


outlook not based o3 any grievance, t is a militest appeal 


to ineigte comiunal sntegoniem, A 
Another problez that geatly eff-cts tho 


Muslims is thet they do not get even reasonable 
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nortu itis S for j b > i j a is 
n JO = either in th al mini tr t i 
T qm: S atlva offi ces 
or pri V: ? a t«b 1 i S e 9 | 
eS as m ont s. :2 3 Ucat young 
1E Sama Th d ated y m:n snd women 


mong ths Muslims kac: ; 
nly fel it asa kind of discrimination 


nd naturally gst frustr stag 


However. it j i 
: ts one thing to adept a secular 


ongtitution > a 
cons on and anothər to make secularism a way of lif 
- a 5 s c 


^n in the dags a : 
as Oit reneo struggle, in the »ost inden dates 


eriod t 2 soi 
period too the bourgeois leadership of Congrass( barring 


honourable sxccntions) failes to live upto the sscul 
? Ur 29 Sa ar 


orincioleos of the ot. stitution 
ANW SECU sft stete AND MUSIM MINORITY. 
Th? new constitu ion framed after the attainment of 


independence is solar. It Seve lagal form to the radical 

" hum á (4 E 

deas- (i Geh 

ideas- the ideas o^ «ocisty free from the social oonrsssion, 
" SS 

fras also from th :nterferenca of religion in s-cular 


rds 
matters, The proviss'ns of the Constitution enbo dying these 
secular precepts should be ssen against the position in many 


L 
Indien states which hed certain attributes of a theocratic 
State. The “inu rulers of  s*verel states combin-d in themaslvas 


coStrol over religious i:stitutions and over the State 

"Administration, The republican constitution abolished thsgs 
remirants of theocratic stata end provided for the comnl=te 
equelity of citizens belonging to various hindu castes ond 


belüeving in various religious foiths, It expressly 
provided even for those who do not believe i. say religious 
faith, But present practica bears testimony to the f. ct, thue t, 


howsver,it virtually remains on peper. There is no | 


compl ste seperation between ' state and religio! ang 
Et and mdu cation', the vuslims are the biggsst singl > 
religious miaority in ngia with their own historical ae 
"volitifal background, "ven in our s-cul»r state, tha.Muslim 
minority 407° suffer from > number of dissbiliti^s, 


goth Jamat And Jen-sengh(now B.J.P) loa by aS S 


reo resentine anti-s^culer trends, detast ‘most the secular 

E of Con-titaucioc.lt is interesting to note that 

Tees o 4968,th» editor of 'Janmat-i-Isl emi! Organ, 

ES nel si)Muhemmzd Muslim, s provi: ent leader of Jammat 
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apres 
after a long talk with Jan-senzh leader 1sked him to recogiise 
the Jamat as the representativa of Muslins,whil^ the 
Jammot would recogniss t!» KR. & & as the representatives 
of the Hindus,This is how the Ja mat wanted to safeguard 
the interests of the Muslim Minority. This was a pronosal 
for the formation of e grend alliance of the Jammet and the 
RS. S.2g-inst seculsrisn and democracy, 
Sfter the Rajiv Gandhi end Tarooa abdullah 2 
b9t&eeb N. c. ond 
ccord, and $g formation of coalition Government/congrass( T) 
there has Popa atu cim the activities of political organisations 
functioning/the clfiak of Islam, The newly forme? "Ummat Islanian 


operating under th4 pro-India sign board has become on 


active ally of Ni@.k)and people's conference, The mainlever 
" 


1 


of this united frc. ,is Jzmmat-i-Islemi! which 
surfeced on Ke shni!d politics since 1952,There has been a 


flutter in count ry media about the same ad divergent 
interpretations M WM. to this development on the 
eve of elections, The press has been fleberghasted by 
suddeness of the move and its twists and turns, It is 
wroug to think that sudden changes in politics are impossiblg, 
Vhat is su?den for one person may not be sudden ət all 
for enother,eclipse of the sun occur, suddenly for the 
ignorant but by no means for the astoronomer. The same things 
ap»l€ to volicical domain,volitical events happen 
'suddenly! for the ignorent and the greet majority of self 
satisfied philistines,but very ms€xXkx often they ar: 
by no means sidden for the man who understends  soci-cpoólifical 
phenomenon surrounding hin, ^ho&t the inception and growth of 


Jamm st in Kashmir politics I have given = brief introductory 
remarks, The Jammatei-Islami was established in wgust 1911, 


by Malamans ‘bu ‘la Mududi, ( 1903-1979).The slogan reissd by 

Jammat for the establishment of Deen(religion)in its 
implicstions was the rejection of socialism, democracy, 
nationalism and se cularism, ‘he aim of Jammat is to sat up an 
ideal state on Islamic theocracy. fter partition Mulsne moved 

to Pakistan, and resorted to all types of Opportunisn in ths name 


of Quran and Haidith, ^ separete/ orgsnisstion 
on D289.^4 22 
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Jemmat-i-Isleui Hind wes founded in pril 1948,with 
Meylena bul Lais Isl: hi as its mer,( Chief). 
The organisation having anachronistic political ideals 
hes to function in a differentseskab and nolitic=l set 
up, India is a s»culer democracy and Phkistan is a fundamentalist 
Milit:xy dictstorship.Ths Indian Constitution is 4 
democratic on», hanca unpelatabls to the Jamat., 
Maulana's recine boforeo partition was: * n Muslim 
roligious St-t^ for Pakist-n(based on the fansticel and uaki% 
enti-democratic views of Meulans Maud-odi; and hindu religious 
State for Indi». fo reality Moulsna was reechoing Quru Golwalkar's 
theory of 'Hind Rashtra". In 1953, after ^nti- madiya 
riots,in which@iuwl-ns w:s t e main inspirer, he reinterated 
his views bafo: A T A of Inquiry(Munser Mo n) thus: 
t- Justic2 bon Me ^s you are saying if an Islamic 

^»vermn:nt is established in Pakistan and in consequence 
4 Government following Hindu religious ləws is set up 
in Tnd@ia then will you c5»ose such a Government? or if the 
Muslins thors sra troatad as irreligicus and untouchables 
according `o "indu religion,then will you submit before it? 
Mulana Madoodin: Yes, If a Hindu Government in 
acaordence with Hinau religious thought is set un in 

India ənd lavs taught by Menu ore nromulgated there end the 
Muslims ther: ar- traats=d as irreligious and untouchables 
persons, the Muslims having no nlace in the Goveriment 

and not having even the rights of common citizens, even 
then I will have no objec tion," 

In essence this is the J-anmat's noliticeal 

philosophy. It n sds no comment,it is self 2xnlanatory. 

It is -nti-seculsr,2nti democrstic and considers right to 
nronerty( ^rivste ownershin) sacrosanct. It is ignorance, an 

attemnt to mak2 nolitics subservient to th» interssts of tha few 
in the iame of Islam. 

The Jammat's main target and concentration of its 
activities is the -smir velley. "n the »olitic-l front the 
'Jemnat! stresses a senarate »olitical organisation 
of the Muslims, Till 1962,J«mmet sostained itself from. 


7 ON DaBen aa? 5. 
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Xx el-ction, in 19€d, it -ccent22 the utility of zlections, 
The first »ccord,known ^s, Sheikh *bdullah- 
. Sat. Indira Gandhi accord wes signed in 1975,for the reesons 


toforge unity sf saculsr forces in tho St=te,It did bring 


te Sea ex 


C 
som? desekbed rosults,and the disruptive forces wer? to some 


extent isolated. 


But insids Cozgress(I) * vowsrhungry fection took 
precedence over the inferests of national unity. . Governnent 
of defectors heedzd by discredited GM, Shah was installed, 
| It providedbay encouro^ment to forces of fundementelisn ənd 


S:perstion which foung ^ fertile kyssa bro»cing ground to 


pursu» their nofavriofl designs. The result wes sor ous 


communal tension i.;,9.« in l=+st February 1986,Tho naw e 
grond alliance of fundamantslisn celling itself th: 
"Ummat-Islami" emerged, lt craat-d a grev» siturtion in 


sensitiv: border Stata, 
Such a State of affairs reewakenad the partiotic forces 


and a ~opular Govt,was ins elled.^ ^Covernment heaadod 
by Dr.Feroog bdulla 3f allience of N. Gand Congress(I). 


Situations in Kashmir demands the unity of ell secular 
forces to fight forces of sextremism. 


The situstion is very serious, very right 


thizking p2 son must pond r over it,narrow partisan interests 
should b= shunned. 
^ fresh mandate, to.a great extent, could save the situation, 


TAKS OF SRCULAR “ND D€MOCP^TIC FORCES: 
To defend the concept of democracy end ssculsrisu 5 massive 
«ffort of &11 seculer f orces is n224 of th- hour, Progressive 
ideas comot be effectively inculcat-d sither by economic 
sy rugglos,or by politicel struggles or > combination of both, 
The strurgl> on tha aconomic front should be combined with < 
third - ideological struggle.lt is hər, wher» bourg20is 
organisations; congress eua N,Q.felter and foil, 
" Tne massive propsgends campaign is needed on the 
democratic traditions of Islam as ageinst the bigot=4,. 
harmful preachings of reactionery Muslim organisations 
like the Jemmst-i- Islamiv, Of «11 the religions of worl ^, 


2 / 2ih 
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PRE-INDZPENDENCE POLITICS OF JAMMU- A 
AUTOSICRAPHICAL VIEW 


By Gopal Dutt Mongi 


The first regular political stir which ultimately bscame 
violent, is known to have startel in Jammu anl Kashmir State in 
1931, mainly instigated by the British India Government following 


their strained relations with the Maharaja of the State. 


Thereafter a Commission of Enquiry headed by the British 
Political Officer eni named Glaney Commission after him was set up. 
Hindus of Jammu boycotted it on account of its communal terms of 
reference. Their nomince on the Commission, Pen?it Lok Nath Shanna, 


Advocate resigned from it. 


AS apprcheniel, the Glancy report recommended communal 
representation in service ‘and separate communal electrorate for the 
newly proposel State legislature. This was a signal of the first 
protest movement by the Hin3us of tho State against the government 


heated by a Hindu Maharaja. 


Amonj those who led the protest in Srinagar and were arrested 
included Pandit Keshab Bandhu ( later a colleague of Sneikh Mohammad 


Abdullah ) an3 Pt. Jia Lal Kilan alvocate ( later a judge of the 
State High Court.) ] 


I mace my Joubt in publicilife by joining a protest procession 
against the report iu the thir? week of May 1932 as a youth leader 
and  iefying section 144. I was sentenced to four months rigorous, 
imprisonment. Sardar Mohinjger Singh who was ‘dictator of the movement | 
however jot a sentence of six months an? all other were sentenced 15.5) 


$ 


two months imprisonment. 


^ 


I hel then taken the intermeliate examination of the Collego. . 
The movement fizzlel out end I was released after completing my oe 


full tem, when I resumed my stuiies. ri 


The next movement in which I participatel actively wes known 
as Go-Raksha ( Cow protection ) ayitetion. In 1936 a sinister 
attempt was male to dilute the provisions of Cow protection. Act, 


ES - ` 
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which prescribe] maximum punishment of ten years imprisonment for 
Vati abes a cow or its progeny. 


In one case, the state High court rulel that as the act of 
committed at night and secretly, the sentence be 

peducci tO one year. The ruling offon!od the religious sentiments 

of the Hin3us of the State. But tho High Court Bench comprising 

Justice Abdul Kayum and Justice Wazir Jankinath rejected a revision 

petition against it. Thereupon, an orjanisation calles " Hindu Sikh 

Naujawan Sabha " was formed in June 1936 with Sardar Didar Singh as 

the Presiient ani myself as its Goneral S2cretary, to fight out 

the issue. The agitation Spreaici like a will fire throughout the 

J ewmu rogion. People Exom every part óf it offoreli satyagraha. Soon 

all jails enl sub-jails of the Jammu region were full. All office 

bearers of the organisation were arrested eni sent to far off 

jeils. A general SEDLY first in the history of the State continued 

iz XS Sla Wore agitation was withdrawn on the inter OMM of Pte 

Krishan Kent Malvia, a nephew of Pt. Malen Mohan Malvia ana 


aa 

" member of the centrol assembly. Maharaja of the State who was. | 
‘in Europe at that time roturnoeà anl issued a royal proclamation er 
ieclerin; that the controversial judgement 5f the High Court would 
not be treatel es a ruling .ani the concerned law in its orijinal form 
shall continue as such. 


"MP 


Jemmu ani Kashmir State has passed through many political 4 
upheavels and de since then, but on account of this egitotion, j 
no State government has ever larel to challange, amend or 2ilute 
this stenling law on Cow slaughter, 


I was electel President of all Jcumu and Kashmir Rajya 
Hindu Sabha in tho first Hinlu conference called after tho agitat 
for Cow BEE n 


In 1943) there was a spurt dm food grain prices due tow 
time scarcities. Political parties organised” protest me 
this rise in prices. But the government ‘response was 
| ^ Thereupon, ` ex donis) public meeting o£ all communit 
i : which was goer cece T leoeiers ea A m JU 


= 


Conference 


Akali Dal choose me to leal the agitacion eaimmen 
oryganisei manner. Inspite of the provocation by the local administra- 
tion ani growing anger of the people, wo managed to keep thé 


agitation ooacócful. 


However, in the samc evening I slong with a colleague 
Kaviraj Vishnu Gupta was arrestol for orjanising this protest after 
I hal resigned my membership of the Stato Advisory Board for holding 
price line of essential commodities which had been formed under the 
chairmenship of the Revenue Minister of tho State Shri Hukam Singh 


Maheswari. 


This further provoked the people and a police jeep and a 
truck were burnt Jown by the agitated mob. On the next lay Government 
resortol to unprovoked indiscriminate firing when volunteers were 
going in procession to court arrest who were followed by a big 
procession of all communities. Seven people, five Hindus and two 
Muslims were kittel in this firing besides causing injurics to many. 
Firing wes so indiscriminate that people were fired at and killed 
even in nearby lanes. This raised a great furore not only in the 
entire State but also in the aljoining areas of Punjab. The Government 
was forced to institute a three Member Enquiry Commission healed by 
Justice Madgaonkar, a retired Chief Justice of the High Court,Justice 
Sen a rctirol Judge of High Court and also a sitting judge of the 


Q J 


State High Court Justice Qazi Masul Hassan. Public iemandei my 


7 


relcase from Jail as I hal been unanimously elected Chairman of the 
public defence Committee with Mr. Allah Rakha Sagar, the General 
Secretary of the State Muslim Conference, as its General Secretary. 
This Committee was formed, to place. before the Commission all facts 
ani evidence in connection with the police firing. The State Govt. 


Eter great hesitation released us. Dr. SfenimbisiIahe MGliclele\llojo), Isai aie = 
a 


I 9) 
Y 


w ani a famous nationalist leader of Punj ab was engage] to fight 
out the cese. Of course prominent Members of the local bar 
Association including Ch. Ghulam Abbass, Advocate, President Muslim 
Conference ani others essistoi Dr.  Kitchloo in DISCSODtuma E E 
case before the Commission. 


“a 


After prolonged enquiry, the public stand was vinlicated 
and the concerned Officers were found guilty of excesses and oF 
unprovoked firing. Tho District Magistrate ani the Police Chief of 


conto Dee 
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the region were censure. for providing poor lealership, the 
magistrate on luty was prematurely retired, Mr. Raghunath Kaul,A.S.P. 
ani concerned police staff were iismissel from service and a relief 
URS. 5000/- was jiven to tho Eemilfies of cach of those killed. 


Soon after this I had to ‘take part in another local sagi tetio 
There was a jagir consisting.of about 50 villages in Jammu Temsil 
whore Rajput Jagir?ars of Jinirah used to yet their share of pro luce 
in kind from cultivators as revenue, This system was much abused as 
jagirlars would enter tho houses of cultivators unannounce? ani 
search thoir h»uses demanding oven half of the vegetables they were 


prowing for their own use in a marla or two near their kitchen, 


Peasantry was awfully poor and exploited. Inleca they were 
the poorest in Jammu district. I visitea these villages Several 
times ani organised them in a Kisan Conference. Pt. Nok Ram, a 


locel worker was elways with mo. In this Conference it was decided 


t» ask the jagirdars anl the administration to accept their share of 
revenue in the form of Cash, as was being done in’the We(cYshe| AE jac. 
State. It was also iecilei that they would no longer pay their 
revenue to jagirilars in kime 


Jagirdjars refuse to accept their share in cash. They insisted 
2n getting half of tho agricultural proluco, Revenue authorities tried 
t5 help the jagiriers anu threatened lire Consequences if the 
peasantry refusel to jive the jagiriars their revenue in kind. ALL 
the IU CGU ONE SO numberdars of the Jegan completely non--coopereted 
with the revenue authorities, This struggle continue! for two years 
luring which tho peasants dil not pay any produce in kind and: no 


revenue in cash was accepted from them; ultimately the caso was 
iecilei im favour of the peasants. This was perhaps the first success- 
ful kisan movement of the State, 

During this period I hal to visit " CHENANT" a bigger jegir, 
in connection with my political work.” This jagir was rule? by a A 
here litary Raja Ram Chenl who enjoyed the powers of District Magistra 


tep Sessions Jurige, Superintendent of Police, Chief Conservator o£ 
Forests and Chief Revenue Officer, all combined in one. He was a 


great tyrant ani haz forcibly taken possession of many good agricultur: . 
al lana holdings including cremation grounds. He ellowe3 no political 


cont....pe5 
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activity in jegir. He wou 1 implicate pecple in wrong cases whenever 
they trie! t5 -rjanise themselves. 


On my return from Chenani I learnt that he had instituted 
Cases against people who receive: me and helped in organising 
a public meeting, Thi naturally upset nc ani my colleagues. 


Therefore wo decilei to awaken oni organise people in the 
jagir. Jystshi Ram Krishan, editor " Desh Sevak" a local weekly who 
was also a great organiser tourei throuyh every village of the jagir. 
He hal to negotiate high mountains during his extensive tours of the 
jagir. Not only he collecte political data of Raja's misdeeds but . 
also succeeded 3n inspiring certain local calre for the future 
struggle. Th. Maiya Rem an3 Th. Jo3hu Rem and Ch. Daya Ram, Abdul 
Rahim ani mistri Mohl Shefi were most outstanding among them. Then 
T aso toured through-out jagir ani alliressel public meetings at 
different places. 


an intensivo publicity campaign wes also organised against +] 
Raja anl his misdeeds. Then a political Conference was held in 
Chenani town in which many political lsalers from whole of Jammu 
region participate, CM were also organisci1 ani the movement 


ecquirel a great tempo. 


The Raja triel to curb this movement by arresting anl publica 
lly parading the arreste? local lealers in bazars to »ver-awe the 


public but this furthor aroused popular anger against him. 


Eventually the Raja yiól3o3 ani invited me for talks. I, 
alongwith local leaiters of Chenani and fow press representative 
from Jammu went to the meeting. We liscusse el for two days and he 
agreed to many sf our X emands. But soon he turned back and refused 
to honour the agreement. 


The agitation was startel again. We organise! many demonstra- 
tions. Ult cimately Jammu ani Kashmir Jjovernment sent its Revenue 
Commissioner, Wazir Feroz Chena, to fini out and report the facts, of 
We met him at Batote where he hal arrangei for revenue LOOTIS Of 
Chenani to be made available. Sh. Jagan Nath, A3vocate of UJhampur 
was Sf immense help to us. The revenue records were founi to be 


tempered with. Many pieces of land were shown to be in passession 
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of Raja i actly, [ ic 1 
9] aja incorrectly. A Piece of land which was 


a cremation ground 
according to original recor 


1 ESTA ; 
4S Was also shown as Raja's property. 


Y Tj 2 K a3. i 5 t : a D 
The Revenue Commissioner reporte? back to the Maharaja of 
EST ; é S 
Jammu ani Kashmir which ended the intransijonce of the Raja. The 


Jagir was ultimately abolishe4 after iniependence. 


I contested for legislature assembly in 1946 from Jammu city 
ani was oppose i by the establishment. I was elected inspite of : the 


strong Deposition by the then Government healed by Rai Bahalur Rem 


Chanter Kak who was in favour of indepenlent Kashmir under Maharaja. 


In 1947, uring State assembly session in Srinagar all Hindu 
members of the State assembly, elected as well as nominazed, of Jammu 
region / province met et my instance to 3iscuss political situation 
in the State. That meeting was also attonlei by Sh. Ram Lal Kapoor, M. 
A of Muzzafraba? in Kashmir province. Ho informe. the Members “that 
there were reports of smugyling of ams into  muzzaf£rabal area from. 
across the boriler with Punjab. Thereupon a memoranium was. sent to the 
Maharaja apprising him of the situation in the border district of 


Muzzafrsbal ani requesting for en interview with him. I got 


w 


message to mect Th. Nischint Chanl brother-in-law of the Maharaja and 
also Swami Sent Dev, c spiritual guru of the royal family who would 
alloy oun fears. They triel to assure us that the State aiministra- 
tion ani Maharaja himself were. fully alive to the leveloping situation 
and were fully prepared to meet it. They also justif€icd the Maharaja!« 


efforts to keep the State inlepondent of the two new Jomintons of 


Ingia and Pakistan. I was then asked to write a letter to His Hijghno; 
informing him that I was fully satisfied after meeting Swami Sant. Dev 
ani Th. Nischent Chahl which I flatly refused, 


Maharaja never cared to grant an interview to us although it 
had been lemanie1i jointly by all the Hiniu legislators of Jammu 
province. He had completely shut himsel£ off from ail pu.lic men and 
wes completely surrounle4 by short sighted ani selfish peoples 

The Jammu ent Kashmir Rajya Hindu Sabha was iiviled into two 
camps. The pro-mehoraja group which incluled Sh. Shiv Nata Nen3a, 


Kevi Raj Vishnu Gupte and others Supported his ambitions of make «< 
ES E] H H y Es ^ € 
Jammu ean. Kashmir State an inlopendont state whereas I an. my é 
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SEM S : tM 
-cman tel immediate accession o£ the 


ls 
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tate to the naian Uns 

a : -lan Union as so : pes : 

c 5 Soon as the country became indepenient. 

DSSDLESG resolta. ASA anit ? 
Deo p1ite resolute opposition of our jroup the working Committee 
AMT hoa nr EXE F 1 : AY iis : a 1 x 
or the Jammu anl Kashmir Rajya Hiniu Sabha passed a resolution in May 

4 ud Ud det s SIEUT BEES ` . . ; 
1947 reiteratiny its faith in tho M:heraja anl extended its support 


to NN g VO he ^ Joi g tel i m i i 
to whatever he was ioing or might 3o on the issue of accession. 


However we mobilise. popular pressure against this stand ani 
force the pro-Meheraje lominant group to  alopt a compromise 
resolution in a meeting presided over by Pandit Prem Nath Dogra leav= 
ing it to the Maharaja to Jecide tha issue of accession t» India at 
an appropriate. time. 


After the State's eventual accession to India communal parties 
became an anarchronism. We therefore, Jecited to merge our group with 
the National Conference to strength secular base of the politics of 
the State. 


However, lifferonces soon grow between us ani the National 
‘Conference leader and the State Prime Minister Sheikh Mohi Aolullah 
on a number of issues, incluiing his policy towaris Jammu anl his 


insistance that I shoult have no links with national lealers.; 


I suspented my political activities after that but resumoci them 
wnen Bakshi Ghulam Moh2 invited me to rejoin the National Conference 
aha USS 7 q Were I hai the privilege of representing my state in the 
Lok Sebha from 1962 to 1967. 


Recalling my political .career of event: years before inicpen- 
tence, I mijht clarify that Jammu region's politics was almost neetly 
Aividled in those days on communal lines anl the leadership of the 
Hindus of the region was, in a way thrust upon me. But,while the first 


movement-cow protectüon-was a religious one anl not communal, the 


rest of the movement hal a lofinite secular and socialistic content 


in theme 


Moreover, I was instrumental in bringing politics out of tnc 
Derbar to tho people eni insistel luring the crucial controversy on 
the accession issue that loyalty to In iia vas more importent thana 
loyalty. to the ruler. 
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Praja Sabha anc its working 
By Sailen-cr ; 
c 

On July ~ 9,1931 » Maharaja Bari Sin ^ invitec 
"reasonable demands! from verious communitios resicing in the 
State. Amang the comands of various communities there was a 
common cemanc for a res^onsiblc Jovernment, A few cays later, on 
July 13 a crow? which triec to enter the central jail in 
Srinagar was fired toon by the police in which 10 ^ersons 
dicc, It further worsnec the atmosphere of the State. The 
Maharaja was askee to ex>lain to viceroy of India the gensis of 
the entire crisis. By this time Maharaja hac sensed the intention 
of the Government of In^ia «He also came to know that his 
Prime Minister , G.EC. Wakeficlc were in volvooc in a plot 
to undermine him He got him dismissed. 

Maharaj instituted a commissi >n of enquiry uncer the 
Chairmanshi of Sir Barjor Dalal,the Chief Justico of State 
High Court to enquire into the circumstances that lec to the 
dad faa, 

On November, 12,1931 Maharaja announced the annoint- 
mont of a Commission to go inte grievoences anc complaints of the 
Ciffcrent communities in the St-te. On the same day Maharaja 
orcerec for tho institution of a Constituti^nal Reforms 
Conference to examine tho feasibility of volitical reforms in 
the State, J.Glancy was a^^^inton its Chairman. 

The Constitutional Heforms Confcrence recommended 
the institution of Res-onsible Government having 60 memhers, 

l It was nronoser! that one meme r should rerresent 


Hunerec thousand ‘ovulation. On this basis 33 were to be 
electec and 2/3 of electca members (i.e. 22) were to be nominated 


to the Assembly ac“iti-n to this, the Maharaja was authorised 
to apłoint 5 ministcrs as ex-officio members of the Assembly, 
The constitutional Ref-rms Conference further recomm = 
endec Franchise Committoc for the »urnose cf exomining the 
qualifications of v^ters Then, Maharaja  ap^ointed the 
Franchise Committoc qn May 31,1932, 
Franchise Committoc mace some changes regarding 
the comasition of the Assembly. It recommenced a legislative 
Assembly of 75 members of which 33 were to he elected and 42. 
nomin^ted (the lattor inclucec 30 ^ nominated non-officials 
and 12 dàfficial members). Th. srincislo of nominati^n was to 
be ap^lied to both Muslims enc Non-Muslims denressed classes, 
labour interests and commercial grouns. 
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The election t5 the Assembly was proposcà to bo hcld 
on communal line because joint electorate was ' thought 
to be a dangerous experiment SOWIE oF Sei constituencies, 23 
constituencies were assignec to the rural arcas and 10 to 
the cities of Srinagar and Jammu. 15 seats of Assembly were 
allotted to the nrovincc Jammu (seven Muslims Seven Hindus 
and one Sikh) . Similarly 15 seats of assembly were allotted 
to Province Kashmir (ll Muslims 4 Hincus anc 3 seats to Frontier 
arcas (2 Muslims anc 1 Budchist). 
On Anril 19, 1934,the Maharaja announcoe that 
his intention was to »rovide for the association of his 
subjects in the mattor of legislation and administration of 
the State ane ?o&lared the cato of the first election i.e. 
Sentember 3, 1934, 
The main contesting political partieswere All 
Jammu anc K^shmir Muslims Confercnce of led by Sm.A'cullah, 
the Azad Party Muslim Conference of M. hammad Yousuf Shah, 
the Yuvak Sabha of Kashmir Pancits, the Hindus Sabh of Jammu 
Province anc some indcencncent candidates . The polling was 
conducted on s^»ecial scheme recommended by the Lothiars 
Committee for tho British Incia, The Scheme underlined the 
‘colour Box! or the 'Symbol! system um'c which a voter was 
not required to mark on the vote-but were required to put 
their ballot paner in a colourec box allotted to a rarticular 
Person or a arty whom the voter wished to vote, 
Muslim Constituencios: int 
Qut of 21 Muslim seats, Muslim Conference won all the 
9 seats , it contested. Other winners were as follows: 


Zaildars - Three seats 
Pensioners Tw seats 
Jagirdar - one scat 
anc six seats were won lw ^ independant candicatos 


(non-»artymen) 

Non-Muslims were allotted 12 seats inclucing 2 
seats for the Sikh Community. 4 cancicatas including 2 
Sikh were ceclared successful unonposec ¿Hindu Sabha won 5 seats 
out of 7 contestec.Thc.Senethan Dharam Yuvak Sabha of Kashmir 
won all the 3 . seats which it contestec, 

Normal life of tho Praja Sabha was fixec at 3 
Years , therefor the next elections were scheduled to be 
held in 1938.This time Muslim C nfercnce won lw seats because the i 
forms of one of thc cancicates had been reject «& at the 
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time of Scrutiny, More than 10 (5 
unoprosec, 


andidates wore returned 


The last elections to the Praja Sabha were held on 
4th January 1947 .Tho 16 parties 


took part in the elections. 
The importance of this election was th^t tho main party 
in the Sabha,i.e 


-@. National Conference, boycotted 

the elections becamse the eight nominations filee against 
Mian Ahmac Yar in Muzzferahac constituency were ceclared 
unvalic . Bakshi Ghulam M hammac announccó the gg division 
Of his party to boycott the elctions, 

P.wers of tho Praja Sabha: 


The Maharaja reserved to himsolf the power to 
apnoint, remove anc determine the tenure of the Presi ent of 
the abha. The Sabha had thepower t choose its cesty 
“resicent from among its momers who coul? be removed from his 
office if Sabha passed a resolution bv. majority of its 
members .The Maharaja  rescrved to himself the right to 
apn^$nt uncer secretaries from among the members of the 
Sabha to be attached to different ministers. 

In the matter of legislation theAssembly was 
»rovided with very limited powers , There powers were divided 
into four heads: 

1) Lezislative; 

2) Interrogatory; 

3) Deliberative and 

4) Finar ial. 

TheAssembly was empoweree to make laws for all 
Person, nloces,thinjs anc courts wi thin the Btate. Bills 
messed by Assanbly and the council could be come law only 
when His-Higjhness hac given his assent, 

His-Highness coule declare any law null an^? void, 
He could chanje any part of the bill and could even stop the 
proceeding éf any bill for the reason tnat the bill was 
likely to effect the safety and tranquillity of the State. 

If Assembly refused to pass a bill, the Maharaja could 
give his assent against the wishes of the Assembly by 
declaring that it was essential for good government, 

The deliberative nowcrs of thi assembly extended 
to moving of resolutions, motions and ajournment and asking of 
question s. No discussion Was permissible if it reflected upon 


His=Highness or matter under reservecsubjectg i! Or a judge 
j ] ; JJ J 
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of High Court or anymatter whih was subjudice.In all other 
matters the members had thc freedom of srecch and 
expression and for this they could not be tried in any 
court of law for what they had spoken and voted in the Assembly. 

^S regards financial matters the council of Ministers 
was required to nresent before the Praja Sabha the annual finan- 
cial statement of the revenues and expnditure .The “"expnditure 
Dronosed to be met from the revenues of the State,” was to be 
shown serarately in the financial statoment.The Sabha had 
the power to vote on the "2xmndituzre proposed to be met from 
the revenues of the State",inclucing the expenditure on the 
reserved  . subjects, contributions obligatory ander any law, 
intercst on loans and sinking funds charges etc, 
Working of the Sabha and Reaction: 

First reaction on the compositionof the Sabha by 
Che Wicthof 1934 was against its provision for a nominated 
majority.The Maharaja could alone `. nominate members to the 
Sabha to ensure that he had an active pasticination in the 
administration of the State, Moreover, thre were certain 
reserved subjects where Sabha could not interfere.There was 
also a council of Mihisters entrusted with the civil administra- 
tion vhich was little more than an executive instrumont of the 
Maharaja and functioned Strictly ute@ his instructions. 
Naturally, elected members resented against the working and 
composition of the Sabha, 

The Muslim Conferonce had an elected Majority in the 
Sabha that is whyit resent od much the curtailment of its 
powers .On March 29,19366 the Muslim conferenée appealed to the 
Maharaja to wicen the scre of constitutional provisions 
enacted in 1934 and decided to launch an agitation on May 8, 
1936 in support of demand for a responsible legislative 
organ. Latter on a sub committoe comprising of Sheikh Mohd 
Abcullah, Choudhary Gulam Abas, Mian Ahmac yar, AfZal Bog 
etc was formed to guide the movement, By a resolution 
the working committoe gave call to the Minorities to join 
the movemente for Nolitical reforms and assured them that 
conference would sefeguard their interest, 

In June 1936¢, conference invited Sardar Budh Singh 
(elected from Frontier) Pt.Prem Nath Bazaz and Pt.Prem Nath 
Dogra to particinate in the deliberations of the sub-committee 
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Congross Committee: 
province under the 


had 2 
s "i82 sparng us ali Over the 


OF Lal Gir hai Lal Anand 
movement in 1921, Pt.Trilochan 
sup^orted the introduction of 


Tesponsible poli 


leacershin 
who had joinec the Concross 
Dutt anc Lal Mulk Raj Saraf 


representatives anc 


Stote. In one resrect tha i 
; RE. lo] ino Sikh aut flanked the 
Muslim Conference anc j tifi j 
ence an identification Of ap^roach 


on the National Front, 
Tn October 1936 S.Buch 
resignation from the me 


with the movement 


Singh tendeered his 
mbershin of tle Praia Sabha on 
Grazing Tax Bill. Tho members of tl. Muslim Confer ene 
resigned from the Sabha. 

On August 5, 1938, the Muskim Confercree leadershkp 
gave a call for demonstration in 


supnorted the bill and thev too 


supnort of responsible govern- 
ment. S.M. Abdullah was a leading man to organise the agitation 
He was warned by the Deputy Magistrate of Srinagar to desist 
from making spee ches. On ^ujust 6, 1938 S.M.Abcullah, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohd Ghular Mohd Sadiq Maulana Mohd Saced Masoodi, 
Sardar Budh Siigh, PL, Kashyap Bangi PU, Prem Nath Bazaz, 
and SMyam Lal Saraf droft:d a jointmemo:undum on responsible 
Government. By Augus* 29, all the signatories as * National 
Demands" were arrested, The agitation continued for 25 dasy. 
S.M. 4bcullah anc Kashyap Bandh were jailed for 6 months.Mirza 
Afzal Beg, Ghulam Mohd Sac.q were expelled from the Praja 
Sabha fon a periodon 5 yansi 

PE waharicl Nehru had invited prominent leaders 
of the Muslim Conference tb attend the annual session of the 
Indian National Confcrencc without chaning the policies of 
confem nce. 

When Muslim conference was being renamed as 
National Conference, Chowdhary Hamic Ullah alonjwith 5 other ehected 
members severed his connection from the party and onncsed the 
leadership of S.M.Abdullah 

On June 23, 194%, Mian Ahmad Yar of 
National Conference and Nine other members tendered their 
resignation from the membership of the Assembly on the issue 
to amend the government ordcrs regarding the usc of the 
scrirts, i.e. Devnagri and Persian for the official language. 
But leader of National Conference cule not achieve any thing 

for Wich they had resignec. In the meantime Mr .Gopalswaag 

Iyanger helped the National Confernce to Teged as last 
position by re-nominating all the members who had pesignec 
earlier. It took place in Middle of 1942 
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Maharaja appointed a high »ower enquiry commission 
to review the working of existing constitution on July l4, 
1943, Rai Bataden Ganga Nath wes ap-ointed its chairman 
Commission invited all the political parties to send 
their rerresentatives to participate in the working of the 
encuiry commission. 

In October 1944 Maharaja =nnouncecd that he would 
appoint two of its ministers fmm among the members of 
the .- .parja Sabha ,Wazir Ganga Nath and Mirza Afzal Beg 
were nominatec by the Sabha to these rarks,. But on March 
19,1946 Afzal Beg temered his resignati n.Followng the 
resignation of Beg the government affered this of fice to Mian 
Ahmad Yar. It was resented by the other leaders of the 
National Conference . The furious Confer nce members changed 
R.C.Kak of conspiracy to break u» the confereme and 
nush Beg out of the government and break un the confereme. 

The last sessionof theSabha took place at Jammu 
on March 31,1947.Chowdhary Ghulam  Abh^s of the Muslim 
Conferem e played an imporant role of an opposition leader 
in this session 66 members took part. On April 18, 1947 
the Praja Sabha acjoumned never to mect again. 
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Centre State Relations-National Unity 
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introduction 
The demand for a review of centre state um 
rel have been gatheri momen tum 


ee cic : A 3 surface of 
sub ject oi discussion rirsnt 


-on 


of the problem buried 


the constitution of 
if not tackled properly may prove 

for the whole country's unity. The hy dra headed 
monster in the form of religion, culture and dingnistic 
aspirations is raising its ugly head and is ready to 
swallow the entire fabric of the country. If the 

centre state relations are to be understood in the ™ 
interest of the nation these have to be looked into 


keepine in mind the prime objective of our constitution 


„ices unity and integrity of the nation, 
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What is of much concern is the unrest and 
violence spread by territorist activities in some 
parts of the country. It is abundently clear that the 
fissiparious tendencies are at work, whatever may be 
the demand (not necessarily more powers for states, 
Nea 


always)whatever may be the place and its problems. 
There is no dearth of evidences to show and to prove 


beyond doubt that there are forces within the country 


(being helped by forces from abroad) which pose a 


serious threat to the national unity and integrity, 
which is the very soul and breath of our nation. The 


explosive situation specially in Panjab and in some 


other bordering states cannot be brushed aside 


s xadis, and even beforee Recent years 


:2 .2—7786d much turmoil in various parts of India. 
guicionc 
he increasing pressures and counter pressures on centre 
by various states have brought to the forefront many 
controversial and complex problems governing centre 
atate relations. The federal pattern of distribution 
2C bc 

of formers have been a subject of sometime subdued 


and sometime sharp controversy. But now it has assumed 


alarming proportions. _ 
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The idea of unity in diversity pervaded 


the whole national movement, when people from different 
regions with different lanruares, different mental 


make-up and culture fought shoulder to shoulder against 


the commonenemy the British Imperialism. The fundamental 
basis of this unity in the midst of diversities wag 

iberation from colonial slavery.! Today arain we 
have to struggle, shedding our individual self interest, 
for a strong India. Jawahar Lal Nehru the architect 


of modern India has rightly said": 


bvious; it lies on the surface and anybody can 
see it. It concerns itself with physical 
appearance as well as with certain mental habi ts 
and traits. There is little in common, to 

outward seeming, between the Pathan of the Nor th- 
west and the Tamil in the far South. Their 

racial stocks are not the same, though there 

may be common strands running tnrouch them; they 
differ in race and features, food and clothings, 
and of course lancuage. All of them have their 
distinctive fer sures, all of them have still 

more the dis’ :guishine mark of India. It is 
fascinating ^., find how the Bengalis, the Marathis, 
the Guijeratis, the Tamils, the Malayalis, the 
Sindhis, the Punjabis, the Pathans, the Kashmiris, 
the Rajputs and the great central block comprising 
the Hindustani speaking people, have retained 
their peculiar characteristics for hundreds of 
years, have still more or less the same virtues 
and failines of which old tradition or record 
tells us, and yet have been throughout these 

ages distinctively Indian, with the same national 
heritage and the same set of moral and mental 
qualities". 


t The diversity of India is tremendous; it is 
o 


0 
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haracter of Indian Constitution 


rhe character of the Indian constitution is 
federal. The Indian federal system has a uniqueness of 


its own. Our constitution adheres to the federal principale 


Though it may not strictly fall within the ambit of 
definition cive by Prof. K.C.Wheare as "The method of 
dividing powers so that the reneral and regional governments 


are each within a sphere co-ordinate and independent? 

: : ; T 4 

About Indian federalism, L.M,.Sginghvi" has very pertinently 
remarks: 


"Federalism hag varied and numerous definitlons 
which seldom coincide, though they have a broad 
concentric congruence. It is easy tp pick out a 
definition to prove that the Indian union is 
not truly and really federal. The exercise, 
however, would be sterile. Indian federalism is 
sui generis, but the federal distribution and 
balance of power", the existence of states, their 
leeislatures and sovernments, and the exercise 
by them of distinct competence in geographically 
defined areas wi thin a constitutionally allotted 
field are bagic and unmistable federable facts 
of Indian polity. The dynamics of Indien federali sm 
has its mainsprines in the essential cultural 
unity, widespread social diversity, constitutional 
equation, economic leverage end the judicial 
and political processes. Federalism in India 
is not a mere superstructural contrivance: facets 
of Indian federalism and its sources go deep 
Gown into the foundations of Indian life. 


The character of the Indian constitution, so 
is federal, and the academcians are at liberty to give 


it this or that interpretation, which it is capable of, 
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and to mke it either cen trepetal, contrifural, 
quasifederal, and cooperative or the like. In fact it 
is all so and may be something else as well. This ig 
because of the pecularities present in the Indian 
constituti nal system, of which the most concrete 
example is unusual. verriding powers of union government 
where the balance is tilted towards a strons centre in 
no time. 

The basic truth is that the distribution of 
powers in theory and practice differ. These may change 
t-e nature of distribution of powers in various situations 
thus making the question of union state relations and nati- 
onal unity a hotbed of discussion and debate. Thig 1s 
in the lizht of national unity and integrity, the centre 


state relations are discussed in this paper. 


Starkaria Commission 


The appointment of the Sarkaria Commission 
under-iines the importance even the ruling party at 
the centre gives to the issues of centre-state relations. 
There have been divergent views expressed on the need, 
for a fresh approach to the question of relations between 
the union and states, especially in the background of 
the working of our constitution for mo. > than thr ee 
decades. It is more or less now univers: ly accepted 


that a strone centre as well as strong s tes would 


alone be conducive to the country's welfai But the 
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problem arises because of the work of unanimity on the 
K 

A 2 

concept of a stronr centre and strong states e 


Lapues vital for National Integra tion 


t was after much deliberations atckength that 
the foundine fathers of the constitution adopted a mechanism 
of distribution of powers between centre and states. The 
states were miaranteed certain amount of autonomy essential 
system of government. In the interest of 
nation the exercise of the power of checks and balances 
still remained with the centre. Such an arrangement was 
made in the constitution so that the centre and the 
Stafes share the power under the constitution of India. 
Despite the fact that some members of the constituent 
assembly opposed the principal of d federalism. Shri 
Brijeshwar Prasad observed: 

I sm opposed to federalism because I fear 
that with the settine up of seml- soverign part states, 
contrifugal tendencies will break up Indian unity. 
Provincial autonomy led to the vivisection of the country. 
Federalism will lead to the establishment of innumerable 
Pakistans in this E 

It may be submitted that the eaders of 
National Movement, as a matter of princip. . always 
advocated the concept of provincial autonom and were 


against delegation of excessive power and aut rity 
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to the centre. The Indian National Congress apprehended 
that excessive powers in tha hands of the centre might 

give rise to separatist trends leadine,ultimately 

to disintegration of national unity. One of the main 
grounds of opposition by the Congress to the consti tu ti onal 
reforms introduced under the government of India Act 1935 
was that they had made a mockery of provincial autonomy. 
Nehru also observed," The introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
without any change in the central government which continued 
to be wholly irresponsible fnd authoritarian, was 1 kely 

to lead to a growth of provincíalism and diversi ty,and 

thus to a lessening of the sense of Indian uni tyP'* 

Too much encroachment into the functioning of 

the states is found to cause interferance in their autonomy, 
thus rendering tne federal character of our- consti tution 
illuscry . The reorganisation of the states in India 

in 1956 was really a process of integration by giving 
various linenistie grouns, representing in turn, cul tural 
&roups, more opportunity for promotion of their respective 
cultures. The culture of India is the sum total of the 
cultures of the different section of its people. But 

it is far rrom the object of such recognition of differens 
cultures that the people of this country should be divided 
on lineuistic or any otaer basis. We have to remind 


ourselves that there is only one citizenshi; for the 
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Indi&a. But it is also necessary to assure that there is 
an all round regional developments and no area is negbected 


P 10 
to cause regional imbalance ^, 


The features of centralisation are the sore 
prints with many a states (specially non-conzress Ruled 
States) and the mtters range from parochial intereat 
to national interest and thus are important in the 
context of thorough national integration and uni ty. Some 


of these features are: 


l. There is higuly unfair division of legislative powers, 
because the centre has exclusive control over the 
union list consisting of 97 items. It has also over- 
riding control over 47 subjects of the concurrent list. 
The states have their control over 66 i tems of the 
state list, In state list also centre can exercise 
control indirectlye The residuary powers are also with 
the centre. 

De The distribution of revenues between the centre and 
the states is such that the states have to depend 
on centre. Any fair minded and impartial observer 
can have no doubt that having regard to the growing 
responsibilities of the states, the distribution of 
texes and revenues is very unfe ^ to the states and 


t 
far too favourable to the centre . 
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The dominance of the centre over the statos is writ 
large in the constitution itself. The power and 
authority of the states is faulted in the very first 
chapter, Article 2 confers power on Parliament by 
ordinary law to alter the boundaries of any state, 
increase or diminish the area of any state, to change 
its name, to form & new state out of the territory of 
any or more states in short Parliament is empowered 
to destroy & state 
in the process of constitutional amendment, the 
power of initiating a bill of amendment in tho 
constitution, lies with the centre alone and the 

es have limited role to play. 

The union government has power vo issue directions 

vo ihe state government which they must comply with. 

article 556-Killer of state Autonomy: Article 556 

or Presidential Rule has proved great central killer 

of state autonomy. Misuse of the provisions of art 356 

which deal wita situation of failure or breakdown of 

cons ti tutional machinary in n state must not be 

coun tenancedeAt tne time of the framing of the 

constitution, the insertion of article 356 in the 

consti tution was opposed by some members of the 
constituent assembly. Apprehensions were than 
expressed about the abuse of the powers conferred by 


this article. Experience tells us thet the apprehensions 
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than voiced were not ill founded for on a number of occasions 
grave charges have been Levelled that the power has been 


14 


ugod for partisan ends and extraneous considerations” , 
The power has been used on more than 70 occasionse In quite 
a number of instances serious allegations, not wit hout 
gubstence, have been made about utilising the services of 
the Governors for the imposition of the presidents rule 
with a view to further the interests of the political 


+ i T 15 
party in power at the centre. In some cases ? the conduct 


9 
of the covernor nas been manifestly improper and unfair s. 
Tn the light of cases listed in foot note(15)obser vations 
of ‘the justice K.Iyer are vary imsoortent, He observes: 

"It has been sald that democray nas a tendency to 
commit suicide. But under the Indian sun, there i8 a fatal 
proclivity for nomi cice of state autonomy by continued 
Abuse of nrtiche 256. Artiole 3556, read with article 3565 
and in the oeckground of Article 256 and 257, is the 
47 gtete level democracy. The most misused 
power=the great ‘eller of federalism under the cons titution 
ig article 356. Hardly any state has been spared and 
hardly any occzsicn free from extraneous political 
consideration. The Janeta Goverrment, for the reasons which 
I consider quite irrelevant (despite the supreme cour t 
having upheld the action) dissolved 9 Assemblies vir tually 
because of allergy to the politics of its goverancee 
The successor at the centre shot down state governments 


Mibcovdicen governors have notc ly lent their servies 


to keep opf Hlataji@Bsh PAK fole BIE Yamn. pi tff dj ee. ut also to 
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help the congress party to resolve its internal feudsl8, 


The Record proves beyond a shadow of doubt 
» in most cases, the Governors have used their offices 
to serve the interests of the ruling party at the centre. 
It is unlikely that they would heve acted thug except at 
the instance of the leaders of the ruling party. The. olear 
intent of the framers of the constitution and, indeed the 
letter and spirit of the conetitition have been violated 


in all sienificent respecte ^, in the process, the federal 


as well ae ‘he norms of democracy have 
suffered grievously. The states autonomy is violeted, its 
people are denied right to be soverned by its elected 
representatives, in accordance with the established 
conventions of the parliamentary system as was clearly 


envisaged by the founding Fathers of the constitution 9, 


It may be pointed out that such violations 
create serious in roads in states autonomy which deeply 
heart the sentiments of the people. Such practices,are 
not in national interest and not the least conductive to 
national unity and integrity. Truly speaking the growth 
of such practices in the body politic of our nation is 
cancerous which can prove fatal for national harmony and 
peace and at the same time may prove suicidal for the 


democratic institutions of the country. Such political 
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slants should be immediately checked for the heal thy 


A 


rowth of politi 


cal institutions in the country and for 


fostering the unity of the nation. Khanna J has rightly 


At 


8 irritants that have aoured Union State Relations 


le 


"There lc, in my view, much greater need to evolve 


ieal t&hy conventions in the light of constitutional 


chances the fact that in the past a single par ty 
bas been in power at the centre and in most of 
the atetes has prevented the evolution of such 
conventions. Most of the issues arising between 
the centre and the states were settled and 
resolved at the party revel rather than by 
reference to the provisions of the constitution. 
The result was that tho provisions of the 


constitution were most often bypassed" o 


she recent Panglore Seminar, Dr. V.K.Rao specified 


22. 


Inadequate devolution of taxes levied and 
collected by the union Union Government, thereby 
reducing the finances available for State 
activities within their sphere of responsibility. 
Dependence of the gtates on the Union Government 
for plan grants, loans and other adhoc grants 
and their general inadequacy from the point 

of view of the State's developmental 


responsibilities. 
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3. Dependence of the States on the Union Government for 

their share of the enormous financial resources that the Centre 
can control or influence outside Lts budgetary regor cese 

Pheae include not only the resources of the nationalised 
bankine sector but also other financial institutions such 

as the I.D.B., the Unit Trust, Life and General Insurance 
Corporations ane Provident “und Contributions, They also 


1 yet + AS 


include foreign Ail: bilstena' ns well as international, 


and the some-what ubious but nevertheless massive resources 


e 


accruing from deficits finencine sunsorted by the keserve Banke 


ex 


4. Compulsory submission of State Hive Year Plans,including 
the items within the sphere of tneir own responsibility, to 
the Plannine commission created by the Union Government 

and interfe ence and control by the latter over the Plans 
of individual states. 

5. State Dependence in vital matters affecting state 

Qeyelo mental needs becauss of the unilateral control 
exercised by the Union Government on industrial, commercial 
and monetary policy, jneivcing industrial location, nuclear 
and thermal enersy, and .sicensine of industrial and export 
units, import and expor + .estrictions, incentives affecting 
ecotroniec activity carried on within the States and linked 
with their overnll econc..c develonment, and credit limits 


and interest rates fixed by the Reserve Bank in consul tation 


with or under the guidance of the Union Finance Ministry. 
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6. Inclusion in the Concurrent list of many items which 
properly belong to the sphere of gtate responsibilities and 
the over-riding position of legislation passed on these 
subjects by Parliament without taking into account the views 
of State legislatures and rovernments. 

7. Interference by the Union Government with the formation 
and stability of State Governments by the powep they exercise 
over thelr appointment or dismissel through the agency 


of gtiate Governors, who are Central nominees and accountable 


only to the Centre for their actions. 
B. Interference with the working of state government 
s@ministration through administrative regulations or 


instructions given by the Union bureaucracy that 1g accoun t- 


o 


able for its actions only to the Union Gover nmen to 

Me scheme of distribution of legislative 
powers Leaves the impression that the State Legisla tives 
have been suppressed by 2 very strons centre and the area 
of activities of states have been further trunaated by 
reason of serious gm in roads upon the legislative 
jurisdiction of the states. 

4 study of tha Union-state administrativo 
relations indicate that the Centre has acted effectively. 
The role of Centre nas been found to be dominating, especially 
by noa-consreos governed states. The most glaring example 
is the use of C.R.P. in Sept. 1968 to deal with the strike 


in Kerala. Settling of inter-state water disputes and 
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bs areas 
boundary disputes areagin very sensitive/and matters 


of emotional concern for the states where claims end 
counter claims may mark the relation of two or more gta tese 
The most recent example oi which is the territorial and 
water disputes between Haryans and Punjab. In such matters 
the centre should act wi th due fairness and satisfy the 


states in the larger interest of the nations integratione 


As far 28 financial relations are concerned In 
faot the non-conrrers coverned states in 21l its conolaves 
and memos have amnhagised for more fiacal powers. Thi. 8 
4g a demand whica is very genuine nnd the states should 
not be treated as dole vetting corpora tions, rather a 
due share should be allotted to all atatas irrespective 
9f political considerations, 8° that these states can 
implement their social welfare »rosremmes guecasatullye 
The Geatre ahould not show any simn of bias or unfairness 
in financial matters. The emphasis should be towards a 
greater inter-state financial help, and the states as 
Bi wwanath [ns commenting on financial emerrency provisions 
point out, that tre states mht not be treated an the 


" Charity boys of the North Block of the Sacro piss 


The concern of ine states for greater financial 
&utonomy can oe appreciated if we refer to the texts of 
the rollowsag NEMOS and resolu tions etc. on Centre 


states relations, namely: 
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Centre-state financial relations-Memorandum submitted 
to the National Development Council by the United 
Government of Kerala in 1967. 

Memo submitted to the Seventh Finance Commission, 
1978 at Bhopal in 20th May,1978. 

west Bengal Government Document (on Centre—-State 
relations) Dece 1977. 

Anandpur Sahib Resolution. 

Statement of the CPI( Marxist) issued at Srinagar 
Conclave. 

Proposals of All India Forward Block submitted before 
the Srinagar Conclavee 

Scinager Declaration. 


Ali Acsam students Union Memorandum. 


Rven the questionnaire circulated by Sarkaria 


Commigsion on Gentre-state relations have attaened much 


importance to the financial aspect 


It is one thing t 


o 
f 


ask ror mcro leglsla tive, 


administrative and financial powers Prom the Centre and it 


is 


another to wni forth resolutions which are detrimental 


to nations Interest zs which him at destroying the very 


unity of the nation. Religious politics of some people 


is pavine the way for carnage in Panjab. One of the demands 


in the Anandpur Sehib resolution which throw enough light 
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; ^ MORE 2 
on the extent of provincial autonomy reads A. 


In this new Panjab tae authority of Centre should 
be confined only to the defence of the country, 
foreicn relations, communientions, railway and 
currency. All the residuary sub jects ( Departments) 
should be unaer the jurisdiction of pan jab which 


to frame its own cons ti tuti on 


+ 


In fact the resolution smck of seperatist 
tendencies. The movements like 'Khalistan' though find 
little supnort by the governuent nnd the people is the 
outcry oi some elements who are not concerned with the 
nations intesrity, who act ae the behest of foreign countries 
"And-nbout to destroy unity. In situations like this 
it becomes imperative for the government at tne Qentre to 
curbe such tendencies with all might and in such 
circums tances the:e is absolutely no har: if the Centre 
acts strong, because history bears testimony to this 

"fact that the seeds of disunity, insecurity and hatred 
followed by communal frenzy, Tones the need for at strong 
centre and in such eventuali ties e becomes inevitable. 
"pyidently in such si tuations like the one createc in 
Pan ab and some other boarderinr stites" the paramount need 
of the present and future ia a strone centre, capable 
of ensuring peace, coordinatine vital matters of common 


concern and of speaking ei ffectively for the whole country 
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The issue is sometimes posed ag 'gtrong centre 


vs strong states'. It is wrong to present the question in 


this way. The idea of ‘strong states' has no conflict with 


the idea of ‘strong centre'. A strong centre is indispensible 


for the development of states; similarly, strong states 


do not undermine the foundation of the strong centre;rather 


they are indispensable Yor the building up of a strong 


centre. What the country needs today is the balanced 


development of the centre and states. How this task can be 
fulfilled?. It can be fulfilled through a correct application 


of the idea of 'Unity in diversity’. For that, the old 


spirit has to be revived. All the parties, particularly 
the ruling party, while formulating policies and programmes 


of action for the scope of the whole country, have to take 


into consideration; the urge and aspirations of the 


people of different regions with different languages and 


different economic, political, social and culture development, 


This and this alone is the only guarantee for creating 
ha,.noious development of different regions under a 


centre^?, 
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Gonciusions 


National unity is basically dependent on mutual 


understanding between people of various states of this 


country. The task can be achieved only by proper attributes 


and approaches conducive 0 national unity, by concerted 
efforts of the centre and the states. The feeling of 


nationalism, Loyali ty and dedication to our nation will 


ultimately work out how effective our feeling of oneness 
and cohesion will bee The government on the other hand 


should never yield to regional pressure, specially 


when they take the form of violence and intimi da ti one 
The central govecnment must not allow the law and or der 


situation to deterior&te in a atate to guch an extent that 


it breeds & sense of insewuri ty everywhere. The an ti- 


socials are determined to subvert the social order and 


to discredit the democratic system. These elements are 


agen ts of foreign powers hostile to the country e 


Pawriotism for them is a bourgeois virtue, na tionalist, 


an outworn dogm&e Ne tional integration depends on 


elimina ting parochial Loyalities, establishing social 


justice. 


within the country itself, an organised attempt 
is being made to Gistabilise and disintegrate , this 
country of ourse The secessionist forces are active in 


various parts of the country, particularly in the most 
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sensitive areas of our boarders, Punjab and Kashmir on the 


one hand and north-eastern regions on the o there Communal, 
parochial, regional and fundamentalist forces are active 
in other parts of the country to disorienate the minds 

of the people and, thus, disrupt the new growing congci- 
ousness of Indian nationhood. The forces are being nurtured 
and propped up as assiduously by imperialism as by internal 
vested interests. Religion is being unashamedly distor ted 
and exploited to subvert the integrity of the country e 

Huge funds are being funnelled both overtly and 

covertly to buttsering up the unholy plan@Se Never ' 

before, since independence, hes our country faced 

concerted attack of external threats and internal sub- 
version of such a propor tion as it is faced with to day e 


This is the hard reality which are nationlist and forces 
should realise today. 


Are the secessionist demands of certain 
| people fol'owed ty mass scale loot, murder and carnage not 
enou gh examples that what we are really faced with, 18, a 
revolution of rising expectations of some vested interests, 
| detrimental to national unity. So a strong centre is 
' necessary. The idea is to have a strong centre as well 


as strong gtates because a slanging competition will not 


help either the states or centre, what will help i8 the 
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joint E erted effort, an atmosphere of mutual goodwill 
and trust. We should not forget our solemn pleage to wo rk 
for a stronger and secular India which is the corner 
stone of our constitutione, At the same time all efforts 
should be made by the centre and the states to allay the 
fears in the minds of certain minorities by constant and 
sincere endevours so that the discontent is not allowed to 
keep on gimmering for long in the longer interest of the 
natione 


To conclude it may be emphasised: 


“mat the recent political developments must serve 

as an eye opener to the leaders and statesman of 

tnis nation who are at the help of affairs end who 
guide the destiny of the natione In fact it is 
they who first should rise above narrow gains and 
Xnink intermes of unity and intogri ty of the ne tione 
Despite repeated exhor tations for national integration, 
divis:ve forces in various parts of the country have 
threatened the integri ty and unity of the na tional 
is this, more than any thing else, that should compel 
& fresh look into the relations of the centre and the 
states29", 


It is basically the political parties who have 
the responsibility in shaping centre state relations 


and promoting national integratione After independence we have 
geen that certain parties has been engaged in such activities 
which are detrimental to national uni tye consti tutional 
premise alone cannot achieve na tional 41ntegration nor 

alone Z8 judicial concern cane without the society 


being organised on the basis of sound economic principal it 
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is impossible to have national integration. I finally Vie an 
be pointed out that goaly & common endeavour by all can 7 | 
help achieve national unity and integri ty? 
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Sarkar, Subrata; 


Publishers Calcutta, pe9. 
Nehru, J Le; he Discovery of Indis. 
Wheare,K.C.; Federal Government, 1967 
Oxford University Press, pel2e 

Singhvi,L.M.; Union State Relations( Preface) 
Published by the Institute of Constitutional 
and Parliamentary Studies,1969. 

Poti, PoS; Centre State Relations and National 
Integration, Popular Jurist' vol 3 Noel 
Jan-Feb 1986 p.28. 

CAD, Vol VII, 1948, pp 37 

Also see Supra fene I p8 

Supra fene 2o 

Supra fene 5 pp 28-29. 


Ibid. 
For details Refer theme paper on ' cen tre- dta te 
Relations" presented by Nani A» Palkhivala 
at the Banglore Seminar Aug, 1985. 
Source "popul Jurist " Vol I Noel Jan-Feb 
84 pelle 
Nariman, Fo 9; Five Test Matches Centre Vs Statese 
"popular Jurist XMar/April 1984 Pele 
3 tion of areas, 
Formation of new states and altera: : 
boundaries or names of existing states-Parliament 
may by law- 
eds a new State by separation of t ari tony oe 
any state or by uxkkk uniting two or . te S ake o 
parts of gtates or by uniting any terr ‘ory 


a part of any state: 
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b)Increase the area of any State; 
c)diminish the area of any State; 
d)alter the boundaries of any state; 
e) alter the name of any state; 


(provided that no Bill for the purpose shall be introduced 
in either House of Parliament except on the recommendation 
of the President and unlese, where the proposal contained 
in the Bill affects the area, boundaries or name of any of 
the States ** * *, the Bill has been referred by the 
President to the Legislature of that State for expressing 
its views thereon within such period as may be specified 
in the reference or within such further period as the 
president may allow and the period so Specified or 

allowed has expired") 


(Explanation I-In this article, in clauses (a) to (c), 
‘state! includes a Union territory, but in the proviso, 'gtate' 
does not include a Uni on terri tory. 


à ; rer fe £ t by clause 
xplana tion Il-The' power conferred on Parliamen 

[5 crudos the power to form a new gtate or Union terri tory 
by uniting & vart of any State or Union territory to any 
other St&te or Union territory). 


130 Provisions in case of failure of consti tutional 
Machinary in states: 


ident on receipt of report from the 
Done ra * of a State or otherwise, ae 7 
satisfied that & situation has greece in ed P 
the Government of the State cannot Be aE ed o 
in accordance with the Proves ore o E E 
constitution, the President may op proc 


imself all or any of the functions 
D eue E er ene of the State andall or any of 
z EE vested in or exercisable by the Governor 
pate body or authority in the State other than 
the Legislature of the gtate; 


hat the powers of the Legislature of 
boeie o shall be exercisable by or under 
the authority of Parliament. 


nci dental anå consequential provisions 
o make foe «s the Prosident to be necessary or 
A EDI for giving effect to the objects of 
the proclamation, including provisions for » 
suspending in whole or in part the operation o2 
any provisions of this Constitution relating 
to any body or authority in the State. 
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Provided that nothing in this clause shall authorise 
the President to assumo to himself any of the powers vested 
ir exercisable by a High Court, or to suspend in whole or 
in part the operation of any provision of ths Cons ti tution 
relating to High Courtse 


bee: 


14e £hanna, H.3.; “Centre-state Relation". Popular Jurist 


Jan/ Feb 1986 per. 
15. gome exaiplas of use and misuse of Art 356 in case 
of faslure of constitutional machinary are: 
Rast panjab(1951); Pepsu(1953); Andhra(1959; Cochin 
(1955); £erala(1959),61,64,65); pb(1966),002(1966), 
Ra jagthan(1967); wand pur(1967) ; Haryana(1967); West 
pengal (1968) , U.P. (1968), Bihar (1969) ; Pondi chery 
(1968); Sihar(1969); 0rissa(1971);0ujrat(1971); 
Mysore(1971); etc. Recent examples of A.P.,Kerala 
etc. are also too glaring.For reference 89e J CDS 
pp 82-116, J. Ro gwach-Qffice of Governor 19TT 
M. So Pahiya-Office of Governor, 1919s | 
How Governor's have helped the Congress Party to 
resolve its internal feuds. 
Governors have no% only lent their servi ces to keep 
opposi tion parties out of office but also to help v 
the Congress party to resolve its internal feudse 
A distinct category of cascs of imposition of President's 
rule to heip & faction-ridden Congress party in a State 
to tide over a leadership crisis although the Party's 
majority was intacte 


It was a palpable abuse of en emergency provision 
of the Cons ti tution for purely party endse 


These cases are well known and are recognised &8 
a distinct category in standard works by Scholars? 


Panjab in 1951 and 1966 
Uttar Pradesh in 1973 and 1975 
Andhra Pradesh in 1973 
Gujarat in 1974 
Orissa in 1976 


To elaborate on two of these cases, Shri H.N.Bahugun& 
resigned as Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh on November 
29,1975. 
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F EAT U.R E 
BUDH SINGH: FOUNDER OF PREZDOM MOVEMENT IN J&K 


By Balraj Puri 


Mahatma Budh Singh was not only the senior-most leader of the freedom 
< 

movement in the State but also the founder. He had raised his. 

voice of protest against the System long before any organised 


political activity started in the State. 


While Sheikh Abdullah became part of the national freedom movement- 
after conversation of the Muslim Conference to the National 
C-onference- in 1939, Budh Singh had made his debut as a nationalist 
leader way back in 1925 when he left the prestigious post of Deputy 
Commissioner to plunge into tne freedom movement. The Sheikh, who 
Started his political career six years later, not only acknowledged 
the pionearing role of Budh Singh but also used-to call him his 


Spiritual father. 


In fact Budh Singh had come to public limelight much earlier in 1915 whe 
Senn government service, he became the first known person in 

Jammu and Kashmir state to respond to the Swadeshi call of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He also started wearing black turban to identify himself 

with the Akali Dal which had Lewes an anti-British agitation 


as an ally of the Congress. 


Budh Singh was born in May 1988 at Mirpur, a district headquarter 
in Jammu region, now occupied by Pakistan. His father Anant Ram was 
an advocate and a staunch Arya Samajist. But his mother was a Sikh 
and he was married at 16- to a Sikh girl Maya Devi. It was mainly 


due to the influence of the two ledies that he embraced Sikhism. 


In 1906, he joined Government Service as a camp clerk to the 
Settlement Commissioner, an Englishman named Talbot, whose simplg 
life greatly influenced the impressionable youngman. He rose to 


the position of a Deputy Commissioner. 


The young officer was of a non-conformist and defiant type. At a 
time when no dissent was audible in public life, not to speak of 
the bureaucracy, he had the courage to defy the prevailing practices 


COM 
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of exploitation and authoritarianism. There are instances of his 
efusal to implement the begar system, under which Government work 


was got done without payment of wages. 


Once when he was posted at Kishtwar, he received orders to get the 
bridal path repaired through ' begar' for the journey of the heir 
apparent Hari S ingh. He wrote back asking for funds for the 
purpose and incurred the wrath of his Superiors for making such amı 
unexpected demand. He had, however, to sanction the grant-.ü order 
to get the path repaired in time for the royal visit. Again, when 
Hari Singh wanted some horses t» be shown to him out of which he 
could buy one, Budh Singh presented him a bill for three days wages 
for all those who had brought their horses for showing him from 


long distances, 


Budh Singh gave more vocal expression to his reaction over the 


practico of begar when he was moved by a sicht of labourers being 


tortured to do work without payment, on his way from Jammu to Srinagar. 


He organised a public mecting in Srinagar in 1922 to protest against 
the inhuman practice. Boing almost the first public expression of 
the grievances of the oppressed Kashmiris, it caused quite a few 
tremors in the official and non-official Circles of the State, 
However, on account of his reputation of integrity and saintliness 


and also his popularity with the people, Maharaja Pratap Singh, the 


then ruler of the State, took a generous view of his unusual actions. 


| But the British officers took serious note of his activities and 

| pressed for strong action against him. In 1925, he forestallod any 
such action by submitting his resignation from the post o£ Deputy 
Commissioner. However out of Special consideration form nim, the 


Maharaja sanctioned him a monthly pension of Rs. 77. 


Budh Singh became a wandering faqir, moving from village to village 
on foot and arousing the consciousness of the people for fr edom and 
justice. He was not merely a political leader. He was hailed as a 


Mahatma and was called a Tyagmurti, a symbol of renunciation. He 


was the only person in the State whose appeal cut across all castes 
and communities. 


He simultaneously earned the goodwill of not only his own community 
but also of people of both Jammu and Kashmir regions. It is <n 


COMES 
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achievement which has hardly been matched by any other leader since 
them. 


Sikhs of the country honoured him by selecting him as one of the 

Panj Piaras ( the holy five ) to lay the foundation stone of the 
renovated temple of Punja Sahib. The Dojras o Jammu honoured him 

by thrice electing him ( beginning in 1930) to the presidentship of 
the Dogra Sabha, the representative organisation of Dogras. And 
finally Kashmiris gave him the unique honour by olecting him the 
President of their premier political party National Confer cuce? first 
in 1942 and second in 1944. The only other person who occupied tnis 


august office was no other than Sheikh A»?ullah. 


During his three-year presidentship of the Dogra Sabha, Budh Singh 
politicised it and declared it to be the Congress of the State. After 
the Maharaja banned the party, ho founded the Kisan party in 1934. 
The same year, he was elected to the first State assembly called the 


Praja Sabha, from tho Mirpur-P?oonch consticu^ncy. 


Budh Singh, along with a numser of other progressive Hindus got in 
touch with Muslim leaders of Kashmir headed by Sheikh Abdullah to 
persuade them to form a common political party of all communities. He 
made no mean contribution to the conversion of the Muslim Conference 


into the National Conference in 1939 and redicalising the letter. 


He presided over the famous Sopore session of the Conference in 1944 
which adopted tne radical socio-economic manifesto of thc party 


called New Kashmir. 


Budh Singh was imprisoned for varying terms for three tines. His 
last imprisonment was in May 1946 for participating in the " Quit 
Kashmir" movement. Though his earlier statements, memoranda and 
presidential addresses of the party he headed were radical enough, 
he declared during his what was called the treason trial in 1946 
that the timo had passed for tinkering with the system through 


reforms. Freedom and revolution were his new goals. 


After independence, Budh Singh joined the first popular government in 
the State headed by Sheikh Abdullah. But his austere and execting 


standards of public life were out of tune with the new cult ire of 


power. In less than two years, his portfolios were changed thrice, 


CONE s e e 4 
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from Relief and Rehabilitation to Health and then Information end 


Broadcasting. Eventually he resigned from the Cabinet in October 1950. 


Politically also he felt somewhat maladjusted. He was elected the 
first president of the newly created provincial committee otf the 
Jammu National Conference. But he records in his autobiography that 
it hurt him when Sheikh Abdullah accused him of regional bias in 
his new role. He was got ril of this role as also removed from the 
centre of the State politics when he was sent to the Rajya Sabha in. 


19527 


In 1953, he came in a frontal clash with Sheikh Abdullah on the lette 
equivocation on the issue of the State's accession to India. While 
some other colleagues of the Kashmiri leaders played a sort of double 
role, Budh Singh was outspoken in his criticism. Later as a member of 
the Rajya Sabha, he defenlel the action against Sheikh Abdullah, inclu 


ding his removal from power and arrest. 


In his later years, Budh Singa moved closer to the Communists.But his 
Communist colleagues left the Nationel Conference in 1958 to form the 
Democratic National Conference which later became the State unit of 


the CPI(ML). He was thus isolatel from the Communist movement also. 


The new leadersnip of the State government which replaced Sheikh 
Abdullah hai far less need for too honest, too austere and too truth- 
ful a person like Budh Singh. Whe he returned from New Delhi to Jammu 
in 1964 after completing his’ seconi term in the Rajya Sabha, he had 
become the lonelisst person in the politics of the State. He retired 
to his but at Khanpur village near Jismu. Firman Ali, a Gujar boy, 


who served him till his end, was his only constent company. 


Towards the closing years of his life, he moved to Jammu where he 
continued to lead the life of a hermit, cut off from the social and 
political life of the State till he breathed hails Hast at themeipe 

age of 91, on May 14, 1975, with many of nis dreams stil? unfmlfilled- 


INFA 
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3. CHALLENGES AND ISSUES 


Professor CHANDRA PAL* 


iv Introduction 


Protcction of human rights is a global as well as 
F 1 s : e e 
Nactponal Concern, Incia fully recognized this in 1979 when 


1 


it became a party tc tho International Cavana ih Givi eine! 
eibi end akcha, Ins doing sc, India undertouk Legal 
;ligatisons tco thc international community to cbservo and 
protect human rights. Not only cid India make a Unilateral 
Declaration against Torture saying that it would comply with 
the UN Declaratisn egainst Torture, it ovon initiated thc 
1977 rescluticn of the UN Gencral assembly that intro^ücoc 


the Declaration, 


Inóia is an open country with a strong pross end an 
infepencent sn? strong judicia y which has delivered sumo 
highly creative jucgemerts* to protect Fundamental richts. 
overnment India has also appointed National Human Richts 
Commission, Yeot cvon these end thor Incian institutions 
with substantive powers to safeoguare the fundamental rights 
of the citizens have failed te provide effective protection to 
the hundreds of Indian citizens who have cdod afton torture 
and ill-treatment,“ Tho victims have been ordinary men end 
women, cvcn children, some of them picked up on the flimsiost 
of criminal chargés, anc have come from nearly every state 


Guring the past decade, 


The human rights in India flew from two main soùrcos & 


(a) Part - III of thc Indian Constitutien wherein ccrtoin 
fundere nta il rights have been quaranmtced* to the 


A—— —— ee m moe Mt mon m 


Te em um eem Mtas smart sre b e eter n vt a iar IR RR PEE n 


cE Ca LiboMa, Dh Die (ie urukshe tra), Professor, Head anc Deon, 


Law Faculty, ivaharshi Deyanand l Jniversity, Rohtok-194001. Incia, 
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The Universal seclaration of lumen Rights starts with 
a prcemolc and proclaims human richts es a common standard of 
achicveinent of all people and all nations. There are 20 
articles in thé Universal Pe claration of Hunan Rights, 


T 11 


There is & strong xe semblence between the rights 
Guarantced under thc Indian Constitution and Che Declaration 


Human Rights. The imoortanec of the Universal Declaration of 


1 


Human Rights has »ccn ciphasised by thc Supreme Court of Incis 


6 


in various recent judgements, Thus, thc pre-requisites for 


thc enjoyment of human rights can bc sccurcd only by prémotion 


of universal respect for human rights, organised public 


opinion and sustained work by States and citizons alike. 


3, Necd to 


improve 3 


lico and People Relations 


As the police investigates. most of the pre-trial 
events, thus it is necessary to take a lock at the Indian 
Police systcm. The British gave India the Police Act, 1861, 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 1861 and thc Indian Evidence Act, 
1872. These three acts gave India the present Police Svstom. 


] 


To reform thc Policc System when Curzon appointed the Police 


Commission, 1920, The Commission studicd the working of 


police stations end said s 


there can be sa doubt that the police force 
throughtut thc ry is in a most unsatisfactory 


Te 
Condition, that GS erc common everywhere, that 
this involves grca injury to the people and 
discredit to the gcvornment and thot radical 
reforms are necessary. 


It lep thererone. necessary to emphasize that no 
imorovement in Police work cen bc expected so long as the 


3 


relations betweon the police and the people are as bad as they 


€ 


toony. There can be little doubt that the attitude of 
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most of the police towerds thc people, particulerly tovarg, 


: q ^T^ mmc AY 
those whe ere poor ond deprived, is err.gont, naughty and 
Stas T a BR EL 45 that thc police acts n ou 
Migh=hencea. ihe result is that tho parice gets no public 


coMDerctlon in its work cf investigating into offences, sg 


thee Virtually the only 


Suspected persons end t 
degree mothods. Improve 
governments tek MiVGco o wmprove Che-attitude of 
police towands the peoplo. Positive attempts must bc madc 
that the police carns the respect and cenfidence, end 


Sventuelly the friendship, of thc pcoplc among whom it wor 


rc 
ct 
p 
wo 
m 
H 
ce 
S 
E 
E 
A 
— 
7 
H 
Fb 


CENS OE the police and ti 
State Governments to chalk out the ways and mans by which 
a sense of cordiality may be dcvclopcó between thc people 

(including the poorer soctions of socicty) and the polico. 
Cne Way i to lot the police ranks know that those of thom 
1a Confidence cf the people are likely ti 
premotcd and those who incur public hostility are likely tí 
miss promotional chances. Secondly, one police officer in 
cach district is appointcd te act as cn mbudsman who can | 
approeched. by any person heving a grievance against thc pel 
end who wevld promptly deal with thc complaint? So, it is 
necessary that the names and the locations of the ombudsme r 
should be widely advertised ss that they can bc Casily 
2 A third remedy is to sco: 
“22 Commit custodial offences of any kind a1 
&deguatcly punished 7nd thc Punishment awarded to them is 


given the maximum publicity; A wrong inpressi^n Prevails | 
: | | 
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38r foy es 
enongst the upper hierarchy of “the palice as well as the 


mcd forces thet the moralc (f the ranks would bc advorscly 


arlucu.d if oring » rsonnol are adequately punished and the 


c 


unishnonts orc given wide publicity. If thc maintenance 9f 


1 


cordial relations with the supolic is understood as a 


ry 


requirement of success :f the police forco in the discharge 

f its main functions of curbing the offenders, it should be 
Sasy to realise that any means which thus, incrcases thc 
officicncy of thc police force would incrcasc rather than 
decrease the morale of the ranks. It is obvious that Publicity 


Jiven to thc punishment ewardcd t^ orring policcmon would 


Ita 


increase thc confidence of thc public in thc farincss and the 


efficiency of the sol$co PONCE Ss 


J Law on Arrest and Necd for Reform 


Section 50 of- the Criminal pr»ccdurc code requires thit 
every berson arrested without a werrant shall bc given full 
Particulars c5zut thc offence for which he is aLTre sted) or Genes 
grounds for such arrest, When a person is arrested in 
execution of a werrant, section 75 sf the Criminal Procedurc 
Code requires that thc arrestcd person shell be netieies the 
substance of thc warrant andy iS ew requires, the warrant 
Shall.be shown to him. As suggested in the .excollcnt 
working .paper on custodial crimes prepared by the Law 
Commission, whenever c person is arrested it should bc 


] 


imperative for the police of icer t> :btein the name of any 
rclation or fricnd tz whom informatizn about thc arrest may 

be communicated, Tt is suggested that it should els; bc 
incumbcnt tc inform the relation or friend all thc particulars 


»f the alleged offcnco if a pers n is arrestcd without a 
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dus i 


t 
C UNI. the relation or friend should invariabj 


int D EAE icc rU TEE whore th Derson te hes, 

J ¢ ot ^t 3 "tio yere tH pergo Ls o] A 
infíormod of tbc police station where € | 3on being 
D D POLE a Asus 1j 5 - UT + tae 
tokon Dy t ensem OCAS ANG nime tv is a fact that very 


Sem vNoNpolacG Officers arresting à person with or withg 
a warcont mou sallow the procedurc laid down under sect 


-— a Ver + s 
SONAT EET. the 


CCAUC Odc. Ls is necessary 


thiat failure of the police 


ct 


serve the requirements 


prescribed by law while arresting a person should bc msde 


( 


punishable offence. 


lt is common €xpcricncc that the police i ton ark 
a person oy visiting him in the dead of thc igneo Tik 


is usually made without a warrant and 


the residenee of thc 


erm sted pcrsin is also scarchced without legal authority 


ye 


bhonsct ef thc midnight Call is t. strike terror in the vict 


anc his family members, Nz inecpendent witnesses ar 


v 


morc over, available to witness thc iilegalitics committed p 


the police on such ccasions. The law should 


of very oxccptional 


G alss be a punishabic offcnt 


The Supreme Court hes held, as observes in thc 


on, thet an arrested person 


Should be entitlcd to heve his counsel Present during 
a l i 


use of third degree 


cthoc M OVER, it is necessa E 
methods. ONG e, iG ks necessary that at the time of arre 


interrogation, ss as to minimise the 


itself on Opportunity should bc availcblc to the aecuead. to 
Aun o (e tO 
Genibact His ccunself, through telephone 


1M. 


Or oth iso ^ 
cherwi so, Sie 


ae 
mp 
[6] 
ct 
D 


prenet acti mav in prope asc c 
prom ction mey in pr PET Cascs be taken for a writ 
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imi AES 


f nebcas corous,.  Theo«sc provisions ais required t. be 


inconpereted in the relevant soctions of thc Criminal Proccdumx 


Code, -Breach cf these provisi.n should bc a specific offence. 


Tho Droscribed sues require that as som as a pers on 
is arrested, on'entry with regard te the arrest and time Jf 
the arrest should be made in the rorovant getelourtel, it 1G 
common cxpericnce that very often such entries are not mace 

or days or cvcn wecks after the arrest, end when the cntrics 
arc made they are totally falser 10 aie SGC igwa all west, wae 
failure tc make the necessary entry and the making of false 
entries should be mace serious offenccs which, if established, 


should result in adequate punishment, 


One of the most abused Provisions of the Criminal 
Preocedurc Code is section 151 which enables every police 
3ff. cor “knowing fi | ¢7sign t^ commit any cognizable 


of2enee? "UO arrast cny pcrs.n withcut orders from the 


C and without a warrant. Many innocent persons have 


cr 


magistra 
been arrested under this sccti-n cither for ulterior motives 
tadon pali tiroak pressurc. Sub-scction 2 of sceticn 151 


L 


roquircs that a person si arrested is not ty bc detained for 


more thon 24 hours unless his further cetention-is authorised 
uncer some provision of the ode. “What ds usually cone in 
crder to formally comply with this scction is to “take 
advantage of sections 107 to 116 of Criminal Procedure Code 
which rolate to thc taking of sccurity for keeping peacc. 
Uncer these przvisi ns, powers have been given to exccutive 
magistrates (who usually comply with what the police wents) 
to cnguire whether the arrested perscn is likely tc commit 


any breach of pcacc cr to disturb public tranquility, whether 
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or 


I 
2» 
© 
ee 

l 


1 
he Pessesses or distributes seditious matter, whether hc hes 


HOCH COCON MS to Comceall his presence, and so forth 
E 


Uhewenguiny may l=st six months and the person may bc kept 


zh 


under arrest during tho period of cnquiry. 


Iw things arc necossary to prevent thc misusc of 
these provisions, Firstly, thc powers under section 107 and 
subsequent sections in that chapter of the Criminal 
P-»occcurc Code shoul be taken away frcm executive 
magistrates end conferret con judicial magistrates. Secondly 
whenever the errest by the police of any person under section 
151 or the action takon against him uncer scction 107 te 116 
is f-und ts be unfounded anc unjustified, the law shoulc 
provide that the p.liccmen concerned will be liable t» be 
Drosccutceo for unlawful Ccnfinement anc will bc acequately 


punishcc., 


It is found that first informaticon reports are not 
taken down at thc policc stati.n when the oefficer-in-chargc 


finds that thc ellegcc offence is committee by a policeman or 


by any perscn who is a policc favourite, Not recording of o 


E 


first informaticn roport without acequate reasons should be 
^ Y : c ^ 
regarded as a sericus breach cf duty for which the concerned 


officer should bc liable tc penal action., 


5. Human Rights Violations in Police Custody 


Most of the torture -f undertrial Drisoners tckc 


E WW ES 1 j| DE : ^ 
place during the course of Investigation, Law snoulea make it 


aK UM EE CE Er AS. : 
Mandatory that bcforc interrogation of on arrcstcco person 


hc must bc informec by thc interregator that he has a right 


ah = : ^ C Dre ec nd à | 
to have his counsel present at the time of Overy interrogation 
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The accused should also be entitled t+ contact his relating 


'T friends to approach a counsel te Secure. his presence at the 


The Supreme Court has laid down that onc of thc 
Cc-hscquenccs of Article 2i of the Constitution is that no 
Cetainede porscn can be subjected te restrictions or 
incignitios which are not necessary for the purpose of 
Continuing hin in detention. For this rcason thc Supremc 
Court has condemned more than once the unnecessary hand- 
Cuffing of Prisoners or taking them through public streots, 
Inspite of these rulings of the Supreme Court, some prisoners 
are still hanec-cuffcc T oven paracdéd in public streets in 
order to humilato them. This snould be mado a Scrious offence 
for which the Cencorne policcman should bc adequately 


Punished, 


There are Acts like the TADA which extend to the 
whole country anc which meke it vory Cifficult for an arrested 
P€TSON, Cven if he is innecont, to Secure his release on bail, 
Moreover, a person errestcd undor TADA May remain in jail for 
a whole ycar even if there is no evidence against him anc ne 
Challan is filed in his case in the [¢Signated Court. Such 
oDpressivc laws serve no useful pursose. They couse grave. 
injustice and by increasing the dissatisfaction of the people 
they defeat thc purpose -feor which the y are enacted, Such 
laws deserve to bo ebrogatcc, 

The conditions in which undertrial mrisoners as well 


OS Convicts are catsined in various Indian jails should bo 


improved, 1 
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Over 30 men anc boys were coliberately blinded py 
l r ^ 320 } TWO. Y tA 
the police with thick necdles anc acid between October 1979 
and November 1980 in Bihar. Bctween 1988 anc 24 October 


1991 about 106 persons had dica in New Delhi's Tihar Jail 


OMS 


alone. 


Numerous cascs of torture have been reporte in the 
Indian news metia but these represi Only a fraction of the 
real total. Torture frequently gocs un—rcportec unless there 
is an investigetion by en inccpendent human rights or civil 
libortics b.cy?, Some form of public protest, or a 


political dimension, 
6. Irial of Human Riohts Violations 


Offcnccs committed whilc arresting persons anc 


keeping them in Custocy, some of which have been montioncc 
above, would be tried ia usual course >y mogistrates, 
sessions court anc thc higher judiciary. Even violation of 
human rights which woul? bc investigatee by the humen rights 


Commission will rosult in Criminal: trials in thc orcinary way 


way, 
Whenever any aécused person who is under arrest is 


ee a Em ects AAS as ge 
brought before a Magistrate, cither far Temane under section 


aS j E EN TEE VON E Hez. 6 
167 of the Criminal Procedure Cox eG or for eny other purp Se, a 


1 ~ "s "YT q mì ~] ^ Y > 
shoule be the prescribe Guty of the magistrate t»; cnquirc 


in Custocy and his statement 


shoul? be rcccorcece by tk Magistrate, If thc 


whethor hc was ill-trcatc do 


alleged ill 


nont j €; vc ze e . 
treatment is found t. Nave causer EUROS te tho accuscd. Wes 


shoule be thc Guty of the m 
examination ond te recone tha Csult + 
al at ES Score the result thereof, The practice 


which is followec n Many Casas me : 
any Cascs of Securing an order 


l 
H 
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rcmand under S- ction 167 of th, Criminal Procedure Code 
without Physically Procucine thc Person before the Magistrate 


should be specifically prohibited by law, 


In thc course of trial of custocial offcnecs, when it 
is found that an injury was er injurics were causcc to a 
person while in police cust oey (whether the injurics rcsultoc 
in custodial Coath or not), a Drcsumo;tion should ard sc that the 
injury or injuries were caused by the solice officer who had 
thc custody of that Person during thc relovant porioc, This 
Proposal has alreacy been mače by the Law Commission but is 
not yet implemontec, It should bc implemented forthwith by 
adding section 114C in the Evidence Act, 


( 


In thc working paper Of thc Law Commission on 
Custocial crimes it has been suggested that sccti:n 197 of 
Criminal Procedure Code, which requircs sancti.n of the State 
for the prosecution of certain police officers, shoulc bc 
qualified by a Provise in thc following terms ; 

"Nothing containcc in this section shali apply 

in case cf custodial offence where a court on 

an enquiry is prima facic’ of the opinion that 

the accused sublic servant committed an offence 

of penal neture within his custody," 

It is submitted that this provis: requires te be 
widened by including ll offences Committed during thc arrest 
of the persen and should not be confined to offences 
Committed after the arrest and when the pensen was in Custoc y, 
Moreover, thc expression "offences of penal meatu? in the 


?ToDosecd proviso should be substitute: by the words "OPPeunces 


C 


of penal nature or involving vidlation of Article 21 of the 


Constitution", This will make it unnecessary te have state 
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ANO 
te 


where arrested pers ns are sub jectcco with 
j vj T 
u 


adequete justification tc indignitics such as handcuf fing 


OMe maraGine im publico stroots, 

nu can a CUS ady should be entitled t annie 
oemed stiate for being medically S ounea. The mecical 
Gxoaminacarn Ney bee: mo Neeeseary oO account of iil—tr»catmenee 
bre sse result meamMatueal auimenys. In cithor casc t+ Te 


Magistrate shoulc-hsvc thc right after making an cnquiry 4 
decide whether thc person in custody should be lue e ates i sy 


UM Neo a Meo o - PA SPs 
Xaminec anc if so by whon, 


‘ite workina maser at - G : i 
m Se Pepor et the Law Commission has dealt wit 


THE question of compensation whic} 
© question of compensation which may be granted at the 


Conclusion of criminol.trizsl ` 
Timinet-trial in cases whorc thc human rights 


person are violated - here i i 1 
: e violato or whore eusiicdial death 


es t kc jl V tj d 5 re 
h Sj In ois GO. I ls sul WELON iet m aE al 
UD TTEA thie + the com! iGDmSoOUcTOnD sh C ul a 


be Pixer by thc iminel court 
i eco mel cOurtiand should not 


left to bc Cecicce 
© CCIC by the ivil 3 
by the civil Court. In a com: 


ie Lu LL a - 
S:9 WC VO T, ENC criminal c iex) Sin 
oli26u 


ats 


-ocer that the victim may 


She swe Se IS 
tae awa oF ful “YC tio 
awar Y full compensation 


Out of two thcorits m i 
tw hesorit s menticned in 


she working paper of the 


" s X ' 1 

= Ue cryo Whe eer (the 
ha E 7 
This is oOCCausc the 


Compensation ta be given 


Paw manta os : à 
ter mental anguish caused by decet? à : 
ee. ? M e easca inuy and 
isai lity The ^ 
~ _ ^. La ure 
- Urt n WC Vcr ha A 
: Be Swawi bo Pree to a eot tne 
interest theory wh tl 
Sx WAC che C “EX Nsaticn 4 
| L^ 0Saviom to be awardee woule 
result in SERS " cfi 
eee ater be nefatr the vi +: 3 Wed 
ctin or his heirs as the 
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N3 cxccutivc l.agistrate shcu!4 have the power of 
discharging any jucicial function, Dervicularly where a 
question relating to humen zights is likely to arise, Ae 
wy should not be empowered ti discharge 


any Cuties unccr section 107 anc subsequent sections «f the 


Criminal Procedure C Co relating to the security for keepin 


iQ 


peace anc gc d behaviour, They sheul? also not have thc power 


to cecice mottors relating to the custody of uncortricl 
prisoners under sccticn 1€7 cf the Criminal Procecurc Cocc, 
as certcin laws allow, Generally, matters involving human 
rights should be decided only by judicial authoritics, 

In respect (f custodial deaths, secticn 176 of the 
Criminal Pr: cecurc Code, even after its recent amendment, is 
of little use .in finding cut whether a coath in custody Was 


duc to naturel causes or fuc to police misbehaviour. The 


reason for the incfficiency of Scction 176 is that thc enquiry 


under that section is not preceded by an investigation 
through an agency indcpencent of tho police establishment, 
Even an cfficiont jucicial officor would find it difficult to 
reach a satisfactory conclusisn in regard te the cause sf a 
Custocial death if the necessary evidence is not led before 
him after a proper enc impartial investigeticn. This is why 
ali deaths and violations of humen rights alleged to have 
been committee by government agencies (inclucing police 
forces) should be investigated and dealt with by thc human 
rights comaissions which are now provided far by the 
Protection of Human Rights Act 1993, 

The main cefect in the Act is that tho Commissions 


would not be allowed tə set up their swn independent 
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1. ei Vat t C d i} H A 

ho Vv WO A (C. VCI No 
S yati nachi Y jt yough nc 4 V ul D g n y we 
inves tigation nmacnine 279 Styl 


A ic ifi —HPGP 
dint administrative, technical enc scientific staff, Th 
api QGN 2 


eut 


commissions will have to carry cut their pivoculg ative Wek 
through the police sup) lied by the government, It is 
common knowledge that the police are reluctant to STE ge wi 
proper investigation into the excesses committed by their oy 
Colleagues. The Commissions would fail in prctccting human 
rights if they are not cnabled to appoint and develop 


investigative machinerics of their own. 


The Act gives the option to thc state governments t 


: E 9 
appoint or net to appoint human rights commissions, 


Appointment of State commissions shoulc bc mede compulsory. 


The Nati.noal Human Rights Commission is doing commencable 
c Nati.n: ume q € 


ja E for protecting human rights of the citizens, The 


Commission publishcs a monthly 'Human Rights-Nows Letter! 


about its activitics, 


From the forcgoing Ciscussion regarding the 


protection of human rights in Incia, the conclusion emerge s 


that the laws guarding against violations of human rights art 


a 


substantial |! but they are not being implemented properly. 


However, thc higher courts, havc from timo to time given for 


reaching and innovative decisions? to protect victims of 


torture anc? ill-treatment, But, thc report of Amnestry 


Internetional (1993) hag recorded the deaths cf 459 in the 

Custocy of tho police ane security forces since 1985. Thus 

to cnhance thc protection of human rights and the 

prevention of torture, tho following steps are recommended : 

i) The Govt. of India 
shouleé adopt an 
rights, 


ane all the State Governments 
official policy to protect human 
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All allegatio, s Of DE A ME 
ALL d 9 t torture g Ould bc investigated 


5 bes Ir: Salas Snoul« Cnsure that CXisting le gal 
eduar Cay cl RS ` u c © LOS LO c 
lia ^ ainst COrt rc aro Q Doc C 1n utl 

.Zcumst “i Si 


The deteinces SHOULEG be Sor ifi 
5 S should bo rormolly notifica of thcir 


ne government should institutc an intensive 

^ gramme of humen richts CCucaticn aS a standard 
- Of the training Curriculum for all Police and 
rity forcos Personne] involved in the arrest 
ntion ana interrogation cf suspects: ( 


The re should bc a Statutory right t5 compcnsaticn 
of victims of torture ond ill-treatment; 


The government of India should strengthen its 
international commitment to provent torture which 
it affirmed and mače a Unilateral Declaration 
against torturc’ in 1979, 


viii) The full cn joyments of human Tights can be secured 


ix) 


in Incie only by promotion of univcrsal respect 
for human rights, organised public opinion and 
Sustained work by the governments an? citizens 
alike, 

The human rights movements necá to bc further 
activated and macc mre intensive, The unwritten 
code of human rights is tho unwritten Magna Carta 
Of all mankind, 
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These Fundamental rights ere 3 CU 

i) Rights of equality (Articles 14-18) 

ii) Richt freecom (Articles 19-22) | s i 
iii) Right against Exploitation (Articles 23-24) A 
ORNE to freedcm of roligion(Articles 25-28) 

v) Culturel anc educatienc! rights of minorities 
‘Articics 29-30) 
et to ic tute eel rcmediecs (Articles 32-35), 


vi) 
Sco S.C, Khare, Human Rights and Unitcc Nations 
1—99 (1977). 


c for example, Mancka Gandhi V, Union of India (1978) 
SCR 6; M.H. Hoskot V. Statc of Maharashtra (1979) I 
SCR 192; Ranchir Singh V. Union of Incia (1982) 3 SCR 
298: Hussainara Khatoon V. Home Secretary ( 4199749) 3 

SCR 169, 


Quoted in A.S, Gupta, Police Reform in Retrospect, 

XXIV Indie Journal of Public Administration, 60 (1978); 
Alsc sce S. Subramaniam, "The Police in India; 
Attitudinal Change a Must", The Tribune (Chandigarh), 
July 27, 1995, ». 8. 


Some of such organisations in India are : Andhra Pradesh 
Civil Liberties Committee (APCLC); the Association for 
the Protecticn of Democratic Rights (APDR), Calcutta; 

the Civil Liberties Human Rights Organisation (CLAHRO) 

in Manipur; Citizens for Demacracy (CED), Delhi: the 
Committcc for the Protection of Domocratic Rights (CPDR) 
Bombay; the Free Legal Aid Committee (FLAC) in Bihar: theo 
Naga Pe»ple's Movement fcr Human Rights (NPMHR), the; 
Peuple's Union for Civil Libertics (PUCL); and the í 
People's Union for Democratic Rights (PUDR), 


the Protection of Human Rights Act, 1993, s-21, 


In carly 1995 the Con: a list of 3007 persons 
aetalnoc uncer TADA anc the public Safety Act in J&K 
State. This list, once rcccivco by the Commission, was 


A. 


opened to the public. Sco 2(5) Human Rights—News 


Sec Constitution =f India, Pert III (Fundamental Richts); 
sections 230 end 334 sf thc Indian Penal Code and Section 
29 of thc im@ian PGlice Act, specifically forbid thc 
practice of uODPüres Im Case of dcath in police Custody. 
anc enquiry bv c magistrate is mendatory under section — 
WG of Gr. P.C., Srticles 32 and 226 of the Constitution 
empower the Supreme Court an? High Courts to issuc PP 
writs for the cnforccment cf Ghats. A victim 

con als> file a civil suit for damages uncer CPC Aud 
initiate a criminal prosecution uncer cr PRG. 


“L o 
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Rudal Sheh V. Bihar, AIR 1984 SC 1068; Shim Singh v. 2 

SC 49 » 
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INDIVIDUAL'S FREEDOM OF 2ELIGION : AN ANALYSIS OF 
CON STITUTION AL EHOVISIONS 


Kashmir singh 


ine U.N. General Assembly proclaimed tne Universal 
Declaration of Human teins (UDHR) in December 1948. The 
Constitution of India "as enacted and ado, ted within less 
then a Year of er te T Parts III and IV of the 
Constitution ana Sod cial interpretation thereof 
incorporate more than two third provisions of the 
Declaration. individual's Freedom of Religion, is 


available in article 18 of the UHR md Article 25 


of tne Qonstitutión. 
Article 18 of. the UDHR runs as under :- 


"Everyone has the right to f—-reedom of thought, 
conscience and religion. This right indudes freedom 
to change his religion cr belief end freedom either 
in alone or in community with others and in public 
or private menifest his religion or belief in 
teaching practice, worship and observance.n 
Thus freedom of thought, conscience and religion ie 
clubbed in Article 18 of the UDHR. On the other hand, 


constitutional provision in Article 25(1) guarantees the 
freedom of conscience and religion to the individual. It 
reads as under : 

"Subject to public order, morality. and health and other 
Provisions of this part, all persons are equally entitled 


to freedom of consééance and the mht to fresiy ErOfcSs, 


E ef = 
Bou ISI HESSE DIM CDSN; Phot. (GNU) ; 
Professor & Head, Department of Lews, Guru Nanak Dav 
University, Amritsar. 
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zate religion. Bare reading of tnis 
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APticle shows that it nas two limbs, freedom of conscience 
and freedom to profess, practise (uU propagate religion. 
One is frecdom to believe and the another is freedom to 
act in accordance with that belief, The former refers to 
mental or intertel process of belief or non-belief, the 
later refers to external action or menifestation in 
pursuance of mental ideas or beliefs of the person. The 
former is meaningless unless uppplemutod by the latter, 
Freedom of thought, third limb of article 18 of the 
BOHR mav be de«med to be impliedly included in che freedom 
OLweoOnsclence gs lc IS Meant to be freedom oF belief, 
Besides, freedom of thought may also bee deemed as 
included in. Article 19(1)(a) of the Constitution which 
guarantees freedom of speech and expression because the 


thougnts are expressed by speech or otherwise. 
Freedom of Conscience : 


UHR ss well as tne Constitution guarantees freedom 
of conscience. This freedom flows from the decl Ofa 
Secular state in which state as a political association, is 
C ORCI with social relations amongst individuals leaving 
their relation with God to their E E It denotes 
tke right to entertain such religious beliefs as may be 
approved by one's conscience. By implication it includes 
freedom to believe or not to believe in any religzon and 


freedom to believe in one religion or another. Freedom for 


Sor 
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agnosticism or atheism is also included in it. Not only 


freedom of religion but freedom from religion is olso 


ape wslest Shiny it, 

ceaom oi conscience or belief is, by its Nature, an 
absolute right, The state is not to interfere with the internal 
thoughts and beliefs of.an individual. But when such belief 


i 


val "n 4 1 


S tetlected ints ection, other peoplleswill necessarily be 
effected, then, it would be subjected to. regulation or 
restrictions to be imposed by the States Article SUDO 
the freedom of conscience also to public order, morality, 


health and other fundanentol rights, such restriction cannot 
be imposed on this freedom unless it is externslised. 
Wieso EDT Article 25 i; 
Assessing tne desi:ability and utility of Article 25 
ia the Gonstitution, it may be asserted thec the freedom 
has not made any addition to the freedom or religion over which 
was: already being enjoyed at the time of the enforcement of the 
Constitution. The Medras High Court has summed up the position 
amens rogarcd pm these. Lines i- 
"The Position in Law Before the .Constitutisn wos that 
while the state did not interfere in matters of religion 
in its doctrinal 3nd ritual aspects treating 1t es 3 
private purpose, it did exercise control over administra- 
tión of Properties endowed for religious institutions 


treating it as s public purpose. r. -The law as it.stood 
prior to the Constitution has not undergone a chinge."2 


re 4/- 


in 
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Wag ibefóre “the enforcement of the 


So no. additionalsbendf¥iteséems to have’ been 


conferred by inclusion of. Anticlo 20am part’ III of tne 


tution. Various provisions in part; [II of the 


Gonstitution pes for Various rights md freedoms but 


Article’ pS" aghs to cuns titut an exceptionsiIt includes 


CN 
LO. ist Of restrictions oad limit. tions on the 


AEN 


Mr of" reli Sion. Prominence Jiven’ tothe restrictions 


ee ae ses vi th reci ta tion-of,tnese ‘and the 


ni Fights is given an, angit lary iplace-. Evan the 


fredom sf conscience | which is an absolute right is not 


spared, Tho “fundamental rijht is subjected not only to 


morality, . hsolth, | $9 cial: welfare and reform, 


secular activities but also to à very unusual limir, tion, 


deser provisions alot. this part. Article 25 being 
bject to all other fundame satel rights has made it the 

NT us amongst the froternity of the 

ahes it Cana be SEE. asserted that this is 


S9 even! ale 


fund mente 


the weakest of oll the fundamental rights . 


some addition could have ‘been imagined ty he made by the 


13 


"Constitution to the freedom ofraligion, that have been 


È ken away PN imposing the mul ti pte restrictivas. The 


A t 


jf tne. Gonstitution seem t5 ho ve Been over 


Ene in their atte mpt to be, exhaustive and leave as less 


35 Possible + for the. judicial interpreti ations” 
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STATUS OF VOMEN IN TNDLAN SOGLELY 
BUE Os I A ME 
f DE 


" IN SN SEEMS 
ER ss S VA 
Kavita Suri 
à Journalist.» 
: 


et 


tas snly been in the last decade or so that 
oval eee focussed on issues relating to women, 
with the rise of women's movements and the notice they 
have drawn from different governments, international 
organisations and academicians. The concept of equa lity 
has exercised 2 powerful emotional appeal in the women's 
struggle. The discussion of the women's problems in 
aeneral terms and even in velatidd to specific societies 
in the present cèse, contemporary India, centros 2round 


the genesis of the subordinatiow of women. 


Even as All of us are gearing up to observe 


n 


Oo as we arc 


u 


International Women's Dey on March 8 and al: 
observing the SAARC decade of the girl child, SWenbiUL © lave: 
gender an continues to be a yawning one, with little 
hopes of being narrowed. The girl child is perhaps one of 
the most importent sections of the society, which is 
neglected from the womb to tte tom. She has to accept en 
inferior status in the socio-economic-religious sot up. 
Deep rooted inbuilt social prejudices ensure thet she is 
shackled to a life of deprivation, humiliation, docility, 
blind obedience and total dependence. An anelysis Oe Ee 
data reveals her invisibility, which in turn reveels the 
Geop rooted social custom of neglicting the female, and her 


constant devalustion in society. 
^ rp 


The history of human culture is replete with 


exemples oppression c5 women im owe form or the other. 


4065 = 
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One form of oporession of women is the practice of femelc 


infanticide ond foeticide. Parents may be doing this by 
eront ways ind for different reasons but it 
is h^pponing ell over Asian countries including India in a 
massive way - = the killing of baby girls, whether right 
in the womb, or after sho is born. Experts say that if 
this practice goes on, it may load to serious economic, 


social and demographic uphearals like bride selling, 


increesod prostitution, kidnapping of women and rape in two 


4 


In India, ever since amino-centesis and ultrasound 
which aro bpopulerly known as 'cox-dotermination tests' 
and whoss real purpose is to rums abnormalities in the 
foetus, ws introduced some years ago, reports have been 
pouring in that the test is being used not just to 
determine the sex of the foetus, but as a prelude to the 
Abortion of a female foetus. The rapid spread of these 
tests has resulted in sex selective abortions of hundreds 


o£ thousands of female foetuses. 


In rural India, many parents continue killing baby 
girls by adopting different cruel means. For instance, 
in Bihar there backs ere broken at birth and they die; 
in Rajasthan, they are buried alive in the sand ; in Madhya 
Pradesh, they ere poisoned by tobacco leaves stuffed down 
their throats. Another effective method to kill by covering 
the child's ciet eo placenta or pressing it with e heavy 
object till her life-line snaps. And of course, the crudest 
form is to bury the girl child alive. The other methods 


used to kill girls include defective cord cutting, 


3 ny mi ae 5 9 ; 
strenguleting ana Óutting her in an earthern pot covering ad 


her and then waiting for her to die. 


SES 
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Female focticide end femal: infanticide are 
rampant in India »nd are unfortunately also being misused 
As a means cf population control. The basic motivation 
for female foeticide and -female infanticide in our country 
comes from the compelling desire tc have a son and the 
financial burden in bringing up many children, specially 
girls due to tte dowry system. Sadly, despite International 
Year end Decade of Women, and the toothless Women's 
CommisSion, the future of the fair sex in India is grim 
even at the threshold of the 21st century. Females hove 
been gradually vanishing from Indie. Following the 1991 
census, even the UNICEF expressed its concern over the 
10 percent 'missing'! from the projected female population 
which could well represent millions of cases of foeticides, 
infanticides, death by criminel neglect, nutritional 
deprivation and intentional discrimination in medicare. 

As per UNICEF findings, there are ten percent fewer women 
in India than there dhould be. There are large number of 
females who are miSsing from the demographic profile of the 
country either because they were not allowed to be born or 
because once born they experience such discriminetion thet 


significent numbers do not survive. 


According to the deta available with the United 
Nations Statistical Office and Population Division, India 
has only 93 women for every 100 men, while in most countri-s 
of the world, there are 105  womew for every 100 men. 
In fact, India is among the mine countries listed where 
women are fewer than men. others include Pakistan, Hong 


Kong, Bengledesh, Albenia, China, Afghanistan and Nepal. 


The reasons for this adverse ratio are not fer z^ 
Seek. For instence, in Bihar, for a paltry sum of Rs.100 
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dum é 
ant dirl can bs killed at her parents chest. and 
the most astonishing thing is that , no question would be 
asked ; neither will there be any report registered. 


Discrimination egainst her, thus, hes assumed a wide range, 


cancelling out her survival capacity. 


Despite the dismal feilure of new state laws to 
curb female fosticide, some women organisations continue 
to demand comprehensive all-India legislation and even more 
stringent provisions to deal with the oroblem. In August, 
1994, Parliament enacted another law, also called the 
Prey atel Rison cane Techniques (Regulation and Prevention 
of Misuse) Act, iu response to their pressure. This low 
prohibits any genetic counselling contre, laboratory or 
clinic from performing any of the PND techniques unless 
they register under this “ct- Though these tests have been 
bennod because clinics were indulging in aggr^ssive compaigus 
to encourage people to abort female foetuses and hoardings 
such as 'Pay Rs. 500 now and seve Rs. five lakhs later', 
playing on the anxieties of parents about having daughters, 
had become = common sight in stetes like Punjeb, Haryana 
and Gujrat ; yot the laws have not been implemented strictly. 
In August'94 only, the Human Resources Development Ministor 
‘ordered! a survey of cases of infanticide i» nine states - 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujrat, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Punjah and Timil Nadu. The report, 


if any, ha5 not as yet been made public. 


Ledies and gentlemen, there are laws in the modern 
wonld which prohibit the killing of animals ~ surely the 
law enforced to prohibit the killing of female children cin 


help. But who woula report these Geaths.- 


5000a/ = 
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The remedies are simple, en^orce laws relating t 


dowry anc strictly 7? provide greater 


educetion and copertunities to girls end educate the people 


how less girls and more boys can Lead to more crimes agains’ 
women. But the moot question ~ who will do all this 2 Not 
the politicians, at least but the society at large-by playing 
an important role in enhancing the stature ot women, by 
outlining the contributions of a female child could make 

to it they are given the right kind of educational 
opportunities. A fer batter wey to stop this inhuman practice 


T 


SH OL coucse, € t 


to strike it at the roots. As the saying goss 


He 


— the hand thet rocks the cradle rules the world. 


To conclude, I would like to say that a child has 
the right to be born, whether male or female. It is extremely 
unfair to discriminates the female child. who knows the 
dreams and aspirations of the  embrvo in tho womb ? Do we 
have a right to arbitrarily end a life, a life which may 
perhaps seve the world ? Do we have a right to deprive the 
world or thoir leadership end services ? No, we don't have. 
It is imperative that the vicious cycle of multi-curse, 
multi-^buse end multi-neglect is broken so that the bud is 
allowed tc'bloom freely, without social and other restrictions. 
What is needed is social awareness end a change in the 
attitude of the people. Only then can the girl child in 


India look forwerd to a better future. 
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Observations of Dr. Derrett in this regard ore worth 
noting, He refers to it "as a Fundamental Right which is 
cenveniontly but misleadingly c3lled as' freedom of religion. 
ve, Article 25 sets out a fashionable proposition subject t» 
so many qualifications and restrictions that the Leaders 
wonders whetner the so Golied fundamental right was worth 
asserting." 

Lows Still insisted thet Article 25 des &onfer the 
freedom of religion, the utility of its specific inclusion 
is nogotived by the following observation of the Supreme Court 


in Menka Gandhi v. Union Of India + 


"The expression personal liberty in Article 21 is of 
widest amplitude and it Covers a variety of rights 
which go to constitute the personal liberty of man 
and some of them have been raised to the st,tus of 
distinct fundamentel rights" .6 


Fra dom of religion msy be counted as one of such 
distinct fund-mentel nights whicheiis deemed toebe jincluded 


in Article 21. Freedom.of religion is included in the wide 
Variety of rights which constitute individual's personal 


liberty. Justice Bhattacharjee's sbserv.tion. to cus) Sf hee 


ls asfollows :- 


"Now it hes been settld beyond dispute in Menka Gandhi 
and later decisionsth.t the expression persons] liberty 
is not confined only to freedom from physical restraiat 
but is of widest amplitude covering the Variety of 
rights which jo to constitute the Personal liberty of 
man. The right to freedom of conscience and freely to 
4 profess, practice and Propagate religion guar-nteed 
* Under Art. 257 would Also be covered by Art. 21, it 
would also be a right to freedom of speech and expression 
under Arts 29(1)(a) .7 


oy oes 
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“{iere sen bo no doubt thet literally. logros Sy and 
quso tegally, “the right frealy tol pmokess, Dbaobdse 


amd propagate religan is a right waron is obviously 
included within the expression 'personal liberty! 
under article 21 and alse within the rignt to 'frsedom 
of expression! under Article 19(1)(a)n § 


This freedom is available not only in Article 19(1)(a) 
and Article 21 but in other clauses of Article 19(1) also. 
Freedom of speech and 2xpression, freedom of assembly and 
frecdom of forming association can be used for religious, pur 
poses and it grants freedom of religion in sibstantial 


measure, 
Freedom ts convert t 


UDHR specifically mentions, "this right includes 


fruedom to change one's religion or bilief. This freedom is 


guod sed vn cduded-dn Article 25 of the Constitution. 
Freedom of religion means thut one is free to follow “the 
religion of his choice according ty! the dictates of his 
consciences One is free to relinquish one faith and emby:ce 
another. So one may stick tə one religion or convert and 
reconvert any number of times. But if freedom to follow the 
religion of one's choice is curbed by fear of lossing some 
benefits gr-nted. by the States, if profession of a particular 
Peligious foith is considered as the deci ding factor for l- 
gano a sits be bmc GM UE tormed as freedom of 
religion or can it be called anything else than discrimina- 
tieh only on ground of religion? so if beneficiaries of 


Verious benefits granted to the Scheduled Castes are persons 


58 a fm 
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7 believing! in Hindu rani Sikh: religion only. as per 
AN 


9. 
Constitution (serivtuled: GaSte) Order 1980; "GO is à 
fate of ithe ExiAtei'p LE oft SS Soularisin and freedom of 


“religion~ as contained ‘in article 25 and “also. a discrimi- 


Mos i 


oMa tionon ky orf round of ‘Religion as prohibited OVANTE 


3s 7 oz i the Constitutions cojos n acidijiqos SNI 


id Que TV Go cJ 


Various provisions in, | personal Lews: also restrict the 


PR Os religion. Conversion is a ground, of divorce. If 


one exercises freedom of religion by! converting toma 


iw 


manage of fepe onae will ate ett the matrimonial 
2 tenens Such provision in various lws unnecessa syst 

make the people sensitive about; religion. A Hindu also 

Loses the, right to Dainbemanges right, to-act as Natural 


guardian and the rijht to. give the childs, wt nvadoption 


VACUUM Similarly section 26 of Hindu Succe ssion Act 


disqualifies, a child, from inheriting! the. ‘property of Hindu 
“relatives if -the chip is born After conversion of his 
bare nt/s. from Hinduism, unless süch-s child reconverts to 
Hindui .¢ before) opening of partition. ze is a clear 
ES \inducement for reconversion.- Fresdonr OF religion is sought 


toi be affected.by: offorin dà the’ cà arrót of monete ry 


t 


echsideretiiong 2/0 | 
"Commenting upon the ` various: provisions in Hindu Lew 
enactment of 1955-56 goncáming ef fect. of conversion 


“Bhottacherjee, eU coments: ; 
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Longe sppebrSe thie’ tou gh Precdom o? Religion Was 


MEO «to, usoby«sitdtutbry X WS C äs% erly as in 1850 


3 


by, Flee dom. vt, R 


icon sena act. , L850) {We 


‘and fare the right to freedom of: religion hes now 


been. guarnantedd Sof us: ath much wider ‘amplitude as a 


c 


Fund mental, Right: ‘by Articles 25!g0f the Constitution 


dn: 195€, our Legisla ture has thought, deu fut to 
Jpena iso Ùs for the free óxercise of the right to 
pip£ess.a tuligion of ourvehdie siati 


Pines still in force, 


Le 35 Lv aes.» 


acabl : Persons S TRUE 2 o e QM 


! 


all 
J | 
|! 4Be:sons ^ are dabei envitle dto RECS e. freedom of 


CINSCL ENG Sug Myd of pelbgdonu thon eicands alU d Sbe active of 


f sith and b. 2li 


fin TAE, Zi 4 
E | DUM mean that this freedom excends:-to all, 
i Lue A aS es tt iz 


na t p WM MO E : 
entizens and cip alike. AXXXkXx Those who frown upon 


iS the individual. Wonds-Wallipersons! are 


thes repitition nd believe" in brevity can. validly question 
ithe usg of word! 'equallyt. Artic te l4 has already guaranteed 


,equielity-in general terns: ond Article 15 “specifics Lly outlaws 


discrimination. on 3 round ‘on by” Of Inter liar réligion. So 


word 'equally: SE get. seem to serve "any. purpose in guaranteeing 


the “freedom 2f conscience and, religion»; 


„Ers dom to Profess :- ..Freédom to profess means the freedom of 


expression: pf; spiritual expression: It isthe right of the 


palis VOT to Ste te or. dece he OI. admit, na as ap reedi openly in 


‘public. if he EP likes. It mayi be. by wards ‘of ‘mouth or by other 
‘conduct. We sing a Sacred thre ad (J.aneu) or “putting a vermi- 


on merk (tile k) on the forehsed by. a Hindu, observing fast 


NOU by 2 Maslin and carrying Kispan by d Sikh is 


lh. Le. 


(profs ssing. the Pee D 


1 3 19//-— 
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Frecjom to practi 


While xx profession! denotes expression, practice 
denotes the overt performance of religious rites, j tuals, 
forms and ceremonies including participation in religivus 

Qo is : 
processions, assemblies and worship» Private as well as 


public worship both are included in it. 


Freedom to propagate means tne communication of one's 
belief or faith to others. Similarly anti-religious progaganda 
is als» allowed unless it outrages tie religious feelings of 
others, propagation does not man conversion but conveying 
or spreading one's religion and exposition or persuasion, 
without any element of outil The right to propagate 
religion entitles people to dedicate property by way of trust 
for the purpose of propagating definite religious doctrines. 
An order prohibiting Sikhs from holding dewaan on partieular, 
days of Hindu Mela does not violate the rijht to freely 
propagate one's- religion as the similar fundemental right of 
followers of other religion will be violsted 44 Uy are so 


allowed. 
Limitstions and Restrbotions on the Freedom :- 


The restrictions on their freedom are mentioned in the 
opening words of this Article namely public order, morelity, 
health and et provisions in Fundaments Rights. Sub-Clause 
(#)(a) of Art. 25 protects the existing as well as prospective 
laws which regule. te any Seomamie, fim eka, political or 
other secular activity which may be associated with religious 


practice, This skxck sub-olause constitutus an exoesption to the 


5 9) — 


a 
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freedom of practice of religion. The freedom of practice would 
extenu only to those rites and -bservanoss which are of the esse 
ce EOS uen and would not cover the Various sooular 
activitios which Jo by tne name o£ religion but are not part 

Of true religion, i? For sxample, Pperson,;l laws relating to 
marriage, adoption, etc., though founded on religious scriptues 
but will be treated as seculer matters within the purview of 
State regul. tion. The ene ous) Joes not exhaustively 
enumerate the Secular activitie 3S. It only mentions economic, 
financial an political activities, but there May be other 
Secular activitics als» which do not fall under tne above 
mentioned three Categories. 

Sub-clause 2(b) of Article 25 is enothor exception ORES 
freedom in Clouse (1) of Mew, BI). ACo2rJling to this, religion 
must E yield to the Social welfare which may be interpreted as 
common Jood or the general interest. Similarly religion cannot 
come'in the way of sogi al] retorm c Suit sche. state E likely 
to affect or take aWay the essenos of religion in the name of 
Social welfare and reform. Law bronibitinj bigamy snd 
polygamy, +” abo lishing devdasi System, imposing Prohibition on 
Consumption of liquor, etc», do not constitute infraction of 
religious freedom Juaranteed by Apt, 25(1) and convemiently 


fell under the exception mentioned in Article 25(2)(b). 
throwing Open of t Hindu nou Religious Institutions B b 


Second part of Clause (b) of Article 25(2) hold the 
existing and prospective le ws as yatiq if these throw Open the 


Hindu per eee institutions of O character to all classes 
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and sections of Hindu irrespective of tir being contrary 

to the Usage of a particular religious institution. Allows 
entry to all the Hindus in public temples is menifestation of 
Social reform. This sub-clause is slso a step towards 
abolition of untouchabl&ty ana forbiding its practice in any 
form as enshrined in Article 17 of the Constitution. So it is 
not only a limitation on freedom of religion but EWES) a) Aaah IU 
which can oe conferred by the competent Igislriture. Thus the 
Ijislstion overriding religious injunction prohibiting certain 
classes from entering the Hindu religious institutions of 
public character is validated by this clause. This clause is 
applicable to institutions, which are dedicated to the general 
Hindu public or even to particulor Hindu œ mmunity or 
denomination by grent or by user and not to the family 
endowments. or temples. The P.rliament has enacted the 
Protection of Civil Rights Act 1955 which makes the 
prevention of public entry n Hindu temples on ground of 

| untouchability punishable. Bhe Bombay Harijan Temple Entry 


Act 1947 is also to that effect. 


Explanation II of aaa 25(2)\(b) of the Consi eu i n 
gives to the words 'Hindu! and 'Hindu religious instituti ns! 
an extended mesning,for the purpose of this article alone, 
The extended meaning of these expressions is to be construed 
as to. include persons professing the Sikh, Jain or Buddhist 
religion, which in themselves are indepenJsnt religions, n4 
their réligious instituti;ns,. Whether a law can be passe! to 


throw open the religious institutions of ell these four 
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a 


c g i £ CES a > -ha 
PEON com all the persons professing these religions or the 
religious institutions of a particular community can be thrown 
open only ty the members prifessing that religion? It is 


si5mittal that the Legislature is competent to provide for the 


either way. In cose tie Legislature Joes not make it clear, the 
first extended meaning, ises, including) el the) persons of 
these four r.ligions will be applicable. It Jepends on the 
Legislature to retain or Jo wey with the distinction between 
Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists as regard the temple entry 


lgislotion is coacerned. 


This sub-clause read with Explanation II me-ns Laws 
can be passed to throw open the religious institutions of 
public nature belonging to bises “Sikhism, scr 
Jains ani Buddhists. It implies that doors of religious places 


of tnese religious communities are not open for all of them. 


Explanation IT divides the various religions in two 
Categories for tne purpdse. First cate yory is of rdigions which 


allow free entry to their religious places to all the. persons 


professing that religion at least, It includes Christenity, 
Eslem; etes The second Category includes the religions which 
allow restricted entry into their religious places. The 
religions enumrated in Explenotion II fall in the second 
Category. 

But the frəmers of the Constitution have erred in making 
this classification». They have included L Che de- Jobs qus gf 
Maen Origin in Expl.netioa II assuming thet there is no 
free entry into the religious places belonging to all these 
religions. But this ig not true. At least Sikhism cannot be 
included into this Category. Its religious places, i-e,; 


 Gurdwaras are open to dl, sikhs as well as non-Sikhs, without 
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any vistinction. Thus inclusion of TSIK EXE lana C sim hie 

Jives wrong impression about the free entry into the sikh 
ourdwarzs. This inclusisca is Notniag else but ignorance on the 
Part of the framers of the Cons titution abut the lofty traditions 
of Sikh religisus ineettaeions where equal treatment is m ted 

out to every one without ny Jiscrimins5tion on grounds of 
religion, face, caste,;sex, etc. As there is no mus. sy Gil ws 
regislate for throwing open the sikh religious institutions to 
Sikhs or non-Sikhs, as these are elready open to all of them, 
reference to 'sikh' in eon ctyat iM Tr As totally redundant. 
It is suggested thit either the word Sikh! should be deleted 
fmm Explanation II so that the Sikhs may feel satisfied lant 


ana unwaranted aspersion on their religion is’ removed. Or 


Explanation II should be ieleted as 3 whole alongwith word 
Hindut 3m clause ZO) ss Awedels 25 cou dwe as Legislture 


ls fma to poss the laws wherever it is required. 


Gonclusion : It can be concludes that article 25 of the 
Constitution is not 3 well drafted piece of lgislation. Its 
inclusion an. continued existence in the Chapter on 
Fundamental Rights is also not of much practical use. The wide 
interpret tion Jiven to Article 2] by the Supreme Court has 


further reduced the necessity of mentioning this fundamental 


right separately. 


Ostensibly it confors a fundamental right on the 
in.ividuals but its drafting gives tne impression th-t it is 
mesnt to restrein end restrict thet right. It opens and closes 
with the enumerati sn of Mimitations on the Fundamental Right 


wa reference to the core right seems to be incidental end -- 
subsidiary. : - 
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Dbeesom Jf consicnece ad. freedom to freely profess, practise 


and propagate rdijion are clubbed together and both are sub- 


jected to a number of restrictions, But freedom of conscien 


is an absolute right and by its very nature cannot be 

Sibjectel to any limitation or restriction. Then word ' equally! 
is Used without any purpose as equality is alread :'y juarantee.l 
in the beginniag of the Chapter on Fund. mental Rights in the 


Gonstitution. 


The lgislature is authored to pass laws for social 
welfare and reform in first part of cl-use 2(b) of this 
Article. Further elaboration of CASE very restwichion as 
throwing open of Hindu religious institution of public Nature 
to all the fellow believers of the faith was not taat much 


essential .xx The first part of the clause coull very well 


take Gage Ot tls pant ass Besiues Article 15 ani 18 


could slso ensure the free temple entry without any:discrimi- 
notion. Further, Explanation JEJE attacned to this clause also 


creates on fusion. It unnecessarily extends the term 'Hindus! to 
include Sikhs. The Sikhs were justified in agitating against 


‘this clubbing as it gives a wrong impression about their religious 


institutions. It implies as if the doors of their Gurdwaras are 


yet to be opened for one ana all by le jislation Jue like the d 


Hindu temples, which is factually incorrect, i 2:1 
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The concept of social justice can only be reelisec in 


a society which is based upon the ideas of equvlity and farr 


1 


ness, in vhic the state cen provide a decent standarc of 
living to the people at the maxi.um and protect the interests 
of the marcinelisec anc Ceprivec groups. The Constitution of 
India explicitly recognises the claims of social justice ir 


T 


Preainble, in the provisions of Fundamental Rights ang in the 


Directive Principles of the state policy. Identifying vomen 

as among the nost back erc sections of society anc acknowlecg-- 
inc their marcinelisation in the society, making preferenciel 
policies for them has been mate mandatory by tne Constitution. 
Alonavith the Constitutional provisions, progressive laws have 
also been move from time to tine which aim at improving the 
legal status of women. Such laws incluce The Hindu marriage 
Act of 1955; incu Succession Act 1956; Ihe Hincu Acoption and 
` Maintenance Act 1956; Dowry, Prohibition Act 1991; Mecical 
Termination of Pregnancy Act 1971; Equal. Resenuration Ack 19735 
The Indecent Representation of Women (Prohibition) Act 1986; 


and 


Commission on Sati Prohibition Act 1981 etc. An attempt 
has also been made during various vive Year Plans to work 
-towards the betterment of women's position, A particular 
emphasis on improving the sane «done of less priviledged anc 
weaker sections of society especially through the provision 
“of education and employment has.elways been a part of the 


plennec provisions. 


; en = 
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Despit^ all these measures aimec e social 
justice to wowen, the concept still remains a distant dream 
for majority of VOREN they are still the backw rc, oppressed 
and suppresscc members of the society. Latest aveilable statis- 
tical cata incicates that literacy amonc women remains as low 
as 39.42; as compared to that of men which stands at 63.867. 
What is more striking is the Gap between male anc female liter- 
acy rates at the states. level vhich remains as high as 349285 
in Rajasthan, 29.53, in Bihar anc 29.37% in Uttar Pravesh.— 
Similar is the situation about education which is considered 
as an asset anc creates a sense of awarness among people about 
their rights and ciscrisination prevalent at various levels. In 
case of women the access to education is far from the covernment- 
al claims. During eerily 50's when Incia got independence, the 
enrolment of female students was to thc tune of 10.87, anc it 
coulc increase only to 28.5% in mic eichties and 44.9). unto 
1992-93, But the cnrolment ratio has been matched with the aron- 
out rates which is estimated at 55.5, at the Primary stage and 
777% at middle school level.? In the prevailing circumstances, 


it is obvious that illiteracy anc ignorance are some of the 


major fectors leacing to women's continued deprivation. 


c 


Reaoval of economic inequality is one of the step by which 
just social orcor cen be attaine in the socicty. Here, acain 
women are the 'orst sufferers. The percentage of male v ounens 
among meles is 51.52%, of these 50.54. ars main workers and 
0.985. are main and marcinal workers. The Sexe escis of female 
workers remainec as low `s 22.69;5.. the break-up for main anc 
marginal workers is 16.43% and 6.26, respectively.“ The cata 


shows substatmtial growth rate of women as marginal workers 


e 3/- 
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indicating that women are being .wshed towards relatively 


inferior jobs es compared to these held by men. 


Inspite of the existing laws and stens taken’ by the 
government,there is an upward trend in the crimes against 
women. They are killed daily in sobering numbers. The horrify- 
ing and hcaicus "Tandoor hurder Case! the heart of the capital 
itself hes brought into focus the growing incidents of crimes 
against women, The crimes like rape, molestation, domestic 
violence etc. have been'"on the rise but it is the nature of 
gommon place crimes which are devaluating thc women the most. 
Although, ther: exists the Chile marriage (Kostraint) Act 
1978, but the precticc of child marriagd continues unabated in 
Rajasthan, Bihar anc other States. Although, female infanticide 
is not a common all India practicc, yet such cases still do 


take place in various parts of Country. In Bihar mid wives 


D 


kill babies just for a payment of hs.60/-— and a saree. In 
some villages of Tamil Nadu, villaccrs kill baby girl to :kesp 
cowry at bay. Similarly, insnitc of Pre- natal Diognistic 
Techniques (Regulation and Pr:vention of missuse) Act 1994, 
theusands'of clinics with facilitics.of carrying out Prc-Netal 
sex-ücterminetion test are still oper ting throught the country. 
Women's question in terms of their equal ane dignified 
status, as a ri spectable member of the sccicty has been plecec 
on the priority level all over the worlc since mid 70's, 
Conscious raising projects haveen persisting cven since 1975 
when the Intcrnetional Year of women "^8 celebratec: The 
International Lecece for women 1975-85 and four U.N. Worle 


Conferences for women have also helped to raise-the visiblity 


D. 
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of women's qu stion, This world-wide awakening h^s not left 
Indien women uncff etec, The Report of the Committce on the 
SGuacuc- Of women im ingin, for, the first time highlighted the 
-omen's vulnczablity anc ciscrimiration prevailing at various 
spher. s. The vomen's cccade hrs helped Incian women to think 
seriously upon civerse issues of fundamental concerns of 


fe 


different scctions of women. They have startec pereciving thcm- 
selves as a Cisadvantaacc and ciscriminet oc group.:A number of 
women have initiated organise efforts thouch mostly at local 
levels to prevent oppression, exploitetion, scxual harassment 
anc domestic violence felt by their gender.” Recognising the 
importance of voluntary ection fer social upliftment of a sect- 
jòn of -socicty, women's initiative at thc grass roots levels 


is undertaken. 


It was.way back in'carly 70's thet about twenty four 
women came togethér with, a demanc to regularise their wages 
anc forme a 'Self-Employed.. Women's Association! (SEWA). This 
association wace a successful struggle against social injust= 
ice and women like paper pickers, vegetable vencors, labourers 
and becdi workers became its main protaganists. The basic 
essence of SEVA, a uniquc contemporary women's labour uniin, 
is bascc on the. assumption thet, ‘They erc women, they ere 
self-employed and they erc poor'!. SEWA net only strive for 
changing SeCtaliywanG senuctumally working women's lives but 
make An ERP one tolthat these women are completely accepted in 
the present social context. SEWA onrganisec ALL Women's co- 
operatives in rural and urban arces including procucti:n 
services anc banking co-cpcratives. It has opened its own benk: 
it started its materhal pretecti n scheme; for pregnant women. 
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Et has a provision of civing Rs.100/- as e Stipend anc une NG. 
Ghee during ceélivery. This is onc cof the organisaticn whore 
women themselves are their leacers', they can decide their oun 


future anc try te find soluti.ns to the problems they face 


ON + 


collectively. 


The establishment of Manushi (A Journal abóut women anc 
Society) foucssinc women's issuce was one of the earliest 
attempt cf women's voluntary vction to fight &h*fbeir own 
thought print mccia Curing lete 70's; This journal identify 
the issues anc problems: confrontcc by women in their dey t 
day lives in various ports cf the country. It focusses mainly 
on the lives -f rural women. lt was a sórt of movement in 


^ 
J 


itself es it cavers the concrete realities of women’s lives 


: ay ey ud ; ' 7 
anc deals with specific events and issucs related te them. 


Keli for women is Incie's first, fcminst publishing house, it 
: ze : EE g : , 
is an antholocv of English longuaoc writings. The mein.aim 


os this Publishing House is to pr mctc Incian Women's writincs. 


Morcover, it is devoted to more sericus anc academic subjects. 


It is assumo thet onc «f the mein ceuse of social just- 
icc, existing ciscriminction, haressment anc explottatien is 
the ignorance of lev. Parliament has enactcc certain laws but 
unawerfness cspocially among the victims of Ciscriminatiun has 
reduced its effect. + Recegninsing thus reality, vericus welfar: 
agencies started functioning in this ‘ficic. Department of women 
anc Chile Dcw lopment in colleboretiðn with a voluntary. orgeni - 
səètion — Multiple sed n Hcescerch Group proparec a series cf 

j i 
10 Booklets t^ ccucate rural. anc suni-literate women about the 
besic arov A ns of law m-ce for thcm. This orcaniseticn has 


y 
provision to rcloesc this booklet in all major Indien lengueces 
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has also bo'n extended at the leer] Levelg For example, 
Ahuecabsd women's Action Group (AWAG) took the initiative 
against sexist bios in the media. Although it wes formelly 
establishec in 1986, yct it startoi functi ning Curing nic 
70's: This orcanisati n raises voices adainst gender bias in 
text books.. An lysing X class SSC text books, at raised the 
following objection : Women are usuelly presemtec as emcetivnal 
anc’ sentimental beings on the onc hanc anc sacrificing anc 
submissive on the other: the customs like Sati anc Johar are 
eulogis d; ne reference of women is found in text books af maths, 
aven Social sciences text boks ign rec women's existence. 
These objections gaine positive response from, the Manecing 

anc resulted in mocificati ns enc dcleting of those 
Passaces which Ceteriorate the imane of women. This organisat- 
ion als: continues its strugclc acainst the Portrayal of Women 
in stage plays anc creates awerness onse. O In Ancra 
Prodosh, Women's group set up grain banks to preserve trecition- 
Mecas im or em to attain Sselir—suLtfuciencwy. The Project 
successfully w zkinc in 65 villages has enabled women grecuetes 
from being fari: workers to becoming managers of the lanc. This 
wasy women can take cecisi ns on the use of land despite the 
man's claim cr ownership of lane. |! In Boch Gaya, workinc 
clan's (La ourcrs enc tenants) anc struggle acainst absentec 
landlores, Women assertcd their right to land. They demand. c 

: that land sheulc belong t- their cwn mame anc. in some villages 
they succeeced in accepting their cemanc. In Gujarat, alternet- 
ive o©rGanisations are being creatce for helping women Wen Rus 


tc cope with the effects cf Structural Adjustment Policies. 
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It was the result of active women's po^rticipeti'm thet 
armek was ne an clectomel issu: with many implications 
turned political. omen compelled the politicians tea acc thi 
issue in election menifesto. They drew attention to the deve 


ation caused by arrack which makes a hell of their lives anc 


Ubtimately they won. It wes because of therin €fficnts thar 


The aggressive role of women in thc Chipko Movement is 
Also worth noting when they resistce forest centfactars avtempe 
ToOmtalling of trees. women are also fighting agains thems 
displacement cue to occurance of development projects like 
construction of cams. Displacement disrupts crucial social anc 
culturel linkase. It nas adverse impact or migrated people, 
especially for women who arc sever Iy cxoloited ocn S 
an? have to face adjustment problem. It has been steted by the 
Minwstarmon State for Watcem Resources that 20 MIDI OI GN DIG 
hac bern displaced since independence out of which only five 
million hee received some cempensstion anc rehabilitetion. This 
meant that over 7.5 million women who hac bern dispacec hac 


2 ete cde: ek ta 12 
been victimise: by the trauma anc violence of displacement. 


Women's voluntary actin ccainst crimcs like repe ha 
resulted in nati nal level campaign e.g. in-Mathura Rape Case, 
when Supreme Court hac acquitted t o Policemen involving in 
the rapa of minor tribal girl. Women's group initiative leter 
lee to Significant changes in Evidence Act, but even now womens 
yroups all over the country are protesting in Bhawani Devi 
case. 

Today women s concern is not limitec to their fight eccin- 
^ SU CUES it is extended at various fronts like health, 
ecology, development content, use of rcsourccs etc. 


` 
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The afOrcsaeic oxamples of wermen ©. voluntery activitas 
Gurectian Of SOCial justice pertaining ve CONS E 


Ws. the fact that the very stmeteqy of attaining pone 


Sustice needs to be chanced. The failure of State initiated 

licies nec¢s 2 rethinking. Unless the targeted group requan= 
ine the mevantace of such policies itself is moebilisea the 
Staite mctlon may remain ritualistic and hollow. [he Staveract= 
itn from above must be complemented with initiative at local 
levels. 
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PROMOTION AND A ARENESS OF HUNAN RIGHTS CULTURE 


wt *Dr.GURCHARAN SINGH 
INTRODUCTION 


Since the formation cf human civilization the topic of 
human richts has been'an objective of hunen welfare ana 
dignity. Human. rights norms, after all, were invented to 
orótect individual against arbivrary action by the State as 


e 
J 


weil as to exact state performance from which the individual .- 
right actually benefit. Human rights cover a wide range of 
topics. They do not merely incorporate civil and political 
rights, but economic, social and cultural rights as well. 
They also include the right to e healthy environsent, develop- 
ment and other similar concerns. The range is so broad that 
precticaily everything done to bencfit humankind could be 
considered a “human right’. In real practice the human rights 
is the sum of all rights necessary to ensure our right to be 
human and it is the cuty of all pcooles and Governments to 
create conditions needed to exercise our right to be human. 
The buman rights are as ol¢ as human race. They are not new 
phenomenos. The human rights are above politics. Human rights 
involve relationship amena indivicuals, and between incivicuels 
and the State. They sicnify human development, dignity, and 

- peace. No society cen cxist without having human rivh*ts norms. 
Human rights and society are co-rclatcd as rights and duties E 


or husbanc and wife. Today, human richts considerations are mE 


E m  relecvent to almost every sphere of Government activity and 
T SER decd, to many other arces of public and private life. The — 


R 


: human rights stencerds and normi today find : 
p» pa ne! Ps EN 


rights ; 


expression in the domestic laws of most countries. NONIS 
become increasingly apoarcnt that cffcctive enjoyment of 
human rights cells for the est: blishment of national infra- 


structures for their protection and promotion. 


At the present time many crimes and Human rights vio- 


iezions are being committed due to lack of adequate human 


richts aweteness, religious values, spirituality, morality, 
accurate administrative set up, best politics, brotherhood, 
mutual co-operetion, determination to put conmitment into 
practice and proper enforcement of legal systems and laws 
Suc. Recently, an inhumen, un-constitutional anc undemocratic 
ban has been imposec on Sikh pilgrims of J&K (who are highest 
true and holy force of God) by thc Pakistan to pay visit tc 
"PÁNJA SAHIB" anc other Gurdwaras") in Pakistan. | Although 
dirty politics has been playec in this Case, yeot this is a numa 
religious and internati.nal issue. This is not a political 
enc: domestic matter of Pakistan. This issue is agcinst thc 
principles of Quran, Universel Declaration of Human Rights 
and Constitution of Pakisten. The Panja Sahib is a Historicci 
Gurcwara of Sikh people in Pakistan. The Panja Sahib or 
Nankana Sahib is a alerce where Guru Nanak Dev ji, who was 3 
Protector of Human Personality ane Rights, and a Pecr of 
Muslims and Guru of Hindus, held back by his hcly palm the 
big advancing stone hurled by ‘vali Kanchari on Guru's Head. 
Thus, due to above mentioncc happenings thc humen porce 
and life have been disturbed and Cestroycd, Nation anc Society 
are facing many problems to make develooments in every ficld 
ef humen life. Although many systems end programmes at National 


and International level have been mace to protect anc promcte 
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uno nichts. ^t certas; ^u i 
human richts yot certain new means, mechanisms and measures 


T^ recuarec to be made to protect and promote the human 
vints; generate an awareness of human rights among the humon 


E 


261ngs; mače Cevelopment anc peace in the Country for the 


welfare of nation and human socicty; and persuace the Pakisten 
pe cf restriction and ban on Sikh Pilgrims 
Of Jje& to Dey visit to Panja Sahib Gurdwara or Nankana Sahib 
as well as protect the Panja Sahib. 


How to Develop Human Rights Culture 


The concept of human rights culture came into cxistence 
with the vic thet all human beings are egual £before the 
eyes of Goc and the laws of land anc there is no distinction 
on the grounds of Sex, castc, colour, cr.eec and race etc. All 
men anc women are equal as the mental constitution of both is 
same. All human beings are treated c ually. All human beings 
belencs: to one family: mankine and the father of all human 
beings is Goc who is, being a Supreme being anc Supreme .divine 


power, running the whole world with the cqual principles of 


nature setting esidc the religious cifferences. Every human 


c 


bsine of cur family has same fundamental and cqual rights. 
Each of us is cntitled to have these nichts respected and each 
of us has a responsibility to protect those for all others. 
All religions have the same moral values and basic funcemental 
principles anc rights. No onc religion is subordinat: tc other 
religions as all religions lead us toweres humanity for the 


welfare of all menkind and human dignity. Differences »f race, 


4. 


_ SCX, language anc colour do not change these rights:Nor do 
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differences of property, social origin, politicel ideals ey 


religious beliefs. Everyone regardless of who’ they are and 


or think,.is born with human rights. Every vios 


what they cc 


ation of human richis, wherever it occurs, is a threet to 
the welfare anc dicnity of the entire human family. Thus, 
se arc the funcavcntal beliefs which have civen birth to 
the development anc protccti n cf humen rights culture. The 
protection of human tights is a worlcdwice respcnsibility 
which tr-nscencs all social, idcological anc geographical 


boundaries. 

Since the cawn of human Civilization the human riçhts 
has been an topic cf human LNR Gp Cevelooment, Gignity nd 
peace. From time te time Many. struggles were made anc many 
battles were fought te protect anc promote the humen richts 
Culture. At thc time cf “Sat Sug’? there was a bic struge Le 
between Shaghat Prhalec anc his father Harnakash in which 
God came anc killec the Harnakash anc sved his cevatec Bhacat 
Prhelac. During the timc of Mimosa Jug"? there wes a battle 
between Sri Ram Chencor acharoj anc Ravain in which Ravin 
was Killed anc the, role of Devi Sita Jee was a big exemple 
human rights. When the perioc of "Duanur time came there 
wes en unicue an tremendous fight betwenn "..aurva enc Pencayit 
in which the role of Drauapeci was a vital example of hum^n 


1 


richts anc Sri Krishan Maharaj protected the Chasity cf 
Draupaci in a strenge way ; enc Pancev killed the Keurve. 
During the time -f "Kalyug" many strugoles were mace anc many 
battle were fought t. seve the humanity such as between Jasus 


Christ anc Komen Gevernment of that tioc.” (Christian Coumunity) 
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ween Imam Hussein anc Yezecc (muslim Community),  betv 


Guru Nenak De ; 2 Y Men SC NEN a , MA 
Guru Nanak Dev Jec and tabur Bacshah’, b: tween Guru Hergsbinc 


Sahib end mughal sSacsh^ enc Jhencir Sac weh e iotween Guru 
Tech 2hecur Jee enc e Cet cU M SURE Eds zou 11 STET ESSO ^ 
pict fente doo mna AUTANT oD scsmei an betwce:n Guru 


yi an 
EB 


4 
Gobing Shinn =. Wis foun Sens anc many Mughel badshehs. 
In accition to above, there werc. sone lerccrs anc per- 
cf meinteining 


bs à 15 
Babe Decp Singh “> 


humen rights culture such as fieticas 


E 
=] 


: Ware oi 6 AE $ 3 z Era ean " qu 
Mate Sahib Kour and Bhacat Singh Sahehic (Sikh Coumunity) » 


- ENS, i s 20 ; 
‘tina Gandhi,” Subash Choncer Bose, anc 


Shivajec kesedan | (Hincu Community) etc. 

In the modern tine (50 ycars ago) thc voice of human 
rights begen with thc Sceene «ric War. The United Nations 
came into being to prevent war enc make peace. During this 
time the respect for humen rights wes not cnly consiccred as 
snc of the organisation's principal gorls, but alse as’ a 
means to generate pecce and prevent war. In orcer to cive 
legal effiget to prevent war anc cenerate peace the Universal 
Declaration of Humen Rights wes acopted by the Unitec Nations 

eneral Assembly ^n 10 December 1948 "as a common standard of 
achicvement for all peoples enc 211 nations." It outlinea 
the fundamcntel human rights anc stertec a new cra of inter- 
national relaticns. To give legal form to the IAS INS ar 


the declaration, the United Nations has ac pted two inter- 


neti nol Covenants which erc legally oincinc upon every naticn 


which bicomes a-party to them such as 1, The Intcrnataonal 
Covenant on Economic, Sociel anc Culturel Rights anc Seconc, 


the Int:rnaticnal Covenent on Civil «nc Politicel Rights. The 


«ode 
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(E. 090€) to form 
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the United Nations Commissica cn numen Rights. The 


covenants anc the £tioncl “ac bocale cane rye modom 


: : ‘sh 
1976. The Covenant in Civil an. Politicel Kights estaolz 
8 member Human Ric^ts Conmitt:c which rcccivcs compulsory 


reports from ell stetcs bound by th. covenant, “ith the 
passage of time, some intcrnetionel treaties were sicnec; anc 
mechanisus for thc cefence jf rights on an international 
level were created anc reinforce:.-The NGOS have cstablishec 
links first cf all, between incivicuels anc socicty in general 


ane Secenely between countries enc the international communi- 


ive hey have al 


o 


proviced grounds for developing ties bet- 
ween incivicuels anc wide-ranging social groups. The Unitec 
Nations General Assembly has recogniscc the NGOs contributi ns 
anc the United Naticns Commission cn Human Rights also ecupts 
resolutions «sr cecisions every ycar which support role in the 
protection of human rights. morcover many institutions have 
been established to support anc protect the human rights at 
internratisnal Level. In some countrics, the Constituticn 
Prevides for the establishment «of a nationsl human rights 


institutions. 


Accoxding to the nerms anc princi;lcs of Universal Dec- 
laraticn of Human Rights all goverMGents aré bounc te improve 
the living conciticns of their citizens. All governments JE 
the worlc arc under an obligati^n to guerentce the right to 
work, the protection of thc family anc the right to seciad 


security, ccucation anc health carc. The governments arc bcun: 


duos s 
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ve “provide this without Ciscriminati a of ahy kind. The States 
which retify the covenant on economic, social and culturel 
richts ^crce t al blencnt these rights anc te submit procr:ss 
reports reqularly to th United Nations. Under wire, Ite ies 
nation Charter, it becomes UIS r sponsibility of all govern- 
MENTS tco prctect th: ne, EEES EE security of their 


citizens, They shoule guarantee thet n nc is-enslaved anc 


thet n ne is subjectec to arbitrary errost and det nition 
or, to torture. Everyone is to be Given a fair trisl. Thk richt 


to freecom of thought, conscience anc rcligien anc to freedom 
f expressicn is tc be protected. In this'way, incivic uel 

governacnts voluntccr becomes occountablo to en intcrnaticnal 

bocy for protecting thc human rights «f their own (alta EA C TOUS 

In Incie, the Government of Indis hes enpointed a Nati nal 

Human Rights Commission to w rk according, te the Principles 

cf Universal Decleraticn of Human Rights, The Indian "Netional 

Humen Hights Connissi-n' has acquirce a good position anc 

playec a pivotal role in protccting the humon rights of Incian 


Citizens as well as Citizens of forcign countrics, 


In addition to above there arc Many sources enc thcorics 
cf human rights culture which playec an important role in 


developing the av^rencss ene promotion of human rights norms. 


The sources arc these: 


tle Religions Accorcing tz Heligicn, all human bcincs arc 
equal ance there is no Cistinction in the princi les of Coven. 
ing humanity. The universal commen father made a concept uf 


coioon hunenity, 


Second$ Natural Laws. The Auton mous Incivicual which gave 
rise to natural rights theory anc ds Clescly connectce with 
WCCorn husien richts. Dod, pesitivism: The Authority f the 


^ sop o 8/- 
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State. In the p sitivist thcory, the source of hunan richts 
is to be founc only in thc cnectucnt of a system of law which 


* . na s 4 * "ET v3 no "aa: 
with sencti^ons attached to its the fourth is marxism? “man 


[62] 


as a Specie Being". The theory of Marxisi i closcly connect- 
cd with the nature of human beings accorcing to which the 

len and Women ~ra not individuals with rights devclcpec Pua Al; 
cith r a Civine or inherent nature, but are as "Specic Beings”, 
ane the "Lew of naturc" is an approach to human rights as 
iGealistic! and a historical. Accénding bend sU hoy Gne 
justice, morality, cemecracy, freecom ctc. are determined by 
the tiaterial conditi ns <f thc pcoplo enc their secial cir- 
cumstances. The fifth is thc Sociological Approach, Protess 
and Interest. The Sociological approach identifies . the 
cupirical components of human rights system in the context of 
the secirl »rocess. The “Social Encinccring" of Roscuo Pound 
is the ordering of humans rcalitics through politicelly or- 


canizec scciety. Nincern Theories ^f human rights culture arc 


given below: 


1. Theories Based on Natural right: Core Rights. 
Do Theories Based on the Valuc of Utility. 
Slo Theories Basec on Justicc. 


4. Theory Based on e Revisited State of Nature enc the 
Minimalistic State. 
Do Theory Basec on Dignity. 


6. Theory Basec on Equality of Respect anc Concern. 
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III, SUBMISSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The human rights are pert and parcel of human Vite: 
Human rights is not a new issue. Human rights hes now becn 
takon, by all in es much broav'er sense. The basic humen 
rights sné funcamecntal frc oms, arc universally valic. But 


all Gf us will have to beer in mind that: the tenm human 


ver 


ews 


Rights“ means not only the civil anc political rights which 
are being argued as vital for e Ccmocratic socicty, but also 
economic, social anc culturel rights es well as the rights 
of the indivicuel anc these of the s:cicty. The subject cf 
human rights has becn cnshrinoc in the new Charter of the 
Unitec Nations which “lacc it »ithin the context of Inter- 
Matienal cooperation. hile violations of abuse of human 
richts sheulc be condcemnec, no country or reup of countrics 
should take it solely on themselves to mould this sensitive 


subject, thet concerns the whole i national community to 


= 

ct 
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suit their whims end fencics - cloeking it uncer a falsc-hooc 


zj 


Gf self-righteous incignation. 
r^, J, 


It is submitted that the strength of human rights lics 
in building up the attituces of the neople. The lip scrvice 
alene cannot pretect anc promote the human rights. The human 
‘rights is likely to be developed as a wey of life, anc is not 
limited to slogans. The promotien of human richts incluccs 
encouraging reflection on anc analysis of human richts problcms 
anc their possible causes anc soluti.ns. This might bc achicvec 
through Scainers, forums, Confexcnces, Courses, lectur s anc 
printed matters. another important ectivity which falls within 
the category of prom tion is strengthening the indepencence 
of Jucces anc lawyers to prevent human rights violations. 


591 /9/c 
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i } aGoption of la anc ogulatic 
Imecthe legal ficld, the adoption of laws an regulations 


SS AS i awh t 1 ES A 
Ccalinc with the protection of humn'n richts 1s necessory 


respect the knowledge of law ameng the peonle. The Deom 


should also bc aw red about their human rights by. various 
ways such as cifferent mecias, cultural activit ies enc 
programmés, lectures, debates anc preaching at Mandir, 
Maszic, Church anc Gurcware. The achicvament of human and 
Social development is a funcamncntel humen rights hich is to 
be bascc cn justice and equality. The cbservance of peace is 
the human rights of all peoples of the worlc which “has to 

bc protected and mainteincd by generating awareness of humen 
rights for peace. The Cecperation between nations shoulc bc 
eimec towards improvine the observance of human rights ratner 
than towercs making eccusations or imposing imcompatiabl > 
valucs cr even worse cxploiting the issues of human richts 

by making it e political concitionality in n economie ana 
Cevelapment comporation. Mercovcor, it is incumbent on relici-~ 


ous leaccrs anc teachers to promote a greater avareness anc 


observance of humen richts enc funcamentel freedom, amang the 
members of their respective “aucicness", as these very rights 
anc freecom are embodied in their respective scriptures such 
as Skunc Puran, Narsingh Puran, newayan, Gita, Quren, sible 


« - 


and Guru Granth Sohib ctu. 


The following suggestiins may be taken into account. 
The Humen Rights Committees and Information Groups shula be 
mace in c^ch state enc union territory of India to strength 
the work of Incian Human Richts Couissieon, promote hume 


rights among the masses. The Non-govt., 2 Orcenizetions shoulc 


be set up in cach stete anc union territcry of India to act 


raie o s 


oi 
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alos 


ae the watchogs of human rights ot the nati nal, regional 


a 


nc internation: 1 levels. Their rele is complementary to 
that of those governments which are motivated to protect 

of their citizens. Morcover, the N.G.Os would 
céevelop systems cf co-operation among themselves anc with 
the various inter-governmental orgenizations on major issues 
confronting the world. Moreover, A Human Rights Institution 
should be set up in J&K State. The Students Human Rights 
Committees should be mace at Schools, Colleces anc Univer- 
sities level enc human rights materials shoul bc cistribu- 
tac among the stuccents freely es the students are the future 
backbone an builcor of the sócicty and nation. A Human 
Rights Committee at mohallas,: Villages, Colonies, Sectors 
and cities etc should be on up to let the people know and 
protect their human rights; anc protect the human rights cf 
others. A Regi nal Humen Rights Committee is rcquircd to be 
set up in tho r-gion to cbserve anc: protect the human rights 
on’ one hand anë maintain peace in the.rcgion on the other. 
All SAARC Countrics shoulC jointly form a Joint Human Rights 
Committee to protect and promote the human rights among the 
SAARC Countries. 


J 


- Lastly as regsros iohuman and unconstitutional ban Sm 
Sikh pilgrims of SRK state ba pay visit t» Punja Sahib, the 


govt., of J&K, India and UNO should put stress on the Govt., 
of Pakistan to lift tnis type of ban on Sikh oilgrims of 
J2K state as the Sikh Pilgrims of J&K state have human rights 


tə pay visit to historical Gurdwara of Punja Sahf5. 
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Newspaper (Kashmir Times) pul from Jammu ane 


Kashmir on 3rd November, 1995. 


Guru Nanak Dev Anc His Teachings by Prof.Sahib Singh 
~ . TY "n + \ ` T 1 " 
(1969), Raj Publishers(Heod.), Acca Hoshiarpur, 


Juldlundun sity, p.146 (English Script Bock). 


Aci Granth, 2p.637-638, Soreth Mehla S, Ghar T CUSI 
(Sacred Book in Punjabi scrcint) ACh Granth peA 
Line-12; Bhagat Malla By Narain Singh Giani, Publisher: 
Bai Chatter Sinch Jiwan Singh Pustaka Walle, Bazar 

mayi Sowai, Anritsar, pp.22-34 (Punjabi Script Book). 
Valmiki Ramayan By Maharishi Valmiki (1959) Commentator 
anc Translator: Mr. Pandey Ram Tej Shestri, Pancit 
Pustakalya Kashi Ramayan Ke Chatte Bhag, Yud Khane Ke 


III Sarga, pp.1291-1293 (Book is Hindi Scrip 


Mehabharta By Kamla Subramanien(1980), Part: SABHA PARVA, 
p.170, Publish<c by Bhartiya Vichya Bhavan, Bene 
(English Script Book), Sec also Kaurav Penday by Sri 
Rabincer Nath Tagorc(1961), Published by Punjab Sahitya 
Acadeuy, Luchiana; Agra University Press, Agra, Dp. 5-12, 


Relevant pages 10-12(B.ok in Panjabi Script). 


Mahabharta By Kamla Subramanian(1980), Part: SALYA PARVA, 
P> 670, Published by Bhartiya Vicnya Bhavan, Boibay-7, 
(Book in English Script). 

In the Bible the reference of Jésus Presented to thc 
Ronan Governer, Pontus Pilata is founc in thc goaspedto of 


saint John, Chaptcr 18 anc 19 (Enclish Script Beck). 
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azic Nama by Khawaja Hasan Nizemi, 13th Ecition(1963), 
Publisher: Khawaja mulatec Kitab Ghar, Printer: Unitn 


Printing Press, Delhi, Pages- Alli (Urdu Script) Boor 


9. Biography of Guru Hansk Dev-by. Prof. Kartar Singh(1986); 
ijocmkunt Press, A-78 Nareine Inele. Arca Phase 1, New 
Delhi-110 029, pp. 101-107 (English Script Book); Ada 


Granth, Tilunc Mehla Pela, my. 722--23(Punjabi Script Book) 


NOR Aci Gronth, pp.624-25; Sor:th mehlda 5, Se: alsos Janam 
Sakhi of Guru Nansk Dev jee anc other Ten Gurus, 
ib 


a) 


Singh Jiwan Singh, Boo: Publish- 


[a 


Published by Bei Chatter 
cr anc Seller, Bazar Mai Sewa, Amrits r, p.512(Book im 
Punjabi Script); Sikh Itih^s Hisa-2 By mr. Max Arthur 
ijiccelif Sehib(1932), Published by Phulwari Pust^k 
Bhundar, 40 Railway Rcac, Lehorc, pp.1-2,27-29, 37-39, 
- Gc GET 119-134, 197-214, 226-232 (Book in Pungebil Seri: E) o 
Wo Nati.nel biography Series-Guru Gobind Singh by Dr.Gupal 
Singh(1966) National Book Trust, Incic, New Delhi, pp.4-6, 
(Book in Punjabi Script), Sec alse Guru Tegh Bhacur, 
(inife, Time ane Activities) by Dr Surinder Spb Oe 
(1976), Publicati n: by Punjab University, Chandigarh, 
Printers. Sahan Lal Khanna, Swan Printing Press, Auca Taca, 


1 


k). 


Jallandhar, pp.67-85(Punjabi Scriot 5a 


12 Soci^l and Political Phil.sophy :f Guru Nanak Dev ena 
Guru Gobine Sinch by Dr. G.5. Deol, (1976), New Acacemic 
Publishing Company, Ole Railway Rcac, Julluncur-144001, 
pp.103-104 (Enclish book ECOSSE also National 
Bicgxaphy Series, Guru Gobin? Singh by Dr. Gopal Sinch 
(1966), Nati nol Book Trust, In-i^, New Delhi, pp.1-85, 
Relevant pages 8-24, 46-48 (Punjabi Script Book). 


à (s MAI 
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(1967) Charan 


TORT SR Do ari ^ } D EE 
Char Sahib Zadey by yara singh Padana 


yo. 6-20 (Punjabi script book) 


[ 1. 4 7 
PaCLALEa 5 Pre 


Sewak Pre 3S, t 
Four sons of Guru Gobind Singh Jee, First Baba Jeet singh, 


second, Juzar:singn, pp.8-141; Third, saba 


DD. 6-6; = 


2 


ia 


Joarawar Singh, pp.ll-13; Fourth, Baba Fateh »ingh; 

pp. 13-15. (Book in Punjabi Soript.). 

Life history of Guru Tegh Bhadur Jee by larlok Singh Jee 
(First edition 1957), Published by Bhai Harbans »ingh 
Sukhdev Singh Pustaka Walle), 1313 A, Lajpat Rai market, 


Delhi, pp.217~228. (Book in Punjabi script). 


Jiwan Baba Deep Singh Jee Shaheed By Sohan Singh Dhiloo, 
Published by Shar Chatter Singh, Jiwan Singh Pustaka Walle, 
Bazar ayi Sewai, AMritsar, Printed by Lajwant Kour, 


Wazir Hind Press, Hall Bazar, ‘Amritsar, pp. L-95, Helevant 


pages 45,76,63,86,8&,89 ,91,93,95, (Punjabi Script Book). 


Adershak Sinightnan (Bhadur 3inghnian] By Keran Singh 
(Third edition 1957), Publisher: Naraingun Singh And sons, 
Pustaka Walla, mayi Sewai Anritsar, pp.152-160 (Book in 


Punjabi Scriptd. 


Hindustan Va Komi.shaheed Bhayat singh by Giani Tirlok 
Singh jee. Fourth Edition, march 1963), Printer: S.Pritam 
Singh, Gnambeer Printing Press, Chowk Baba Shora Walla, 
Amritsar, Publisher: iiehar singh and Sons, Pustaka Walle, 
Bazar mal Sewal, Anritsar; pp.l-239, Relevant payes: 125, 
133, 205, 213, 214, 219,220, 223, 234, 239, (Punjabi Serigi 
Book).. See also Vikwin Sadi De Shaheed (20th Century Lives 
of Heros) By Gurmukh Singh :iusafer (1968), Publisher: 3. 
mttar singh, Vidya Prakashan Bhawan, Kerole Bajh, New Delhi- 
9, Printer; saba Printers, New Delhi, pp.234-235, (Punjabi 
Script Book), 
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T aa KY Paice (a eres om M à S 18 r 
Jhansi Ni ani yLaxami Bhai; By Dr. Bindravan Lal Verme 


(1981), Published b ayur Publishg ^ Privat. Limited, 238725 
18 A, Civil Lines, Gwalior Road, Jhansi (U.P.), pp.l-181. 


(Hin li. Script Book). 


l9. hay Jay S Ww 


th Gandhi by Nirmal Kumar Bose(1974), Printed in 
India by P.C. Ray, at Blue Line Printing Industries, 50 
3italatale Lane, O&lcutta-ll and Published by N.Vambu Tyer, 
llanager Orient Longman Ltd; Calcutta, pp.1-249, lielevant 


^ Pa jes228. 


J 


20. Subash Chandra Bose And indian Freedom struggle By Eanuna 
Muller, Ph.D. and Arun Bhatia, Char Jee, Ph, D, (1985), 
Ashish Publishing House, 8/81, Panjabi Bagn, New Delhi- 


110026, Pages 1-140. (english Script Book). 


21. »hivaji By Setumadhavarao, 3. Pagadi, (1993-Saka 1904), 
National Book Trust, India Published By the Director, 
Netional Book ‘rust, India,A-5, Grcen Park, New Delhi-110015 

and Printed at Bharat wiudaranadaya, Naveen Shahdara~110032, 


pp.73-88, (English script Book). 


atos 
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denied responsibility on this account. This case is being kept pending for noth- 
ing. Proper steps should soon be taken now and the case should be decided 
without further delay. 


; Qv) File No. 48, Lahnu of Ratanpur versus Gangu, &c., regarding 
claim for produce worth Hs. 272. This case was instituted on 15th Assuj 
1956 and the Register of files in which it was entered is not forthcoming nor 
can the Moharrir definitely say in which register it was entered. This case was 
filed several times for default. Lala Amrik Rai, Wazir-Wazarat, heard twice 

the appeal against orders filing the case for default whereupon the case was 

, reopened and is still pending. It is not understood under what law the Wazir- 
Wazarat heard the appeal against the order dismissing the case for default. 

"The proper course was to receive the application for rehearing the case within 
the period. fixed for the purpose or the case started de novo on a fresh. plaint. 
So far the defendant's Statement has been taken down, the issues are yet to be 
framed. Moreover it is surprising to find that the case being a Judicial revenue 
one, is being heard on 0-8-0 annas Stamp paper, whereas according to Notifica- 
tion No. 14 it ought to have been heard ona fully stamped paper. Unfor- 
tunately for tho parties the case has been kept pending decision for such a long 
time and has still entered upon its first-stage. The Governor will please direct 
the Tahsildar concerned to see that the case is not kept hanging over beyond a 
period of 3 months hence, and that the legal defects at present existing in the 
case should be remedied. 


(v) The 5th file misceHancous relates to a case of compensation of land 
which was acquired for the Satwari Cantonment and is pending since 1952. 
The file of the case was returned from my office in Bhadon 1963, with orders 
for preparation of compensation papers. “These orders have not been complied 
with as yet. The Tahsildar should pay special attention to the case and report 
compliance with the orders very soon, 


File No. 86 of 1965. —A Miscellaneous Revenue Case of appraisement put 
in by Deviditta Mal of Jammu, In this case the copy of sale deed has beer 
accepted on plain paper without stamp. Similarly in file No. 4 of 1965, a mis- 
cellaneous revenue case of appraisement (Duni Chand of Jammu) copy of sale deed 
ve's Court has leen accepted on an unstamped 


and of decision of the Sub-J udg 
paper. This shows ignorance of the Moharrir in-charge and want of supervision 


by the Tabsildar, and means loss (of stamp revenue) to the State. The Moharrir 
should be warned for the future and the deficiency of court-fee stamp be made up 
now by the applicants. 

Fite No. 40 of 1965.—A miscellaneous revenue case. Narain Das versus 
Lachhman, &c., regarding application for appraisement for Kharif 1965. In this 
ease the Statement of area has not been filed, nor it has been ascertained as to 
what rights the petitioner possesses while an order for appraisement has been 
issued from the Tahsil. This is owing to the ignorance of the Officiating Tahsil- 
dar Sultan Ali that orders have been issued without ascertaining the rights of the 
applicant and without following the usual procedure'in such cases. Proper care 
should be taken for future in such cases. 

Two files cf execution of decree. 

No. 5 of 1965, Bhagat Ram versus Nabia, and No. 3 of 1964, Bhagat Ranr : "e 
versus Nikka. In these cases attachment warrants have been issued without 
receiving any Talbana. This is an error in procedure which should be avoided in 


future, 


Two cases regarding produce, ie., No. 13 Sunder Singh versus Ilmun and 
No. 23 Vhula versus Devia were instituted respectively in Katik 1964 and Magh 

^ 1964. Written pleas were presented in Maghar 1964 and Phagan 1964, whereas 

issues were framed in Bhadon 1965 and Sawau 1965. The cases were thus kept 
sending for over a year without sufficient cause. his delay in the decision of 
Judicial revenue cases simply shows carelessness of the Tahsildar concerned. 


File No. 96 relates to miscellaneous case opened on a Robkar issued $froin 
the Tahsil Office to the effect that the Fard given by the Patwari Hari Ram was 
- wrong, and that his explanation should come up. Since Chet 1963, this file. is 


T" 
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ondina for want of Patwarl's explanation. : SER cules cnt ene 
uisa 1965, to the effect that it is not known in men he Peer ues wi 
and that the papers be, therefore, put up with the connected i +e ability ana ioe: 
subsequent order. The disposal of this file shows the cw e le ee 
ledge of local conditions on the part of the l'ahsil Amla anc the iS VI Er ae n E 
Tt has taken two years to find out the circle in which a certain ; A an "T x 
working and the Tahsil Amla bas put away the file in a den of ob Men : or j 5 
past 8 ‘months. The Governor will please issue necessary puros 1e e anc 
see the proper disposal of the file, the official in fault being properly punished. 


The file bears an order dated 18th 


The File No. 30.— An appeal case, Musammat Jasodhan versus Joti Ram 
instituted inthe Wazarat Office on 10th Katak 1964 was sent to the l'ahsil Office 
for verification of pauperism under Section 566 of Civil Procedure Code. On 
13th Sawan 1965 Choudhari Sultan Ali, Officiating Tahsildar, ordered the case to 
be filed in default, ‘Lhe case having been instituted in the. W azàrat ofiice, the 
Tahsildar bas no power tọ file the ese in defaült in the Tahsil Office. If the 
appellant: did not care to present: himself before the Tahsildar, . the proper course 
was to report the matter to the Wazrat Office. ‘his is an instance of | houdhari 
Sultan Ali's ignorance of Jaw. The file should now be reported on by the Tahsil 
office nnd submitted tothe Wazarat Office, so that the Wazir-Wazarat may pase 
necessary orders in the case. 


Besides, there are other miscellaneous files regarding deaths of Lambar- 
dars and Muatidars which have been kept pending for the last 2 or 3 years, The 
delay in these eases is generally due to the orders for appearance having not beer 
complied within time. It has been generally noticed in the miscellaneous revenue 
eases that no mention is made of the fact of presence of the parties on the date 
fixed for heaving, and it cannot, therefore, be ascertained as to who was present 
and how far legal proceedings were taken against absentees. This is due to ins 
attention on the part of Tahsildar himself. who does not write intermediare 
orders himself! on the file, nor exercises any check over what is written 
by the Moharrir as to the mention or otherwise of the presence of the 
parties, Special attention be paid to this fact in future. The files of cases 
which are returned to the "Fahsil duly decided by the court of appeal are kept in 
the Tabsil unnecessarily for a long time. Such files should be sent to the Record- 
Keom soon after necessary action is taken thereon. No index is kept of the 
decided files recalled for reference with appeals pending, and no intimation thereof 
is sent to the Record- Room so as to enable necessary. entry being made in the 
General Register. This is a great defect and is likely to lead to confusion in the 
General Register of the Record-Room and under the present practice it will take a 
good deal of time in tracing files in Judicial revenue cases which are returned 
trom the Wazarat Appeal Court after decision. No copy of decree in appeal 
cases is sent to the Tahsil along with the original file from the Wazarat Office 
This is contrary to procedure, this mistake is caused by the Wazarat Amla. The 
attention of the Wazir-Wazarat is drawn to this. $ i 


9. Itis not known why Moharrir Mal is entrusted with the partition cases 
and cases of deaths of Lambardars and Muafidars, while some work legitimately 
pertaining to his braneh, such as files regarding realization of costs in pauper 
suits and sale of Nazool shops Jammu is entrusted to the Judicial Moharrir, [ 
shall presently remark as to haw far from satisfactory has been the disposal of 
these files. The Office Kanungo has not generally got sufficient case work to do 
and he is mostly connected with such cases, for he has eot register of Lambardars 
Muatis and Jagirs to record the final decision in these cases and as the Molanus 
Mal is generally not acquainted with the Settlement work and such cases are 
generally in-charge of Office Kanungo in other Tahsils, it will be proper that such. 
cases may remain in-charge of the Office Kanungo here as well.The Governor may 
please consider over the matter and issue necessary orders, so that work may be 
properly distributed amongst the Tahsil Amla, If Kanungo has other work, he 
would not have any case work at all. : 

10. ‘here is no Stock Register with this Moharrir nor was any in the 
Tabs The furniture in the Taksil is entered nowhere. This is due to great 
negligence on the part of the Tahsildar that in spite of instructicns to the effect, 
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no Stock Register has been opened. It is not known who is responsible for the 
State furniture, and for any loss in stock. The Dead Stock Register should 
at once be opened and completed in accordance with the instructions issued by the 
Accountant-General on the point. The Governor will please see that the needful 
is done. 


11. The file book is incomplete and has got no index. 
12. There is no Library in the Tahsil office. 


13. Office Kanungo.—Oftice Kanungo is Bhagwan Das, a Settlement frain- 
ed man. 

14. Rain quage.—Ne (Bhagwan Das) is in-charge of rain gauge and 
understands its reading. The fencing round the rain gauge is not quite safe, it 
has got no lock which should now be provided. ‘There arca great number of 
small bushes inside the enclosure and no attention has been paid towards uproot- 
ing them. ‘The enclosures should at once be cleared of such bushes. Animal’s 
dung is lying within the enclosure, which proves that it remains open. Steps 
should be taken to keep the enclostire clean and safe from the encroachment of 
animals. ‘There is no second set of the instruments in this Tahsil, and if one set 
gets ont of order, the work will have to be stopped for want of the other set. 
The Meteorological Department should, therefore, be asked to supply one set more 
for the purpose. ‘There is no rain-gauge bottle, but there is only a tin protector 
in which rain-water is collected aud measured. A bottle should be had for the 
purpose. 


The following statement shows the amount of rainfall in this Tahsil 
for the last three years : -- 


Inches, Tents, Cents. 
1906 50b Dl l 2 
1907 ot 39 9 78) 
Upto 26 h November 1908 ". 4L I 5 


15. Patearis.—There are 4E Patwaris in this Tahsil, of whom 13 are ia 
the first grade, 8 in the sedond, 20 in the third and 3 in the fourth grade. ‘The rate 
of their pay according to their grades is Ks. 10, 9, 8, and 7, respectively. The 
Patwaris’ circles are distributed among 2 Girdawars. ‘Lhe monthly expenditure 
ou account of the Patwaris’ pay is Ks. 383. ‘She result of Patwaris’ Wxamina- 
tion shows the é lowing state of their qualifications :— 
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16. Crop Statistics.— The statemer.t given below shows the area itt ghu- 


maons which was sown and harvested within the last 6 harvests as well as 
the area turned out as Kharaba :— 


Statement of crops of the Jammu Tahsil Khas jor the last 3 years. 


Year. Area , Kharaba. Area sown. 
cropped. 
tees EE €——— 
Rabi 1962 Gro 73473 2543 76016 
Kharif 1962 on 67843 10528 78171 
Rabi 1963 dO 77720 | 3068 80788 
Kharif 1963 ond 72491 5319 71150 
Rabi 1964 «is 75991 4040 80031 
Kharif 1964 Tn 54712 | 23288 78000 


The above figures show that no marked increase has occurred in the 
sultnrable area during the last 3 years. The Kharaba area during Kharif 
1964 is much more than in other harvests, which is due to scanty rain-fall. 


17. Lambardari Register—The entries in this register are entirely 
wrong frem beginning to end. A detailed mention of individual entries of each 
village of this register is likely to cover a number of pages. Suffice to say 
that no deaths of Iambardars were noted in it sinte Settlement. Under these 
circumstances there is now no other alternative but to opet a Mew register for 
the purpose, and to complete and bring it wp to date in all respects. The 
Governor will please see to the completion of the register, so that the names 
of present Lambardars may 5e correctly shown therein. 


18. Muaf and Jagir Register—The Office Kanungo has got the register y 
prepared at the Settlement, but itis not certain that the entries regarding 
deaths of Muafidars and Jagirdars were ever made in this register in time, 
as the register of files and the files themselves regarding deaths of Muafidars 
and Jagirdars are not in charge of the Office Kanungo but in that of Moharrir 
Mal. It rests with the Moharrir Mal to give timely information of mutation 
in such cases to the Office Kanungo. The orders passed have not-been noted 
in the Register; this may be done.now and Register brought up to date, 
The Moharrir should inform Office Kanungo of all orders when passed. 


19. Inspection of files.—On inspecting the files of the Office Kanungo it 
was found that two of his Bastas were lying in the Almirah of Gzrdawar 
Kahcharai. The files in these Bastas were arranged according to dates fixed 
for putting them up, though in some cases the dates fixed had long passed away, 
necessary orders had not been issued till then, nor were the orders signed by the 
officer concerned. Some Bastas of files were lying in the Almirah of the Office 
Kanungo himself. Some of the files found therein are mentioned below :— 


File No. 4.-~Rupchand versus Musammat Devki regarding partition 
of a common holding of 614 kanals 10 marlas. The case was instituted on 12th 
Jeth 1962. The parties are the residents of Jammu Khas. After fixing dates 
for hearing for over a year, the Tahsildars proposed a method of partition of 
the land in Baisakh 1963 to which sanction was conveyed 'by the Wazarat 4 
Office in Har 1963. The papers remained with the Girdawar of the circle E 
from Har to Katik 1964. For over a year, statements of the parties are being | 74 
taken to ascertain if land partition had been shown to parties on the spot. ie 
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The file has not so far been completed and is now pending for over 4 months 
for want of the statement of one Devi Ditta. 


File No. 30, 31 and 32.—Partition cases. All these 3 files relate to one 
and the same party, namely Kaku versus Sohnun of Garhi Sango in Tahsil 
Khas. Division of different holdings of land is in question. These applications 
were filed.in the Court on 30th Chet 1960, and until 30th Sawan 1964, 
Fard Ragbaand Khasra were being prepared, to be appended to the applications, the 
dates were thereafter being fixed unnecessarily, The method of partition was 
proposed in 1964, but the file was returned by the Wazarat Office for correction 
of some mistakes that came to light there, The file is still awaiting correction 
and completion. 


The File No. 10.—Partition case. (Rasila versus Phula) instituted 
on 31st Sawan 1962. 1t took two years to prepare the necessary papers and 
summoning the parties, while for a year aud a half now the Patwari of the 
circle is being asked to attend the Court, 


File No, 12.— He. partition (Partab Singh versus Rasila). This case 
was instituted on 11th Baisakh 1961, and the file bears an order of the Civil 
Court dated Phagan 1962 to the effect that partition be postponed on account 
ofa fresh dispute having arisen in connection with the possession of the land 
in question. The file is pendig for over 3 years, andthe dates for hearing the 
case are being fixed unnecessarily. It is not known when and what decision will 
be arrived at finally by the Givil Court. Though the partition was rightly 
postponed under Section 112 ef the land Act, yet it was not proper to keep 
the file pending for such along time, and go on fixing dates in the cases 
simply because the decision of the Civil Court was to be ascertained. The 
proper course was to file the case, when postponing partition of land under 
Section 112 with the remark that the parties could renew the case after decision 
in the matter was arrived at by the Civil Court. The files noted above are 
a few instances of work in the partition cases. It appears that the Tahsildars 
concerned have never been through the files themselves, and left the parties 
to the mercy of the Tahsil Amla, with the result that the parties are being 
dragged on innocently for the last 4 or 5 years. The cases would not be delayed 
unnecessarily if the Tahsildars might see the files through carefully from time 
to time and proceed in accordance with the procedure in force. Itisa pity 
that a period of a year and a half is taken in summoning the Patwaris which 
shows that the parties had unnecessarily to attend — the Tahsil Court 
some 10 or 15 times. ‘This reflects great discredit on the management of the 
Tahsil affairs, and is certain to dissuade the unfortunate people to look to the 
Tahsil as a court of speedy justice. 


Another fle No. nil relates to application of Jawinda Mal, Patwari 
circle 13, Tahsil Jasmergarh. The applicant desires bis transfer to Jammu 
Tahsil. The Tahsildar Jammu took his application direct, while it should 
have been sent to this Tahsil through the proper channel. The correspondence 
has been going on with Tahsildar Jasmergarh for the last 8 months in order 
to know if be had any objection to the proposed exchange, what has been 
done displays gross ignorance and bad work of the Tahsildar concerned; while 
Jawinda Mal Patwari really made a mistake in omitting to submit the 
application through his superiors which led: to useless correspondence 
between the Tahsil offices. The Governor will please take necessary action in 


the matter and issue instructions prohibiting such irregularities. 


File No. 5 regarding death of Jagin Muafidar, resident of Jandial 
and File No. 54 regarding death of Musammat Sandwian, resident of Solem 
were instituted in Har 6th 1962 and Phagan 1959, respectively. The Mua 
is enjoyable till the life-time of all the co-sharers. For 3 or 4 years the heirs 
to the deceased were being summoned, and for $ months past, the mutation 
sheets are being sent up to the higher authorities and the files are kept 
pending sanction on the mutation sheets. In cases where the Muafi is to 
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continue till the life-time of all the co-sharers recommendation for the 
resumption of the Muafican be made at the extinction of a branch of & 
family or at the death of all the co-sharers. In the cases in question the 
mutation sheet was to contain a recommendation for the exclusion of the name 
of the deceased from amongst the Muafidars; it is not understood why it took 
3 or 4 years to summon the heirs of the deceased. Further it is mot 
understood why the original files are kept pending when statements recommend- 
ing exclusion of the name ofthe deceased in each case have been «ent up to higher 
authorities. Moreover, it is an absolutely wrong procedure to keep the files 
so long waiting for sanction of the higher authorities to the mutation sheets, 
when no such sanction is being accorded nor has any intimation of the sanction 
been sent to the Tahsil so far. 


The following disposed of files of alluvion and diluvion cases were 
found with the Office Kanungo:— 


Sambat year. No. 
1954 6 
1956-57 18 
1957-58 35 
1958-59 40 
1959-60 13 
1960-61 51 
1961-62 23 
1962-63 29 
1963-64 27 
Total 248 


This shows that for the last 11 years up to date 248 decided files have 
not been sent to the Record Room. It is apparent that either the Kanungos 
concerned could not realise what the reccrd room was meant for, or the files 
were intentionally detained. This is due to negligence on the part of Office 
Kanungo no doubt, but the Tahsildars concerned are also not free from blame 
in this respect on account of the carelessness on their part in neglecting to 
inspect their office and to attend to consignment of such files. The files may 
now be arranged at once und sent to the Record Room. The Governor’s 
particular attention is drawn to this matter. 


Of 29 disposed of files for 1965, 15 are not arranged. The present 
Kanungo should arrange and send them to the Record Room. 


File No. 18, began with Wazarat orders dated 17th Poh 1965 
regarding realisation of Abiana on the villages commanded by the Jogi Gate 
Canal; and file No. 90, dated; 16th Har 1953 regarding grant of  Taccavi 
advance to one Lal Singh of Satwari for the construction of a Khul. These 
two cases were instituted in the Wazarat office, and the files are lying 
uncared for ina basta of the Tahsil Office Kanungo together with certain 
other miscellaneous papers which should have been placed on respective 
annual miscellaneous files. Though both the cases originated in the Wazarat 
office, yet no enquiry, &c: concerning them was made within the last 12 years. 
This is due to great negligence and carelessness on the part of Wazarat officers 
as well as the Tahsil officials, The Governor will please enquire fully into and 
take necessary action in the matter soon. 


ll. Files regarding remission of revenue on account of shortage of 
water supply during 1963 are kept duly arranged. The Kanungo has by mistake 
entered them in the index as decided during 1963, though no sanction of 
remission has been received. Now since l6th Katik 1965, theseare pending 
correction of certain mistakes pointed out by the Governor's office. Similarly, 
43 files regarding compensation for land which came under Canals or Nallahs 
are also pending: though the Tahsil reporte were recorded in each case in Har 
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1965, yet they have not been so far sent up to the Wazarat Office, nor do A ; 
bear any order of Wazarat office. These are now lying with the Kanungo i . 
re-check, So is the case with 32 more files regarding compensation for lant 
which eame under Shah Nahar. ‘These files are also lying with the Office 
Kanungo forthe purpose of check. The Governor will please see that if these 
files are not to be made over to the Extra Tahsildar, necessary action 16 taken 
thereon by the Tahsil officials as soon as possible. 


Some miscellaneous papers 61 in number, that concerned the Office 
Kanungo, were found lying in the grazing Girdawar's Ahnirah which i 2 
placed in charge of Office Kanungo. Orders for putting up previous ca GEM 
ence and report were recorded on these in Har Sawan, Assuj anc Rad 
1965. Asa result of carelessness on the part of the Kanungo, these papers are 


lying unattended to. 


20. Wasil Baqi Nawis.—The Wasil Baqi Nawis is in charge of the files 
relating to writs of demand and Taccavi advances. He is also in charee of the 
files relating to sale of contracts and the realisation of contract money and 
other miscellaneous balances. 


91. Revenue Demand.—The following statement will show the demand 
for the last three years and the balance to be realised and the reasons for 
outstanding items :-— 


ài in $i aT meena 


dL Rc ws 
Year. Demand. | Realized. | Balance. Remarks. 
1963—08 1,98,627 1,89,898 8,729 Trrecoverable balance $e 4T 070 
Suspended CD PET) 
Villages xoc NBI V9 
lu course of realization s.. 2,744 1 0 
Total tO T2900 Olas 
1963—64 | 1,958,118 | 1,85,878 12,735 This balance is dne to bad villages and also on 
4 account of deduetien for Jagirdars and for lands 
which eame under a canal or a river. 


1964—65 | 1,98,492 | 1,26.213 19,178 


Most of this balance represonts suspensions 
duly sanctioned, which amount to Re, 50,092 13-6 
The remaining amount Rs. 22,085-15-0 was not 
realized on account of dronght and poor yield. 
This is in course of realization. 

e € à € ———————— 


99, Grazing dues.— The grazing demand of this Tahsil is included in 


land revenue, but the amount realized on enumeration and that collected from 
Khanabadoshes (nomads) during the last 3 years is given below :—- 


Year. Amount realized. 
P. 1962—63 Doc 1,330 9 8 
IN 1963—64 Sa a a 16 
' { : 1964—05 ^ ... 3,004138 6 
1 = 98. Taceani Advances-~—No need for the Taccavi advance was felt in thia 
^ x Tahsil during the last 2 years, but Rs. 5,365-2-9 were advanced to the Zamindars 


for purchase of seed on account of drought during Kharif 1964 and Rabi 1965. 
Sanction has now been received to the advance of Rs. 4,000 more for purchase 
of bullocks, of which Rs. 2167 have been given to 147 villages as applied for 
by them and the money is placed in deposit in the Treasury and. will be soon 
} distributed amongst the villages. 


24. Writs of Demand and Talbana Fund.—The specimen of form used 
for the purposeis not suitable. It does not show the name of the officer issuing 
writs, to whom writs issued, and for what purpose. The Governor will please 
consult the Punjab form and report if he would like the same, "The present form 
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js not quite suitable but has been invented by the necessity felt by Tahsil officials, - 2 
— The following Statement will show the number of writs of demand issued from — 
the Tahsil and the amount of income from Talbana;— | wA 


Number of writs "e DNO 
Year. issued and the income Realixation.| Balance. * Remarka. ‘ 
from Talbana. i : 


; 4 

^ I a 

Balance ef pre- 3512 O| soe | 8512 O| The files are under disposal aud the Y 

vious years amount is in course of realization. 

1962—63 | 132] 249 0 0 242 4 0| 612 0 ‘ Do. ' / o zs 
1963—64 300| 225 0 0 22010 0| 4 6 O0 Da, 


1964—65 | 245 | 183 12 0 1143 4 0/40 8 O| This balance could not be realised on 
account of drought. 


25, Realization hy coercive processes.—The following Statement will show 
the number of files regarding Coercive processes for the last 2 years and the 
amount realized by these measures :— 


————M 
No. of Files, 
Year — ———————— ———| Amount re- 


i Remarks, 
Instituted, | Decided, | Balance, alized. 


——. 


—— | | uc“ 


1965—64 |265 0 0 160 O0 0 105 O 0 412,272 0 0 


1964—65 | 67 0 0/20 0 0} 47 O Of 9,200 O Of The number is lest on account of 
grant of suspensions. à 


26. Contracts.—The number of contracts sold by auction in this » 
Tahsil are 30, of which some are disposed of through the Tahsil, while others m 
are auctioned away direct by the Wazir-Wazarat or the Governor. These con- A 
tracts concern mostly gardens and ferries, The following Statement will $ 
show the income from the contracts for the three years :— i I 


————— , 
Year. Demand.: Realized, 


1963 5,562 2 0 6,896 2 0 
1964 8,677 0 0 8247 7 Of 429 9 0. 
1985 $185 7 9| 4097 8 9| 5148 4 0 
2a pe ET ae DUUM T um 
Me 37. Dharmarth villages.— There are 5 Dharmarth villages of 
revenue of which is realized through the Tahsil, and credited to the Di 
Department. . The annual Jama of each village is as below :— 
J " M os teat - Kaniala | ^ ^ i 
— Dhaniwal 
. Boi 
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A file regarding realisation of arrears of revenue from Hari Chand 
Talwai (sweetmaker) is pending with the Wasilbaqinawis, bearing only 
orders that the file be made over to the Wasilbaqinawis, Such orders on 
files regarding realization of arrears of revenue merely show carelessness 
and ignorance of the officer concerned, whereas the proper course in such a case 
was to summon the defaulter on a fixed date and to ask him for payment, 
Proper attention should be paid to such matters in future. 


The Khatauni with the Wasilbaqinawis has no column for the name 
of a Lambardar, but there is one for thename of the person who brings the 
money whether he be a Lambardar or anybody else. Apparently, there can 
he no objection, if the name of the Lambardar concerned be also entered in 
^ column provided for the purpose. Tho Governor will please see to the 
suitability of the addition suggested, and issue orders to all the Tahsils 
accordingly. 


The Jagir dues are entered in red ink in the Khatauni, but no receipt 
for the payments made to Jagirdars is taken from them; this omission is likely 
to lead to complications. The Governor will please see how far this 
procedure is correct. It is not known why Rs. 275 are entered as balance of 
Nazarana for the Jandrah Jagir. The Governor will please see on what 
account and since when this amount is being shown as balance and what 
arrangements have been made to effect recovery thereof, 


Only one copy of the Khatauni demand has been received in the 
Tahsil for purposes of realizing Abiana, and the Patwaris are required to 
make another copy of the same to enable them to enter the Abiana in the 
Dhal Bachh. This procedure is not proper, I think. The Govenor will please 
move the Canal Department to send duplicate copies of such demand sheets 
so that one copy may be retained in the Tahsii office and the other given 
to the Patwaris concerned. The -Revenue Department will thereby be 
relieved of unnecessary burden thus imposed upon them. 


30. Grazing Girdawar.—The Grazing Girdawar was formerly Gopal Das 
who issaid to have been transferred to Governor's office appointed there 
as Ahlmad Tauzih, no one is, however, put in as Girdawar Grazing as yet 


The keys of the Almirah are with the Office Kanungo who has done nothing 
beyond keeping charge of the keys. 


Some miscellaneous papers, 88 in number, were found in Basta which 
did not apparently concern the Girdawar. Some of these papers pertain to 
the period so far back as’ 1953, while others are of recent date only. The: 
Tahsildar should take necessary action on them all. 


In another Basta, lists of. enumeration o 
arelying in confusion. Such lists should have been dealt with according to the 
standing instructions on the point. Receipts Forms issued to the cattle owners 
are lying since 1959. The proper course was to file each year's papers 
separately, properly arranged after they were no longer required. I is 
not proper to keep them in the office as waste papers. One file may now 
be made up ofall these forms and may then be consigned to records; for th 
future, such files should be prepared separately for each year. : 1 


f cattle from 1959 up to 1964 


There are 10 files and some papers bearing orders to ut th 
in the presence of the Lambardars, defaulters eto. congarseds Deo eee 
1965 they are lying without any action uncared for dn a basia of nats 
papers. It appears that none has seen to those files since after the transfer 
e ue queer Whey the po: of the Grazing Girdawar does exist, the Governor 
shou ave arranged to replace Gopal Das immediatel ane: 
to avoid accumulation of arrears. E E usur ny 
There are some blank forms and registers which a i 
waste. They should be duly arranged and put in safe ES e m 
no longer required being sent to the Record Room. DIE 


31. Judicial Moharrir.--Inspection of the work 


M . f t m 
Moharrir did not appear to me to be necessary, but for en mass 
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Moharrir had, as I was informed, got a number of files concerning the Revenue | 
Department. It was found on inspection, that he had got 48 files regarding 
sale of Nazool Shops at Jammu. A Wazarat order dated Magh 1964 
directs re-sale of the shops without delay; despite the urgency expressed, this 
order is lying unattended to so far, the files having been put away in a basta. 
No officer took the trouble of seeing these files carefully through, though k 
constant and repeated orders are being received from the Wazarat Office, iy 
demanding early report of compliance with the same. I think that the Judicial 

Moharrir has nothing to do with these files, and this is one reason why the 

files have not been properly disposed of. When there isa separate Moharrir 

Mal to see to these files, the Tahsildar should at once make over these files to him 

and necessury action should be taken in each case without further delay. 


Similarly, 6 files regarding cost of Pauper suits decided during 
1962-63-64, together with 236 current files regarding realisation of costs in 
Pauper suits, are lying in a very deplorable condition. Some of these files 
bear orders of 1963, while others of 1964, and none has seen to them afterwards, 
such a treatment of current flles is very discreditable to the Tahsil officials 
aud shows the disgraceful state of affairs. These may now be made over 
to Moharrir Mal for early disposal. The Governor will please report the name 
of the Tahsildar concerned, so that necessary entry regarding his bad work 
may be made in his character roll. 


12 miscellaneous decided files of 1964 are lying without being arranged. 
All the decided revenue files with the Judicial Moharrir should at once be 
properly arranged and sent to the Record Room. 


7 files relating to disputes on Forests and Rakhs are also lying in the 
Almirah of this Moharrir. These files also bear no order since 1963 and 1964, 
which shows gross neglect and want of supervision. The Tahsildar should 
take necessary action on each case without further delay. 


89 miscellaneous papers were found in a miscellaneous bundle without . 
any connected files or papers relating thereto. Some of them bear orders ‘of y 
1963-1964. They should be placed upon connected files. 


32. Darogha Nazool.—Bakhshi Kanshi Ram is Darogha Nazool. He 
is too old for any work and must retire. His papers are lying in a pretty small 
Almirah in the Tahsil’s Court room. The registers for ground ‘rent, wasidari 


and State property do exist, but only up to 1959-1960. No register was E 
prepared after 1960, nor is any reason for the omission forthcoming. It is not 
understood what is used as basis for preparation of Statements of monthly H 


Nazoolincome in the absence of any such registers for the last 5 years. The 
Statement of income from Nazool property furnished by the Darogha 
Nazool is given below, but I doubt the accuracy of the Statement in the absence 
of any registers. ‘I'he Nazool shops are, however, detailed below as reported 
by the Darogha Nazool. 


Statement showing Nazool shops and houses in the Jammu Tahsil. 


j Demand of fs 
Nature of property. | Occupied | Given free | In ruins. |Unoccupied | Total. rent per E d e" 
, on rent, of rent. D mensem. a 
; Nac ae 
» EM acm M TA Lud es L—— or y 9 
e 


Shops — & 180 32 14 Mea 


Houses | 12| wasidars cial 


€ 18 ) 


3 s, Jammu Tahsil. 
Statement of income from Nazool property for the last 3 years, Jammu 
e — MH —— ————— 


ized. Balance. 
Year Previous | Current year’s Total. Realized 


balance, demand. 


—————— 
[— -aM 


aan 1499 2 0| 257713 6| 4,069 15 6| 1,751 9 9 2,318 5 9 
905 DEDE Cds 


1954 9318 5 9| 2,631 0 4] 4949 6 1| 1,680 0 3j 4261 5 10 


BUE UEM aue e mm o aem c 


———— 
————0(D 


I am not quite sure of the correctness of these entries which ate based 
on no reliable material in hand. But supposing that these Say W $a 
correct, it is startling to note a balance of about Rs. 5,000 which is still to > 
realized on account of rent on State property the ‘more so when no file 
exists in the Tahsil, which may throw light on the realization of this rent. It 
merely rests with the Darogha to realize the rent in time or hold it over. It is 
wonderful that such a bad state of affairs has gone on at Head quarters. I 
would like to know the figures of income from Nazool property for the 
last ten years and also the demand and balance due from each person. 


I shallalso feel obliged if the the Governor will please let me know 
the sources of information on which the required Statement will be. based. 
Similarly, a detailed Statement of Nazool property should come ir, showing the 
following particulars :— 


(1) Ifthe property is given as Muafi, since when and by whose 
order. 


(2) What is the monthly rent and by whose order it was fixed. 


(3) Whether any addition to, or reduction from, the 


rent can be 
made according to the present circumstances. 


(4) Name of persons who hold lands on ground rent 


and the 
annual income. 


(5) Name of persons who hold property on wasid 


arl since when 
and the authority for the same. 


Reasons for the balance and the name of the defaulters should also be 
given in the Statement of income to be furnished for the last ten years, It 
should also be stated why the balance was not realized in time. 


Similarly, a Statement of expenditure on 


account of repairs should be 
submitted for the last ten years. 


The Governor will please see that Nazool 


; 3 property is properly managed 
in future, and the required registers are kept corr " > 


ect and completed in time. 
185 files regarding Auction of Nazool shops are lying in the Almirah 
of Darogha Nazool, no action has been taken on these since 1962, ] i 
of urgent reminders from this office, false reports are beine made to this office 
that necessary action in the matter is being taken regardine auctioning of t] à 
shops, whereas the files are lying shut up in the Almirah of t S V 
33. Forests under Revenue De parimenti. —22 Gu 
2 Head Guards at Rs. 7 each and 2 E at Rs. Boe ae A Er 
forests whieh have been added to the forest in charge of the Revenue D "a i. 
Conservation of the Rakhs, so far as i S : “partment. 
attended to satisfactorily, and althoug ior bine id 
wood for sale into Jammu town, yet green wood b ihe ry 
collusion with the Rakh guards, I have often drawn the Ass m ain 
Governor to see that green trees are not ruthlessly and wantonly dio 
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Permits for cutting timber are issued from the Tahsil on receipt of fees, 
but there have been cases where members of the Military Department have 
cut away forests with impunity for their daily supply of fuel. I brought to 
the notice of the Commander-in-Ohief some cases of the kind, but the damage 
done was irreparable. 


Statement showing income for three years from the various products of 
forests in the Jammu Tahsil under the control of the Revenue Department, is 
given below :— 


4 ; 
cz T'orest produce 1968 1964, 1965. REMARKS. 
5 
na 
1 | Fire wood 1,485 0 011,620 0 041,255 0 0 
2 | Leaves of the * Blungar’’ tree 
(Jammu city) «| 675 0 0) 535 0 0] 5385 0 0 
3 | Charcoal ao 5t 0 0 55 0 0 25 0 0 


4 | Rasum for collection of leaves in 
the © belas ” wee 70.0 0 100 0 0 DU (YX) 


5 | Contract for collection of flowers 95 0 0 150 0 0 95 0 0 


6 | Contract for trangar Mal m 73 0 0 60 0 0 00 0 0 
7 | Contract for grass of  Rakh 
Chowali oot 88 8 0| 125 0 0| 180 0 0 
8 | Contract for lac grass Rakh Beli / 
Topa ss 50 0 0 80 0 0 08 8 0 
9 | Sale of firewood ..| 064 8 6| 11114 O| 181 0 O 
10 | Sale of Santha and Babehar 1715 6 37 15 3 6218259 
11 | Sale of the *«Nághzak'" tree 
(mango) jungle Ranjan do 2 8 0 2 8 0 180 


Some of these minor contracts are very troublesome to the poor people, 
and it will bea good thing if they were abolished. They bring very little 
as would appear from the figures given above, and the people feel easier if 
they are done away with. They don’t pay the cost of collection even and 
cause unnecessary harrassment to the poor; I would advise their abolition. 


The new Governor may go into the question and report about their 
working for orders of His Highness. 


As mentioned above, there are 2 Naib-Tahsildars in this Tahsil now 


ince about thr rs. Work done i irdar t 
SU WU iud ome BCE bout three years. Wo one in Sirdar Mohammad 


establishment of Naib- Akram Khan’s division was checked with the following 
Tahsildar Sirdar Mohd.  yogu]t:—— 
Akram Khan. 


Judicial Moharrir is Ata Mohammad Khan who also works as Revenue 
Moharrir. The Naib-Tahsildar attends to completion of reports in cases that 
are transferred by the Tahsildar to him for local inspection &e. "The Moharrir 
had 59 files in his charge, which were ordered to be put up in camp for 
inspection of localities concerned. It appears that some of these cases were 
not of such a nature as to require their being put up for enquiry on the 
spot; transfer of such cases to the Naib-Tahsildar was not well advised. It was 
insufficient for service of 
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The Naib-Tahsildar has no Revenue cases. Orders were issued to 
give them powers, but they do not appear to have been carried ont yet. 
Inspection of files pending in the Naib-Tahsildar's office shows that the following 
called for remarks ;— 

It appears that 57 kanals 16 marlas had been broken up by 
Mile Ne 20 instituted on one Gujar, ‘This office ordered on 26th Maghar 1962 that 
13th Jeth 1955. E l ` < B 
land Revenue should be recovered from the person who 
brought the land under the plough, since Rabi 1957, and that he should be 
now dispossessed of the suid area. So revenue amounting to Rs, 84-4-0 has 
been realized from him up to Kharif 1962, but he has not been dispossessed. 
Now some persons have applied for allotment of an area including the one 
referred to above for purpose of cultivation. Orders are being consequently 
issued for preparation of Shajra and Khasra of the plot applied for, while the 
proper procedure to be adopted in the case was to realize arrears of land revenue 
from the original cultivator as noticed above, and after they were dispossessed of 
the area, to start à file separately relative to the fresh application now pending 
and take necessary action thereon. It may be noted that Diwan Shah 
Patwari has not been able to ‘submit a new Shajra and Khasra, although orders 
were issued to him 4 months ago, This inordinate delay is due to "relessness 
and negligence on the part of the Patwari. ‘The preparation of a new file also 
shows that the new application was got up most probably a6 the instance of the 
Patwari. The Tahsildar should enquire into this, 


This file opens with a report of Mathra Das Girdawar Kanungo to 

File No. 72 (instituted the effect that the Assamis of village Anb had broucht 
en Iod Chet 1963, Some area under plough with 3 permission of the 
authorities. The action that has been so far taken in this case, is that the 
Patwari is being repeatedly asked to submit Shajra and Khasra of the said 
area, while it appears that a file relating to the same area is pending with 
the Tahsildar as well, which relates to the dispute between the Mians and 
Narsingh Das, and the Governor perhaps has passed orders dispossessing 
the persons who broke up the land and imposing on them the Jama previously 
assessed on the area. Enquiry should be made from the "ahsildar's office and 
the case dealt with in one office. 


This file relates to acquisition of 3 shops in Namak Mandi bel 


CasoNo. xi! instituted Mlusammat Har Devi for wid 
on loth Assuj 1962, 


onging to 
ening of the Jammu road. 
It appears that no compensation has so far been 
to the proprietor (Musammat Har Devi). The last order of the Governor 
dated 30th Katik 1965 required submission of the case completed in all 
respects within a fortnight. The file contains two orders for attendance 
of the applicant with a view to her statements being taken down, but these 
orders ‘do not appear to have been issued. Recording orders on the. file 
without issuing them can be attributed chiefly to the sheer neglect of the 
Moharrir concerned. This undue delay in the service of summonses in 
Jammu town itself deserves special notice. 


given 


This file opens with a complaint made by Rupa and. others against 

File No, 47 [instituted Amrik Singh Patwari. The complainants were "bSino 
9n 25th Chet 1964], summoned for about 5 months till Bhadon 1965 mya 
now evidence is being called for to substantiate the allegations made | wl S 
no orders for the attendance of parties have so far been issued, and. Sc. 


dates for hearing are being changed and noted f i jecti [ 
g ing changed a ed on the file. It is obje i 
to write down orders without getting them complied with. EAE 


"This file relates to the decision in the case of Rangila Chamar of v 
T S Kekti. The applicant is being summoned in order 


informed of the order passed b il r "hi 
procedure followed by the Tahsil office is cu je e E ee 


passed should be communicated through the Tahsil chaprasi, and the fi 
5 e 


illage 
to be 


consigned to the Record Room forthwith. 


This file was started on 3rd Har 1965 ona Robkar received from tl 
So Dharmarth Department, enquiring from the Taksil a 


the property of one Lassu K qur à about 
Ide assu Kashmiri. The TTalisil omes 
has recorded orders referring to the Municipal Committee for da epis 
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1 


? 


(m) T 901 T NM 


& go uos. 
e 9. tion. No orders have really been issued from the Tuhsil office as yet. If the — 
‘Municipality is to find the inf mation, the Dharmarth Department could — 

= make a direct reference to the Committee without the instervention of the ——— 
Tahsil. Reply to the Dharmarth Department should have been sent without — 
delay if there was no property of Lassu in Jammu town or Tahsil. To fix 

dates after dates without issue of orders for appearance &c., is very objection- 


able. 


A file is pending since 1956 relative to a sum outstanding against 

Ganda Mal contractor of ponies, for Jammutown. This sum 

File No, nil. Qn ` ; a 

was originally estimated to be Rs. 97, but afterwards it X 

transpired that he had to pay Rs. 105 and not Rs. 97, and although an order i 23 

was also issued from the Tahsil office, for realization by attachments, of a 

pony and a tum-tum belonging to the defaulter, yet the arrears have not been 

: recovered so far, notwithstanding the fact that the man lives in the Jammu 

1 town. The arrears, which it has taken a period of 9 years to liquidate, should be 
recovered without delay by having recourse to severer processes, 


? There isa file containing correspondence to the effect that Dewan 
Pandit Daya Kishen Kaul Sahib Private Secretary to His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur had constructed a Dharmsal over a plot of land 
near the Gummat Gate without obtaining permission to occupy the land. In 
lar 1963, this office enquired about the conditions of the acquisition 
and also asked for Shajra and Khasra of the plot, but the order has not 
been complied with so far about 3 years ago. It was not right to keep 
this file pending with another file of one Brij Lal who also applied for the same 
Jand, but should have been dealt with separately and a report submitted to this 
office through the proper channel. 


An intazamiah fine of Re. L was inflcted on Manohar Nath Lambardar 
of Rajpura in Katik 1964. The sum has not been, 


‘he peed however, recovered as yet. On the  Lambardar having 
been asked to account for it, he produced a receipt dated Poh 1964 of T 
Hari Ram Chaprasi. Now Hari Ram who is resident of Jammu is being 

E summoned since then. ‘This procedure is absurd. In Poh 1964, there was no 

3 Ohaprasi named ari Ram in the Tahsil office as a reference to the 


; Acquittance Roll of the Tahsil shows. It appears that the receipt produced 

d by the Lambardar isa forged one. The  Larmbardar should be called upon, 
at once to pay up the fine which should be remitted into the Treasury and 

then the case filed. But, if itis found that Hari Ram was really a State 

servant and the receipt produced by the Lambardar was given by him, he should 

be criminally proceeded against for misappropriation. as 


This file was instituted on 24th Jeth 1965 cn an application filed by 
Shib Shankar Pujari of the temple of Maharani Sahibah 
Kaluhri situate at Mahalla Jullaka, Jammu for acquisition 
x of land. A notice was issued in Bhadon 1965, after Shajra and Khasra had 
5 : been drawn up. No action appears to have been taken after that. Now when | 
it became known that the office was shortly to be inspected by me, an order 
was recorded by the Naib-Tahsildar on 10th Maghar 1965, bringing to the 
notice ‘of the Tahsildar the non-compliance with, and asking for, further 
instructions. Proper action should be taken on cach case at the proper 
. time, and the Naib-Tahsildar who has not much to do, could easily make 
7 note for inquiry about such cases in his Pocket Book. bus 


Mian Anant Singh resident of Top Sarkhania is being informed | 
9; qm Chet 1963 that his application was rejected. Ti 
B^ vv o not the right procedure. Anant Singh shou 

.  jnformed of it as required by law and then the case file 

© “need! to keep the file pending for 2 years for such an 


pu 


File No, 20, 


get 1 This case was 


; GERI 


after that the file was not put up. An order dated the 22nd Katik 
required issue of reminder which has not been issued so far. It i highly 
objectionable to'keep pending for such a long time an important «agir case 
involving contravention of terms of grant. It is further open to serious 
objeetion to keep a case without any orders for months together. Urgent 
orders should be issued to the Jagirdar to appear, and if he fails, a report 
should be submitted to Wazarat office, so that necessary action may be 
taken according to the conditions of the grant. 


The case relates to an application of Ram Dayal Jhiwar for 
acquisition of a piece of land, Orders are being passed 
since Sawan 1965, but none issued so far. All this 
shows great lack of supervision in secing to order being carried out. There 
are three files of embezzlement pending against the former Moharrir Mal 
Pandit Sant Ram. In one case, iron girders worth Rs. 25 belonging to 
Seth Gobind Ram were put to auction, but the Moharrir misappropriated 
the money. The other file shows that he embezzled Rs. 5 the amount allotted 
for repairs to the School building at Kahna Chak. The third file shows that 
he misappropriated Rs. 3-8 being the sum deposited on account of Sheru 
Barber. Sant Ram is being prosecuted criminally, but proceedings for 
recovery of the amounts have been stayed without any good reason, as an 
order of the Wazarat office dated 19th Sawan 1965 on the file of Sheru Barber 
requires recovery without paying any heed to the defence of the Barber. In 
the first place, orders are disregarded, while those which issue, are, not at all 
carried out by the Jamadar who is ever ready with a report that compliance 
therewith cannot be made on account of limited number of chaprasis. This 
may mean that fictitious orders are being recorded on files without any 
intention of the same being issued. The Governor will kindly take necessary steps 
to remove these defects. 


File No. 6, 


The other Naib.Tahsildar is Lala Gian Chand a temporary incumbent 
Omice of Lala Gian Of the post; he was formerly Office-Qanungo at Bhimber 
Otinnd Natb-Tubsildar, Tahsil, This additional post of a Naib-Tahsildar was 
originally ereated to assist Tahsildar, Mirpur, but the Naib-Tahsildar has been, for 
some time past, put in here to help in disposal of urgent business, as there was 
nef much to do at Mirpur then. I hear that mutation work at Mirpur is in 
arrears, and it may be necessary to  re-transfer the Naib-Tahsildar there. 
Governor may please report on this point. Pars Ram  Moharrir Mal who 
ae the Poshi work of this Naib-Tahsildam gets his pay from Mirpur 
ahsil. : 


1 found 40 files in this office, bearing orders for their being put up 
on the spot. Of these, there are a good many which did not apparently 
necessitate local inspection. It is not proper to keep files for local enquiry 
without taking notice thereof for months together. The Wazir-Wazarat should, 
therefore, see to these files keeping for local enquiry—such cases as cannot be 
otherwise disposed of, and ordering for the proper disposal of the rest without 

.any further delay. 


This Moharrir keeps no Peshi Register or any other register except 
a miscellaneous one. He has got one Jssue Register which is not bound; 
the entries have been made carelessiy aad inattentively. The summonses 
which are issued, are not brought on the Dispatch Register, it cannot 
therefore, be ascertained whether the orders that are recorded on the files, are 
really issued. The ordinary system of writing  "Nawishta shud” with 
date and signature is not followed. This should be insisted upon. A file 
book is kept since 1961, but it is unbound and without index ; it is kept up 
in the form of a file of loose sheets. 63 miscellaneous papers of 1964 and. 1965 
bearing orders for their being put up with connected files, were found among 
waste papers without any action taken thereon so far. It is not rieht to put 
away indiflierently and carelessly. Disposal should be attended to in time, 


Many old disposed of files kept by this Moharrir, were found to have 
been not properly arranged and entered in the Register of files. My inspection 
of these cases showed that the Moharrir has kept with him the following 
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number of old disposed of files:— 


For 1963 Ae 38 
» 1964 ie 117 
» 1968 Ee 4l 


It thus appears that Cireular No. 27, dated 26th Bhadon 1958 has been 
lost sight of altogether, otherwise these papers ought to have gone to the old 
records properly arranged, immediately after disposal. 


217 miscellaneous files are pending in this office. Of these, there are 
many which, have not yet been indexed or entered in any register. ‘The files 
are kept by the Moharrir in a very wretched condition. Orders are not 
attended to on proper dates. The Moharrir concerned wakes up after a long 
sleep, and then records fictitious orders. without any intention of getting them 
acted upon. A few instances are given below, of the manner in which these 
cases are dealt with. 


Started on the death of Fattu and Lachman Muafidars of Chanor. 
The case was instituted in Har 1959, but no report has 
still been submitted regarding the Muafidars’ death. It is 
highly objectionable to delay cases concerning death of Jagirdars for such 
a long time. 


Gase No. 51, 


The same remarks apply to file No. 17 relative to death of Ragho Das 
Mohant of the Kundi temple pending since 1959. 


Regarding partition is pending since Bhadon, 1960. Wazir Nadhana 
filed a petition for partition (against Lachhman and others’, 
The method of partition was sanctioned in Sawan 1963, 
but no partition has still been effected on the spot, full five years having thus 
passed by since this case of hardly any complicated nature was instituted, Such 
a grave carelessness and inattention displayed by the Tahsil officials and 
Moharrirs in. the conduct of State business, is sure to harass the public to a 
considerable extent. 


Instituted on 10th Magh 1952 and disposed of on 17th Har 1954. It 
relates to the complaint of Muhkam Shah against Prem 
Singh for possession of the produce of land worth 
Rs. 81-18-6. The case was decided more than 10 years ago, but the file 
has not been consigned to old records. It was found lying in the office. There 
are certain cases which were ordered to be put up on dates fixed for them in 
the month of Maghar; this was not done, and now orders changing the dates 
are being recorded in these cases. 


File No 5. 


File No, 73 


Mira Lambardar filed a complaint, stating that the Patwari had not 
explained revenue accounts to the Assamis. An order 
dated Katik 1964 required the case to be put up in camp; 
but nothing was done until Katik 1965 when an order for summoning the 
Assamis concerned was issued. Such an order could have been passed long 
before Katik 1965. 


The Lambardar of village Mukwal died 4 years ago and the work 
of Lambardar is carried on by one Sohda. Enquiry is now being made as 
to how and under what orders the man is working as  Lambardar. It is 
surprising to note that the Tahsil authorities should have no knowledge of the 
death of a Lambardar for full 4 years. The Governor may please see if 
Sodha has been appointed as Lambardar under proper authority. 

Regarding recovery of Rs. 85 from one Moti Jat, is pending since 
1960. No recovery has, at all, been made during a period 
of 5 years, due to the neglect and inattention of Tahsil 


File No, 92. 


File No. 47, 
officials. 


Instituted on 5th Bhadon 1959 on the complaint of the Private 
Department that area No. 134 situate in Rakh Bahu 
was entered by mistake, in the name of Lal Singh. His 
Highness had ordered for the necessary correction being made. The file of 


- File No. 65. 


4 
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this office which was sent to the Tahsil, should be returned. The Governor 
directed that a report be submitted after necessary correction if the entry had 
been made, but the Naib-Tehsildar ordered for the file being consigned to the 
record room after mutation was recorded. The Governor may see whether or 
not any further action is required in this case, 


13 files regarding appointment of Chaukidars on which the Naib- 
Tahsildar issued orders of appointment, subject to the approval | of the 
"Tahsildar, were consigned to the Reccrd Room without the same having been 
Sent up to the Tahsildar for sanction, the Naib-Tahsildar having no power to 
appoint Chaukidars. Many Registers pertaining to the period going so far 
back as 1954, are lying confused up among waste papers. They are apparently 
required no longer. The Tahsildar should see that such registers as are not 
wanted any longer are sent to the Record Room, 


A great many of the Jinswar and Khasra Girdawari Forms Were seen 
lying among waste papers. ‘The Office Kanungo who has charge of these forms 
should count them up and keep them in proper custody. 


52 papers which came in from Ist to 17th Maghar 1965, have had 
no action taken thereon upto 28th Maghar, they are lying any how. 


The irregularities noticed in the service of summonses in this Tahsil 
3 , are most marked. The only explanation offered is the 
Defect in tho service of < , 5 r TD 1 "m : 

nies ER inadequate number of Chaprasis. "The explanation may 

be true to a certain extent as the Transport work is heavy 

in this Tehsil, but the mode of assigning duties to Ghaprasis and supervision of 

their work by Tehsil officials are totally defective, and require immediate 

attention. A good deal of energy and time of oflicers is wasted for want of 

a proper working of the service agency. The Wazir and the Tahsildar 

be requested to give the matter their serious consideration and to artange 

for effective removal of the existing defects, and for proper conduct of 

business in future, If the present number of Chaprasis is ioo small to 

adequately cope with the work, proposals for increase in their uumber should 
be sent up duly supported by facts and figures. 

Note—This has beon done since and some Chaprasis will bo added to tho present staff, 


The general state of the Tahsil Work, as has come to my notice, is 
far from being satisfactory; due partly to the. carolessness 
and inattention of the Tahsil staff. and partly to want of 
supervision on the part of Tehsildar and Naib-Tahsildars concerned. Lala 
Mathra Das, Tahsildar, an energetic official, has now been posted to the charge 
of this Tahsil, and may effect great improvement if he will but inspect.all his 
oflice work once a month as was ordered to be done in every Tahsil some 
years ago. 


General Remarks, 


(Sd.) BHAWANI DAS, 
REVENUE Minister, 


Jammu and Kashmir State, 
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PRE-INDEPENDENCE POLITICS OF JAMMU- A 
AULTOSIGRAPHICAL VIEW , 


By Gopal Dutt Mengi 


,Tho first regular political stir which ultimately became 
violent, is known to have started in Jammu eni Kashmir State in 
1931, mainly instigated by the British India Government tollowing 


their strainel relations with the Maharaja of the Stato. 


. Thorcaftor.e Commission of Enquiry headei by the British 
Political Officer ent named Glancy C mmission after him was Se st up. 
Hindus of Jammu boycotted? it on account of its communal terms of 
reference. Their nomine se or. the Commission, Pan?2it Lok Nath Sharma, 
Advocate resigned Erom ao ; é : 


Les As appreheniei, the Glancy report rcecommendod communal 
representation in service ant separate communal electrorate for the 
newly propose2 State legislature. This was a signal of the first 
protest movement by the Hinius of the State ayainst the government 


EY 


headed by a pulus Maharaja. 


Amonj those who led the protest in Srinagar and were arrested + 
included Pandit Keshab Bandhu ( later a colleague of Sheikh Mohammad 
Abjullah ) and Pt. Jia Lal EON aivocate ( later a judge of the 
State High Court.) aed at 


HES ek then taken the intermoliate enn 
; NECS 


Dom j 


which prescribel maximum punishment of ten years imprisonment for 


killing a cow or its progeny. 


In pne caso, the state High Court rulel that as the act of 
cow slaughter was committe] at night and secretly, the sentence be 
reduced. t» one year. The ruling offenied the religious sentiments 
oft the Hin3us of the State. But the High Court Bench comprising 
Justice Abdul Kayum and Justice Wazir Jankinath rejected a revision 
petition against it. Thereupon, an organisation called " Hindu Sikh 
Naujawan Sabha " was formed in Jane 1936 with Sardar Didar Singh as 
the Presilent anl myself as its General Secretary, to fight out 
the issue. The agitation soroadol like a wild fire throughout the 
Jammu region. People from every part of it offoeroel satyagraha. Soon 
all jails enl sub-jails of the Jammu region were full. All office 
bearers of the organisation ‘were arrested ani sent to far off ; 
jails. A general strike, first in the history of the State, continued ~ 
fois gon ways. The agitation was withdrawn on the interventions of Pt. 
Krishan Kent Malvia, a nephew of Pt. Maen Mohan Malvia anda 

member of the central assembly. Maharaja of the State who was 
in Europe et that time returne2 and issued a royal proclamation 
teclerins that uc controversial judgement of the High Court “woula 
not beRereatved sas) ay ruling andthe concerned law in its original form 
shall continue as such. R : Hi 

Jammu ani Kashmir Steto has passe through many political 
upheavels eni changes since thon, but on account of this agitation, 


no State government has ever larel to challange, amend or dilute 


this standing law on Cow Hehe cg à i m 


-< for ‘ow protection. : à x 


AE Douce: In 1943, there wes a “spurt : ae GSS) grain prices 


ne scarcities. Political perties organise prote 


E the Swim x sponse 


e in prices. 
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opico Ine oE essential commodities which had been formed "under the 


Firing was so indiscriminate that people were fired at and Kids 


Conference ani Akali Dal choose mo to leal the agitation in an 
organised manner. Inspite of the provocation by the local administra- 
tion ani growing anger of the people, we menage to keep the 
agitation pcaceful. 


However, in the same evening I along with a collcayue 
Kaviraj Vishnu Gupta was arrestel for organising this protest after 


I hal rosignei my membership of the Stato Advisory Board for holding 


Um 
chairmanship of the Revenue Minister of the State Shri Hukam, Singh 


Maheswari. 


à This further provoked the people and a police jeep anda 
truck were burnt down by the agitate] mo». On the next lay Government 
resortel to unprovokol indiscriminate firing when volunteers were 
going in procession to court, arrest who were followed by a big 
procession of all communitics. Seven people, five Hindus ani two 


Muslims were kille2 in this firing besides causing injuries to many. 


even in nearby lanes. This raiscl a great furore not only in the 
entire State but also in the eijoiningj areas of Punjabi The. Government 
was forced to institute a three Member Enquiry Commission healed Dy 
Justice Medgaonker, a retirel Chief Justice of the High Court,Justice 
Sen a retired Julge of High Court ani alSo a sitting judge of the 
State High Court Justice Qazi Mesud Hassan. Public Jlemande3 my 
release from Jail as I hal been unanimously elected Ca airman of “he 


` public defence Committee with Mr. Alleah Rakha Sagan, the General. 


Secretary of the Stato Muslim Conference, as its General Secret ary. 


"This Committee was forme? to place before the Commission all fects 


and evidence in connection with the police firing. The State Gcv ts 
after great hesitation released us. Dr. Saifuilin Kitchloo, bar-at- 
law ani a femous nationalist leader of Punjab was engagez tO EU 


out the case. Of course prominent Members o£ the local oar 

Association inclujing Ch. Ghulam a»bass,. Advocate, President | E 
Comt openge anl others. assiste 33 Dr.  Kitchlo» in presenting 
Cose before the Commission. | [os 


Sys E 


the region were consurol.for providing poor lealership, the 
magistrate on luty was prematurely retired, Mr. Raghunath Kaul,A.S.P. 
eni concernei police staff were 3ismissel from service ani a relict 
of Rs. 5000/- was given to the families of cach of those killed. 


Soon after tnis I hal to take part in another local agitatio: | 
There was a jagir consisting of asout 50 villages in Jammu Temsil | 
where Rajput Jegir?ars of Jin!rah used to get their share of produce 
‘in kina from cultivators as revenue. This system was much abused as 
jegirlers would enter the houses of cultivators unannounce2 ani 
search their houses iemanding cven' half of the vegetable 28 they were 


prowing for their own use in a marla or two near their kitchen. 


D 


: Peasantry was awfully poor ani exploite. Inieod they were 
the poorest in Jammu district. I visitol these villages several 
times eni organised them in a Kisan Conference. Pt. Neck Ram, a 


local worker was always with mo. In this Conference it was  lecidei 


to ask the jagirdars an! the administration to accept their share of 
revenue in the form of cash, .as was being done in the rest of the 
State. It was also lecided that they woull no longer pay thoir 

. revenue to jagirlars in kind. 


a Jagirdars refuse] to accept their share in cash. They insisted 
on getting half of the agricultural produce, Revenue authorities tried 
to help the jagirfers and Che cotene db ice consequences it the 
peasantry refusei to give ts jagiriars their revenue in kind. AL 
tho Piney Or so numberaars of the jegir completely non--cooperated 
‘with ‘the revenue authorities.: This struggle continue} for two years 
Suring which the pe sasants 3id not pay any projluce in kind ana no 
“reve nuo. in cash was accepted from them; ultimately tho case was 
decided in favour of the peasants. This was perhaps the first success 
i ful kisan movement of the State. é t 


L] 


^ 
D 
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During: this period I hał to visit " CHENANI" SM ag 
in connection with my political work. This jagir was 
hereditary Raja Ram Shand wno enjoyed the powers OÈ 
te, Sessions E: Superintendent S Police, Chief: 


5 


‘activity in jagir. He woul? implicate people in wrong ceses whenever 


hey trie. t5 srganise themselves. 


On my return from Chonani I learnt that he had instituted. 
false cases against people who received me anl helped in organising 


we 


a public meeting. This naturally upset me anl my colleagues 


Therefore we decided to awaken and organise people in the 
jegir. Jyotshi Rem Krishen, editor " Desh Sevak" a local weekly who 
was also a great organiser tourol through every village of the jagir. 
He hai to negotiate high mountains during his extensive tours of the 
jagir. Not only he collecto political dota of Raja's misdeeds but 
also succooded'in inspiring certain local cadre for the future 
struggle. Th. Meiya Rem eni Th. Jodhu Ram eni Ch.  Daya Ram, Abdul 
Rahim ani mistri Mohd Shafi were most outstanling «mong them. Theu 
I als» tourel through-out jagir end eiliressel public meetings at 
' different places. 


àn intensive publicity campaign wes also organised against ti 
Raja and his misdeeds. Thon a political Conference was hela in 
Chenani.town in which many political lealers from whole of  Jemmu 
region participatei, processions were also organise1 ani the movement 
acquire] a yocat tempo. 


The Raja trie] to curb this movement by arresting ani publica- 
lly pareling the arrestee? local leaders in bazars tot sver-awe the 


public but this further arouse] popular anger against him. 


Eventually the Raja yi@llci ani invited me for telks. T, 
alongwith local lealers of Chenani and few press representatives — i 
“from Jammu went to the meeting. We liscussed for two days and he pees 
“agreed to many SER OUR demands. But soon he irae back ani perused 
to honour the agreement. 


à 


The SE was startel ne eae WES organisoi mE demor 


: -6- i 


Of Raja incorr Peers Ne _ es 3 
eouly so. 7 picco of lani which was a cremation ground 


according to origine ecorià als 1 j 
2 jincl recoris was also shown es Raja's property. 
The Revenue Commissioner reporte! back to the Ma 


; araja of 
Jammu eni Kashmir which enle2 the 


intransigence of the Raja. The 
vajir was ultimately abolishe? after inlependence. 


I contested for legislature Assembly in 1946 from Jamu city 
ani was oppose! by the establishment. Iwas elected inspite or the 
Strong opposition by the then Government healed by Ral Bahalur Ram 


Chander Kak who was in favour of inlepenlent Kashmir unter Manara] a. 
1 * 

Tn219475 luring State assembly session in Srinagar all Hindu 
members of the State assembly, elected as well as nominatel, of Jammu | 
rojion / province. met et my instance to liscuss political situation — 
in the State. That meeting was also attenilel by. Sh. Ram Lal Kapoor, M. 

o£ Muzzafrabal in Kashmir province. H2 informol the Members that 

there were reports of smugjling of arms into muzzaffrabad area from 
across the border with Punjab. Thereupon a memoranium was sent to the 
Maharaja epprising him of the situation in the border 3Jistrict of 
Muzzafrabai ani requesting for an interview with nim. I got a 

a message to meet Th. Nischint Chand brother-in-lww of tne Meharaja ana 

a also Swami Sant Dev, a spiritual guru of the royal Eamily who would 

: alloy our fears. They tried to assure us that the State administra- 
tion anl Maharaja himself were fully alive to tho levoloping situatio* 
ani were fully prepared to meet it. They also justified the Maharaja’ 

D efforts to keep the State inłcpenlent of the two new dominions of 


India and Pakistan. I was then askei'to write a letter: to His dighne: 
informing him that I was fully satisfied after meeting swami Sart Dev 
and Th. Nischent Chan which I flatly refused, — EE 


i Maharaja never cared to yrant an interview TO US although E 
had been :iemendie? jointly by all the Hinlu legislators cf Jammu 
province . He had completely shut himself off from all puolic men 
as completely surrzounled by short siyhtel anJ selfish po RLS Md 


j 


The Jammu and Kashmir Rajya Hindu Sabha was : 
So TS Sa aa group co ipclancl Sh. Sr 


ETE 


colleagues like Jyotshi Ram Krishan, 


Dhanpat Rai aivocate ani 
Ràizale Amarchani and others 


:Gmaniei immediate accession of the 
3 - E er Era eme : a È 
State to the Inñian Union as soon as the country became inieponJdent, 


De spite resolute opposition of our jroup "the working Committee 


WE iu Jammu ani Kashmir Rojya diniu Sabha passed a resolution in May 
f E 1 ^ 
1947 reiterating its faith in the Meharaja enl extenled its support 


to whatever he was joing or might 3o on the issue of accession. 


dowever we mobilise popular pressure against this stand antl 
force] the pre-Maharaja lominant group to alopt a compromise 
resolution in a meeting presidei over by Penlit Prem Noth Dogra leav- 
ing it to the Maharaja to lecide the issue of accession to Iniia at 
en appropriate time. 

After the State's eventual accession to India communal parties 
became an anarchronism. We therefore, lJecited to merge our group with 
the National Conference t» stro ongth secular base of tho wren el of 
the State. 


However, iifferences soon grow between us anl the National 
Conference leader ani the State Prime Minister Sheikh Mohd 4ulleh 
‘on a number of issues, including his policy towards Jammu ani his 


insistance that I shoull have no links witn national lealers. 


I suspon2e2 my political Sotivitdes after that but resumed them. 
etos mene" Ghuiam Moh2 invited me to rejoin the National Conference 
in 1957. Vater Thai the privile, go of representiny my state in the 
Lok Sebna from 1962 to 1967. : a 


Recalling my ORT ee career of event£.n M aaa 


pi 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, ZAMINDARA UNION JAMU PROV, J MOUs 
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To Pt. Prem Nath Ji Kandz, Dogra, 
Shri Gixbaanbobadotenda, } 
Akbee: President, Praja Prishad, 
Rhapninacdommieshony 
NeHodeddse 


ae Jammu. 
fro onclosed copy of representation dated i 
30 was subaitted to this office by Shri Sant Ram Ji 
Bary, Menbor of the Genoral Council National Conference 
J b Ky Jammy l 
fhe Union fully supports the views explained 


H 
a AM 


thoroin and expocto Planning of tho State on the lines 1 


webs Gerp 


daid dom in it. : 
L 
Tours faithfully, . = 

ws tke - eae É 


Dated danm  ZAMINDARA MS FI 


tho 4/X July 1950, & c 
Sy 5 3 EL 


Shri R. Chandra, 
Secretary, 
Land Reforms Committee, 
Srinagar (Kashmir). 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to your publication of the 
proposed Agricultural Plan in J&Xk Gazetteer of 15th 
Baisakh 2007 inviting definite suggestions on the specific 
important issues raised thereon and welcoming criticism 
in respect of its salient features by the end of June 150 
I am submitting my views hereunder: - 


T$ In his introduction of New Kashmir Sheikh 


Mohammad Abdullah, the Hon'ble Chief Minister has declared 


— 


that National Conference envisages the future of New 
Kashmir in both political and economic terms. Towards that 
end we have drawn up a scheme which politically is based 
on the Democratic-principle of responsible Government, in 
economic sphere " we have gone on the principle that 


planned economy is of the essence of progress and that 


AENEA. wa 


out it there can be no raising of the standard of 
living of the masses of the State". Political Democracy 
rests on the belief that the freedom of the individual to | 
give full impression to his personality is one of the | 
supremé values of his life and among its basic needs; the j 
R 
Í 


State cannot demand a surrender of that freedom except for | 


well defined ends and except with the assent of the 
community freely expressed through constitutional channels | 
and with opportunities for the free functioning of parties 
holding divergent views. In Democracy the State belongs 
to the people and is but a means of securing the fulfil- 
ment of the individual's rights and therefore, any 

restriction which it imposes on his freedom must be 

justified by that test. In our planning we have to make 


a choice not so much between Socialism and 1. li w » 


33 . . 
Ou - mcn 
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Capitalism, but between Democratic Socialism and 
Totalitrian Collectivism as there are, who claim that 
collectivised and mechanised agriculture in Russia has be 


worked wonders and transformed the face of the countryside, 


there are others, however, who take a different view and rx 
rule out such a course on the ground that it would tend to? 
impoverish the soil, reduce the peasantry to serfdom and 


create unemployment of stagrering proportions. 


[6] 


the declared policy of the Government as given 
in New Kashnir Part II under the head " The National 
Economic Plan "is " the ideal of J & K National Conference? 
is the establishnent of a free and Democratic State. Such 
a State involves an egalitarian Society in which equal 
opportunities are provided for every member for self 
expression and self fulfilment and the adequate minimum 
of a civilised standard of life is assured to each member, 
so as to make the achievement of this equal opportunity a 
reality". Thus this ideal of All-in-Democracy and all-out - 
Planning means simultaneous; all aided advance along all 
avenues of human activity regulated in a Democratic manner’ 
on a country-wide scale, aiming specifically for national | 
self-sufficiency, the raising of the standard of living 
with special provision for education, health, sanitation, 
travel facilities, transport, communications, insurance, 
Banking and production for use and not far exchange; Thus 
the norms accepted by the Indian National Planning 
Commission were made applicable to this State and the New 
Kashmir reiterated its stand on it. These norms mean a E 
standard of living which implies (a) Better nutrition; a 
balanced diet; necessary vitamin and protective foods. À 
total of 24,00 units of caloric value, (b) more clothing 
an increase to at least 30 years per head with provision 
for woollen garments for the winter, (c) Adequate housing, ^ 
weather proof accommodation, (d) Water supply, (e) Lightin 
| gl 


arrangement, (f) Education for all, (g) provision of 


| food stores, (h) A postal service, (i) Insurance E 
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agriculture 
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3 
(j) Banking facilities, (k) Medical arrangements and nursing 
facilities free for all. For attainment of this plan the 


K.N.C. visualises the establishment of the Kashmir National be 


Planning Commission backed up by a completely Democratic 


National Government. In face of the above Picture of the 


Plan in New Kashmir and in the absence of a Planning 
Commission or such a Plan or machinery for its formulation 


and execution to single out one item of giving land to the 


a 


tiller and calling it to be an implementation of the 
declared policy of Government is nothing short of a Topea 
movement as when one bulock harnessed to a cart moves 3 
ahead of the other and threatens to take the cart off the 
road into the ditch, no Government would afford to let that " 
happen to the cart of National Planning. Shall we first 
cover the countryside with a net-work of roads or grow 

more food, shall we first electrify the country or shall we 
first put up huge factories for manufacturing; it all 
boilg down to a cuestion of priorities. Agriculture and 
industry, production and distribution have all to move 
forward side by side, our job, therefore, is to put first 
things first, but to open the door to mer econonic 
development in general basic or key industries are to be 
developed first, otherwise, we cannot have a prosperous 


wuke«L-adecuate supply of chemical fertilizers or 
agricultural-tools and implements. Skilled personale for 


agriculture and mechanics, electricians, doctors, nurses, 
are wanted for execution of the plan of New Kashmir. 
Referring to economic emancipation Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah in his introduction to New Kashmir has 
remarked " Soviet Russia has demonstrated before our eyes 
in her actual day to day life that real freedom takes 
birth only from economic emancipation, the inspiring 
Picture of U.S.S.R. is an unanswerable argument for the 
building of Democracy on the cornerstone of economic 
equality. The inspiring picture of U.S.S.R. was not 
achieved by enforcement of Ordinance or Acts like Amended 
Tenancy Acts VII of 2005 or I of 2007, Distressed Debtors! 
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ielief Act XVI of 2006 or by such proposed Agricultural 
, but after the great October Revolution a new aara 


era of Socialism was opened in the World History through Js 


va 


a Planned National Economy. Comrade Stalin said, " A large 
agricultural enterprise embracing hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of households can be run only on the basis of f 
‘Un we 
planned management, without thatyinevitably go to rack and 
ruin". To draw up a plan without taking as a necessary 
premise the systematic raising of technical and cultural [9 
standards and managerial skill, without taking of fuller 
stock of all the resources and advantages that our system ‘© 


of economy possesses means busying oneself with trifles, 


c 


indulging in idle and useless pastimes. l'he Bolshevik plan 
is based on progressive science and technology orientated 
by engineers, technicians who reveal what enormous possi- 
bilities exist for increasing productivity. In the work of 
rafting the National-economic plans and of verifying their! 
fulfilment, the State planning Uommission relies on the 
planning apparatus of the Ministries Central Administration 
and enterprises as well as on the remified network of 
planning bodies of the Republic, regions, territories, 
cities and districts, v.V. Kuibyshev said, " It would be 
absurd to think that the National-economic Plan can be 
drafted by a few hundred persons sitting in the offices of |. 
the State Planning Commission, it can be drafted only when 
all outer districts take part and when tens of thousands 
of planners are drawn into the work of drawing up the Plan?) > 
Such a data is collected by the Statistical Board. For 
planning of Agriculture a careful study of the conditions 
of each district and agricultural enterprises is very 
important. These were perhaps the ideas present in Mirza 
M.A. BSG, Hon'ble Revenue Minister's mind when he made 


a speech as published in " Khidmat! dated 26th May 49 


that: - SOR rt ^ UEE PRED fen ONE et 
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The proposed plan of vesting the ownership of all 
lands in the State and then creating fragments of uniform 
unit of 8 Acres in the fertile valley Kadhmir and 12 
of Abi or khushki land in Jammu whether it is in the 
productive part of Ranbirsinghpura or barren Kandi part 
of Jammu Akhnur Tehsil granting some addition in case of 


Societies is not only against the National 


€ 


Economic Plan as given in Part II of New Kashmir ensuring 


civilized standard of life but also against Sec. 15 of the 


New Kashmir which enacts that the right of personal 


property of citizens, as well as the right of inheritance 


of personal property of citizens is protected by law 


the limits of the planned economy of the State. Again in 


his recent speech given in News Chronicle of 9th June 1950 


Mirza M.A. Beg, Revenue Minister said that 


Committee might, for the present, accept the principle of 


private ownership of land. When the Hon'ble Revenue 


Minister, the Chairman of this nominated Committee is 


himself not positive whether the ownership shall vest in 


the State or remain with private owners to the limited 
extent brings me face to face with the basic problem of 
whether the people are to own to the State or the State is 
to own the people. In a Country where the sole employer is 
the State opposition means death by slow starvation, the 
principle who does not work shall not eat is replaced by 


a new one, who does not obey shall not eat, as quoted in 


the Road to serfdom by F.A. Hayek, Page $9; 
a natural fear that " when democracy falls into the hands 
of experts, 


democracy just falls". But to agree to 


surrender liberty for the sake of planning would be to 


accept defeat too easily. Learning lessons from experiments { 


ards which will make 


of other countries we can devise safeg 


it possible for planning to take place denocraticalty, to 


e. 


quote David E. Libenthal one of the puidese of TVA: "o 
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It is, therefore ni 
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choice need not be between extremes of "Right! & Left! 


between " Private enterprise" and Socialism, between an 


> 
" 
2 
3 


rogant red-tape-ridden bureaucracy and domination by a 


few private monopolies - the fog is caused largely by 


words, words without reality in the word as it actually 


ir 
is to dispel this murkiness we must see the reality behind 

ia 
the words". Thus for a realistic approach we should note 
that when planning involves the substitution of the anarchy 

esi 
and waste of a thousand wills for narrow personal interest 
by centralised action in which self interest is subordina- 


ce 
ed to the interest of the community. "he experience of 72 


past few decades has shown conclusively that the self- 
interest of individuals does not add up to the self 
interest of the community as a whole and that economic 
forces cannot contrive a balance by themselves. ‘he ' 
technical problems of agriculture indicate the vital 
necessity of comprehensive planning. ‘he difficulty is 
that on one hand there is no avoiding State direction and 


n 


control of agriculture if we are to increase production 


r 


on the other hand it is undesirable to use coercion. 


Decentralised rural economy is an ideal that we should 


accept vitnout reservation. These two conflicting require- | 
ments of the situation can be met by co-operative 
institutions, ascending in an hierarchy of larger and 
larger groups upto a roof organisation of the whole 
province working in close collaboration with the Govt. 
There must be a central plan laid down in broad outline 
by the Govt., but administered through local institutions 
which are left free to choose their own methods as far 

as possible and to make full use of local knowledge, 
initiative and goodwill, In this connection I cannot help 
quoting the golden words of Mahatma Gandhi, "I look upon 
an increase in the power of the State with the greatest 
fear because although while apparantly doing good by 


minimising exploitation it does the greatest harm to man- 
kind by destroying individuality, whiàb lies at the root 
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of all progress. The State represents violence in a 


concentrated and organised form. The individual has soul, oy 


but as the State is soulless machine, it can never be weaned» be 
from violence to which it owes its very existence ....what fs 
I would personally prefer would be, not a centralisation of 


power in the hands of the State but an extension of the senseir 


of trusteeship as in ny opinion the violence of the private ian 


ownership is less injurious than the violence of the State. 


However, if it is unavoidable I would support a minimum of Tes 


State ownership". Marshal Stalin addressing the Central 


Committee of the Party on January 7,1933 admitted that only ice 


a few State farms paid their way. A year later in his report 


to the seventeenth congress of the Party he said "it must ct 
be admitted that they still fail to cope with their task. 


I do not,in the least,underestimate the great ENON EOE ETL 
» 
role of our State farms. But if we compare the enormous sums 


| 


the State has invested in the State farms with the actual | 


f 
I 


results they have achieved to date. We will find an enormous 


balance against the State farms". For fifteen years plan 
in India a sum of Rs10,000 Crores was estimated to be the 
total bill of costs which is less than a third of what 
U.S.A. spent in the single year 1943. Question now resolves 
jt are we at present in a position to launch any such plan 
Due to Pakistan raids the economy of the State is totally 
shattered property worth millions has been looted, homes 
pillaged, hundreds of thousands have been made victims of 
wanton aggression lying in Refugee camps, a vast area of 
the State is now controlled by insurgent forces, and by 
subtle manoeuvring Pakistan has become a party to the 
dispute, whose Prime Minister's controversial references 
to Kashmir during his recent U.S. tour especielly after 
Indo-Pakistan Agreement, the presence of Sir Owen Dixon in 
tashnir as Mediator on behalf of the United Nations, report N 
of & hours exchange of Fire with Indian Troops by Pakistan bj 
of l3th June 1950 during cease fire duration, a warning to 
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ne present 


= 


11 concerned of the dangers inherent in 


w 


situation with two armies facing each other under an 

eichteenth-months cease fire Agreement naturally shows 
our uncertain future. The present state of uncertainty 
and deadlock has continued well over two years, the old 
channels of trade and commerce have disappeared, the prime eif 
necessity is that the people of Kashmir whether they live tia 


on one side or the other, in free Kashmir or in occupied 
territory should know definitely and immediately that ues 
their future is going to be, so that they could built up 
their shattered economy and start living like normal human 
beings with a sense of security and certainty about the 
future. To resolave this deadlock a realistic approach T^ 
z v 
by the leaders is highly desirable. The absence of such 
an attempt has not only preserved chaos and confusion in 
Kashmir but has also engendered bitterness and suspicion 
between the two Dominions. Under such external affairs the. 


attention ought to have been given to Sec.7 of the New 


Kasmir which lays down that " defence of the motherland 


is the supreme and sacred duty of all citizens ao 1a n 


pursuance of this sacred task every citizen is obliged to € 
train himself to use and shall be ensured the right to ie 
bear arms. Universal compulsory military service shall be 
established by law'. It is pity that besides implementation 
of this Section of the New Kashmir a basic need of the hour 
stress is being laid in giving land to the tiller in the 
absence of any plan which is against the letter and spirit oy 
of New Kashmir as submitted above. Reproduction of Hon'ble 
Revenue Minister's speech in News Chronicle of 9th June so h 
referred above for retaining Private-ownership of land i 
again replaced by transfer of ownership to the tillers with) 
-in three months by workers of Jammu District National 
Conference in their convention at Ranbirsinghpura under 


president-ship of S. Budhsingh State Minister as published . 


in Hindustan Times of l5th June 50. The convention further 
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stressed for ^ di 
3 or an Ordinance for giving relief to the tillers 
from the i | 
: - we oppression of the Zams 
I Si ne Zamindars. After ti f 
ndars. A he enforcement, 
of Kashmir T i 
n tenancy Amendment Act VII of 2005 there is a 
Ata n S 1 


regular classact E. i 3 
z f“ass-strugele between the tenants and Zamindars 


n 
esulti nurd i 
ving in murders in good many cases in Jammu Tehsil t 
adioi ^n nday i 
Joining the border line. Irresponsible speeches of t 


Persons in authori ty and workers or no repute have upset be 


th J- ^2 ^ 4- E s 
X little internal peace to a great extent. With the 


a 
exception of few there is no Landlord in Jammu Province Si 
who owns more than 100 acres of land, but he is being 
condemned as landlord. This policy of the Go ernment of i 
favouring one section of people at the expense of the 
other is causing grave apprehension of complete wrech o£ j 


and ruin of this Province. Transfer of Property Act, land 
Alienation Regulation, Agriculturist Relief Regulation are, 
already on the State Statute book; over and above these i 
the recent enforcement of Trade Union Act XIX of 2006, 


Distressed Debtors' Relief Act XVI of 2006, Restitution of 


Mortgage ict XVII of 2006, Rent Control Orders have ip 
further created a gulf between employers and workmen, ii 


debtors and creditors, mortgagors and mortgagees, lessors P 
and lessees. So, there is no Section of the public which X 
is not set against the other. The limitation of three 

des for clearing all past debts and application of » 
this Act to trade debts has created a standstill of the 


little left trade in Jammu. I would pray for a halt to 


all such reliefs so long as the future of the State is not? 
finally decided or National Assembly is not constituted 
as promised in New Kashmir which enjoins that laws shall 
be published over the signatures of the Ruler and the 
speaker of the Assembly but when there is no Assembly, no 
speaker, how can a law be forced when the ideal of 
National Conference is the establishment of a free and 
democratic State. When we are having our planning in 


conformity with the Indian National planning, the 
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resignation of Jr. Mathai is before our eyes who sincerely 
held that any attempt to plan at the prese ont stage in 
India would be fruitless and only arouse expectations 
that were incapable of fulfilment. Besides number of Rakhs,| 
devastated border areas, evacuee lands there is abundent 
cultivable land extending upto 9. odd lacs of acres which 
can be distributed to tenants and agricultural labour 
without disturbing the overwhelming majority of so called 
landlords of Jammu Province. 

the agrarian Reform Committee has defined the 
economic holding in Hydrabad as a holding sufficient to 
yield an income of Rs 150/- per month for a family of 
five. he maximum size is not to exceed ten times the size 
of economic holding. The area of economic holding and 

1 


consequently the maximum holding will vary with the 


fluctuations in the prices of crops. A landholder can have 
that much land which he can cultivate himself by employing 
hired labour if necessary. Ln the contiguous province of 
the Panjab though the congress had fixed such a limit to 
50 acres but the Panjab Government under Sub-sec 3 of Sec 2) 
the 3jectment Ordinance a landowner can eject his tenant 
from a piece of land which is a 100 standard a 200 ordinary 
acres and if four brothers are joint holders they can eject 
tenants on $00 acres, but our Sec 57.. | (i) of recent 
Kashmir Tenancy Amendment act I of 2007 gives a summary 
procedure for reinstatement of a tenant on any land from 
which he has been ejected. Without going into merits or 
demerits of the Panjab of other Governments measures, when 
we have acceeded to India and four members are representing 
us in the Union Parliament .why not should we be also NS 


fitted from the programme of the National Planning Commiss- 


ion when the planning Sub-Committee of the Congress | 


with Pandit Pant as Chairman has E a eae that it is 


necessary to have a uniform machinery in all State Govts. 


for such a co-ordination and after considering the ad 


tendered by the Provincial Development Board, the Sta 
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planning machin } | 
pla ig machinery should draw up a comprehensive plan 
for development making proportionate allocation of "n 
available resources in money and material quite well Fe 
in advance of the Budget. Such schemes should have a two- z 
way movement. They will go to the National planning y 
Uommission for integration and co-ordinate along with i 
similar schemes of other State Governments. j 

- i du 
In villages there are not only tillers and 
ormers of land, but there are agricultural labourers, ü 
is 
servants, artisans | tamins) and others whose betterment y 
: 
requires the same attention as remarked by Pt. Nehru."1t P 
is not enough to achieve National freedom but we must |: 
think of the freedom of humanity as a whole". In the wordt | 
al 
of the Congress President, Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramaya, i 
} 
" Planning covered the whole range of life, from marriage e 
S 
to marital law, from property to death duty from raw l 
" 


produce to finish product it embraces the whole gamut 
of the Government, the operation of the Planning Commi ss- 
ion could not be the exclusive concern of the centre or | 


the States", but for this purpose £u he suggested * 


" Unifying the literary output of the country by a ; 
process of inter-currency of literature and wanted the 


Government to set apart Hs 10 lacs annually to be 
distributed at the rate of Ps 100, 000/- for each language 
area. Jammu Province is completely in the grip of such 
social evils that no amount of legislation can clear the 
rural indebtedness. Government by notification had to | 
linit the number of persons in social or other functions | 
to 2. and only one meal was to be distributed, but 
unfortunately no healthy co-operation came from the 
public and such devices were resorted thet the spirit 


of such a good measure Was defeated. A passing reference 


to our Budget can show as to how much is being spent for 
k 


Lj 


this work of social reform or removal of mass ignorance - 
e there is water starvation 


LY 


rempant in this Province wher 


by eGangotri 
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in Kandi a1 
X31 area or tho 
r thousands are going issueless due to 


venereal diseases 


dhen in New K i a 
i Nen mir th isht of PEA 
| w Kashmir the right of personal property 
is protected witht "otal 
E 3c'oed wlthin t! imit Poem Ri 
the limits of the planned economy as 
submitted above and tl i e 
e and there exists section 31 in the : 
constitution of iia t i oe 
titution of India to which we have acceeded. When | 
Lenin T E eis ah} ^ 1 i 
enin formulated the policy of the proletarian revolution i 
on the peasant tionair t im 3 be 
peasant questionaire, " the aim is not to expropri- 
Wn MEME ende ps ROM : DN. ' ec 
ate the middle peasant, but to bear in mind the specific 
condition in whi the peasant li Ne 
dition in which the peasant lives, to learn from the 
veasant methods of Ur: iti t » 
peasant methods ot transition to a better system and not 
Jd 3 de J 1 i : 
-o dare to domineer, middle peasant will be on our side 
Pri 


we mitigate and anebté.rate his economic condition 


only when 
ras 
bv supplying him first class tractors etc". One cannot 
f f: SU 
rob peter to pay Paul. In the absence oi an All-out 
í : "E DE ; We 
Planning, as ensured in Part TI of New Kashmir to which 
je 


I have pinned hy faith not only as an ordinary member but 


the National Conference, 


a member of the General Gouncil of 


when the Chairman of the Committee is himself wavering 
L 


between State as Private-ormership, this policy of land to | 


the tiller is nothing, but busying oneseff with trifles, 


indulging in idle pastimes as requested heretofore. The 


gross inequalities that exist today between different 


Sections of our people can be reduced by attacking the 


[ 
" l 
privildged position enjoyed by certain sections of society | 
today. It can be achieved to a certain extent by heavy | 
ation of the incomes of the rich and imposition of | 

| 


Ja - 
[VI id 


death duties and inheritance taxes which would stop such 


privilges from passing to the children of the present 


owners. Excessive profits of manufacture and trade can 


also be restricted py controlling prices in the interest 


of the community and the money acquired to be utilized 


not for the present top-heavy old bureaucratic machinery 


efit of the mass of the peoples. When- 


but for the real ben 
puild up brick by brick and 
impatient that debt shou 


> A) e. 
=, 


I know that we have to 
by stone I am not at all 
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| artsy 034 
| ezunguished if 


| no applicati ; 
aae pplication is made within 3 months 
vec, i $a 
| O U 1 
the present Distressed Dobtors Relief 


H 


AC'Uu or the 
l9 owmershi 1 3 
E Wnership should be transferred to tillers lda 
i within 2 j E | 
| nin 5 months accordi " 
| de cording to S. Budh singh Ji but what ret 
| ces me impatient i is that wit! -hj 
LS v thin this magic number is] 
a ) 


three, the s 
,he se DEC 4 
: eeds of chaos and anarchy which are growing 'S o 
E z 2 V ) 


in Jammu Provit 
n rovince s! RC : , s ^ 
e should be totally nipped within three the 


months by repeals E f 
S by repealing for the present all such Acts which ice 
breed ] T 

ed class hatred and practical application of New im 
Kashmir d 
Cashmir demonstrated. The above background will be itu 


sufficient to convince the officials and non- fficials idj 


members of the Committee of the howllowness of this nt 


proposed Ag ai cultural plan and L expect that under the a F 


able guidance of the National Planning Commission for ewe 

integration and co-ordination of other State Govts. E x 

a consolidated : Plan with due regards to democratic lor 

safeguards for decentralised rural economy will come os 

pefore the public for eliciting its views as promised 29 
d 


by the enn Revenue Minister, in his speech reproduceo; 


| above and also in the National sconomic Plan of New ay 
the government is impatient iL 


:- part Il, bul a 


at such juncture to consider 
ons of is subjects I would suggest that 


af on LLL 


this plan effecting the ET 
n 
h 


gated land or 150 acres in Kandhi 


50 acres of irri 
Province 9 should be allo wed to be 3 
Jammu +f 


illaca of 
landlord with full proprietory rights 


py the ! 
o case be affected by the Kashmir 1 


f VII of 2005 or I o? 2007 


in n 
n 


nent Acts O 
as provided by Sec 15 of the 


n referred to above. The definition of Canter! 


New Kashmir + 
ough to it nclude 4 pongon w 


should pe comprehensive en aa 


rtially depends on agriculture as hus c 


contributes to its prod 


wholly and P8 
£ 1iyelihood and 


source or 
+s technical skill or his man 
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or employs servants on cash payment or hired labour. 


cnm 2 
1 E 


d Orchards should be allowed to be retained by 


(2) 
B 
a 
i65] 


done in some cases in Kashmir Valley. In cases of minors 


^ 
females D per S d 1 i i ili 

females or persons under physical disability the Govt. 

12v take harce f their v7 rty in t 

ay take charge of their property in the absence of their 


proper guardian and adequate provision for their educatia 
and maintenance should be made, religious institutions 

to be given pgixrzc five times of the annual land revenues 
reserving supervision for its proper disbursement by 
public representatives of their faiths. In Jammu Province 
xere are no Bedzars, Safedzars and Kehkrisham areas, 

here we have Shamlat Dehs' areas which the owners subject 
to the ratable share of their holdings may be allowed 


MAU TS E are i 1 
their fuel, fodder and grazing purposes. 


like cows, bulls concealing themselves in 
takhs during day time cause much damage to food crop 
effective steps to check this or 

ndly be taken as to safefuard another evil® organi Ai 
tional workers may be seenbod frome a pprodehanlamen ames ver 
open demonstration of their importance vw, ~itting in open 
courts width with Revenue Authorities. I am one with the 
Covernment for ameliorating the condition-or brother i 
subjects of ours, but what I pray is for a realistic 
approach to this problem of gigantic importance on Ed 
India Basis, when the fate of the State is hanging in 
balance and future is uncertain measures of peace, harmony 
and self-defence are the need of the hour and not lawless 
-ness, class conflict or any anti-social activity, whieh 
must be stopped at-all costs to which I have pledged my — 


Peno d 
y 


Yours faithfully, 


Sd/- Sant Ram Baru, 
Vekil, 
Member General Council, ] 
National Conference, Rani Ta 


Dated 20.6. 50. Jammu Tawi. 
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There’s no stopping America’s technological 
revolution as it creates-both opportunities 
and fitters. The big payoffs are still 
ahead-—along with concern over lost jobs. 


The tonic of high technology being administered to reju- d 
venate American industry is a bittersweet brew. 

An army of robots, optical scanners, microchips and other 
forms of sophisticated automation is revolutionizing the way 
companies produce and people work, all aimed at cutting 
costs and improving products to meet foreign competition. 

But the cost in lost factory jobs in smokestack industries is 
heavy, inflicting great pain on laid-off auto, steel, textile, 
electrica! and other workers who will never be recalled. 
One study estimates that 2 million manufacturing jobs were 
wiped out in the 1980-82 period. 

Much more is to come. “There will be more technologi- 
cal change in the next 10 to 20 years than has happened in 
all of history,” predicts Bruce Merrifield, an assistant secre- 
tary of commerce. 

That prospect evokes both hope and horror among the 
players in the economic drama. 

Industry executives are hopeful. "Look at history," de- 
clares John Opel, chairman of IBM in Armonk, N.Y. "Every . 
time we've had technological change, some people argued 
that we should stop the change and preserve the jobs. And 
what actually happened? More jobs were created than 
were destroyed. Right now, the software industry is grow- 
ing like gangbusters, and that's highly labor-intensive.” 

If the U.S. fails to become more ‘efficient, warns David 
Packard, chairman of Hewlett-Packard Company in Palo 
Alto, Calif., its position as the first-rank industrial power 
will be at risk. “We have no choice” but to automate, he 
emphasizes, because foreign competitors are doing it. 

Paying the price. Millions of workers and their unions, 
however, are horrified that the net effect of high tech may 
be to rescue American industry at their expense. “I do not 
propose that we reignite the Luddite spirit and smash the 
microchips,” says Howard Samuel, a top AF. L-CIO official. ` 
“But our fear is that factory jobs will disappear, and we'll 
end up with only engineers and floor sweepers.” 

That may be exaggerating the point, but some academic 
observers share Samuel's concern that technology's toll 
may be an erosion of America’s stature as a middle-class 
society. “It’s quite possible,” says Harley Shaiken, an eco- 
nomics professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, “that we could become a very competitive economy 
and, at the same time, provide relatively few good jobs.” 
Because no one can predict the future with certai 
much speculation is involved. But talks 


CONES ec - a Be "OE 
Autorantlon puts pr nov a3khiit, enabling older indus- 
tries to make batter producta n clvansr workplaces. 


industry, labor, government and academia produce this 
assessment of high technology's impact on the economy—" - 


High Technology: What Is It? 

For all its glamour, the world of high technology is a 
small part of today’s economie universe. 

As an industry, it is a mélange of computer electronics, 
software, robotics, communications equipment, computer- 
aided design and manufacturing, fiber opties, optical instru- 
ments, vapor-phase technology, medical instruments and 
biogenetics that stands at the frontier of innovation. 

Today, the industry employs roughly 2.5 million to 6 
million people, depending on how the industry is defined, 
says the government's Bureau of Labor Statistics. That com- 
pares with some 19 million workers employed in all manu- 
facturing and a total work force of 102.7 million. 

Small as it is, high tech is among the fastest-growing 
employers in certain job categories. By the end of the 
decade, the Labor Department estimates, 70 to 80 percent | 
more computer operators, and 50 to 60 percent more pro~ 
Breine ©, will be hired. But that rapid th i5 from a low 
"Base: 155,000 computer operators and ,000 programers 
at work in 1980. In all, it is figured that high tech will 
provide less than 10 percent of the 25 million new jobs 
needed by 1995 to reduce unemployment to 6 percent. 

More dramatic will be high tech's transformation of 

fo 


America's aged manufacturers into lean warrior 
struggle against foreign competitors. "The w 


leck, a director of McKinsey & Company, a management- 
consultant firm in Cleveland. But Walleck also notes that 
the economic payoff among companies varies widely. 
“Some companies get up to 50 percent improvement in 
productivity,” he says. “Others don’t get any.” 

The auto industry, though a late starter, is a good illustra- 

y tion of one that is moving briskly to modernize its manufac- 
turing process. "The auto industry has become a high-tech 
industry,” says Philip Caldwell, chairman of Ford Motor 
Company in Dearborn, Mich. 

Car makers have spent two thirds of a planned 80-billion- 
dollar investment to streamline products, plants and equip- 
ment. “Six years ago, we didn’t have a single computer,” 
says Nick Scheele, a Ford executive. "Today, they're all 
over the place, and more are coming." 

Result: An industry being reborn. Caldwell predicts that 
a year from now more than half of the industry's 255 
domestic auto plants will be rebuilt, re-equipped or re- 
tooled, with impressive productivity gains. 

At Ford's 30-year-old assembly plant in Wayne, Mich., for 
example, the introduction of robotics and other automation 
has improved productivity, or output per hour of work, by 
25 percent over the past four years. The remodeled factory 
now has 23 robots at work, with more on the way. 

The paint shop is a rainbow of automation. Jets spray any 
combination of 25 different colors on a steady succession of 
auto chassis moved by conveyor. Only one human is need- 
ed to press the proper color button in a control booth, and 
several others stand by to apply finishing touches. In time, 
it is said, the color coordinator in the control booth may be 
automated out of his job by a bar code on each chassis 
similar to that which records the prices of goods at super- 
market checkout counters. 

"We're looking for a 7 percent productivity improve- 
ment each year," says Dave Porter, plant manager. 
"There's nothing in this plant, with a few exceptions, that 
we couldn't automate if we wanted to spend the money. 
But automation must be cost-effective." 

Key to survival. The modernization at Wayne is reflec- 
tive of the industry. Executives know that improved pro- 
ductivity through automation is the key to survival. With- 
out the massive commitment to new technology, says 
Scheele, the industry "wouldn't have survived more than 
five to seven years" from the 1981 model year when the 
advanced automation began to be applied to the product. 

The long-suffering textile industry is making the same 
decision. Though sales dropped to a 10-year low in 1983, 
the industry spent 1.3 billion dollars for capital goods, most- 

- ly automated and computerized equipment. 

Example: Burlington Industries invested 25 million to 
modernize a 50-year-old plant in Asheville, N.C., with the 
latest textile technology. Air-jet looms are three times more 
efficient than the old shuttle looms. "We get three times 
more fabric, better quality and more of what our customers 
want," says David French of Burlington. 

. The new technology will change the nature of work for 
textile employes. “Instead of loom fixers, we'll have highly 
trained technicians; instead of millwrights, we'll have more 
people working computers," explains James Morrissey of 
. the American Textile Manufacturers Institute. 

In sum, says Burlington's French, "textiles is on the thresh- 
old of anew era. It'll cost a lot of money, but it's necessary for 
survival if we're going to compete in the world market " 

What's good for autos and textiles als» is good for ma- 
chine tools. "The whole machine-tool ir.dustry is making 
the shift from strictly riechanical tools to electronically 
smart machines," says Ruben Mettler, chairman of TRW, 
Inc., in Cleveland. The National Mach.ne Tool Builders 
Association estimates that 31 percent of the 1982 produc- 
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America's Mecca of High Tech 


SAN JOSE, Calif. 

What was prune country 20 years ago now is Silicon 

Valley, a 15-mile slice of the high-technology econo- 
my of the future. 

As they say around here, if you don't do high tech, 


you can service it. “We just completed the best year 


we've ever had," says Don Cvietusa, head of Bank of 
America's San Jose corporate group. “We're seeing so 
many new start-up companies." 

The semiconductor industry can't fill all the orders 
for silicon chips that are needed for computers, cars 
and all kinds of consumer products. Demand for mi- 
croprocessors, the computer-on-a-chip, is strong. 

“Many more new products are going to be devel- 
oped here," observes Lenny Siegel, head of the Pacif- 
ic Studies Center. That will assure jobs for workers in 
the low-slung modern plants that dot the valley's floor 
between Palo Alto and San Jose. The high-tech work 
force is expected to swell to 300,000 within a decade 
from about 200,000 now. 

Jobs aplenty. Today's unemployment is well below 
the national average—5.8 percent vs. 8.4 percent. 
Over the next two years, says the Santa Clara County 
Manufacturing Group, a link between industry and 
government, 79 local companies plan to increase 
their employment by 29 percent. The jobs pay from 
$15,000 for some production workers and clerks to six 
figures for professionals and executives. 

Few workers feel tied to one large corporation's 
fate. More than 80 percent of the high-tech firms 
here employ fewer than 200 persons. If one company 
goes broke, similar jobs are usually available close by. 

Only low-skill production workers are vulnerable. 
Some employers, such as Atari, ship the most routine 
jobs offshore. Unions have made no headway here, so 
there's little job security for the least skilled. 

Still, the area is a magnet for adventurous people. 
Since 1980, Cupertino's population is up 45 percent. 
San Jose is planning a major downtown development. 

Many older residents long for yesteryear's lifestyle. 
But high tech is putting money in the pockets of 
developers and sparkle in the eyes of newcomers. 
"Compared to Michigan," says a San Jose waitress, 
"it's a whole new world." 


By JUANITA R. HOCUE 


Koybo 


tion of machine tools was by computer-controlled tools, 
compared with 13.9 percent 10 years earlier. 

At TRW, electronic services and products, such as battle- 
field communications systems, now account for approxi- 
mately half the company’s sales, compared with 30 percent 
five years ago und a lot less 20 years ago. Mettler says the 
changed business mix has preserved jobs, not lost them. 

"We're getting more output with approximately the same 
number of people," Mettler explains, "and we've shifted the 
benefits of our growth to our suppliers." Over the past 
decade, TRW's employment has risen from 80,000 to 85,000, 
while its purchasing of goods and services has generated an 
estimated 25,000 jobs among its suppliers. 

"If we hadn't done what we have done,” says Mettler, “our 
sales wouldn't be 5.5 billion dollars, we wouldn't be employ- 
ing 85,000 people and we wouldn't be purchasing 2 billion 
dollars of goods from our suppliers." 


Old Companies, New Businesses 
Many firms are using technology in a different way: Not 
to make old products more efficiently, but to change their 
businesses entirely by producing glamorous new things. 
Since 1851, the name Singer has 
been synonymous with the sewing 
machine. ‘The name may still bo, 
but the Singer Company of Stam- 
ford, Conn., isn't. Because the mod- 
ern working woman doesn't sew 
much, Singer is moving out of sew- 
ing machines and into the aero- 


Everything's 


ERIE, Pa. 

Like a giant praying mantis, 
the long finger of inetal snatches 
the tool from its shelf, wheels 
sharply, and drops it into a ma- 
chine that mills a motor frame 
brought to it by conveyor. 

The "praying mantis" isa robot 
at work. Its uncanny ability to 
-know which tool the milling ma- 
chine needs and when is helping 
to lift this old city from decline. 

By transforming a drab, 70- 
year-old building into a factory of 
the future, high technology is 
preserving the locomotive and 
land-transportation business for the General Electric 
Company here and jobs for its workers. 

Hope for older cities. “It shows that automation can 
save an older city, not destroy it,” says LouisJ. Tullio, fifth- 
term mayor of this third-largest city in Pennsylvania, one 
that outsiders long have scorned as “dreary Erie.” 

GE's choice was to automate or leave. It decided to 
put 316 million dollars into its aged plant. "Instead of 
moving to Arizona or Taiwan," says GE's Duane Shull, 
“we decided we could stay where we were." 

Because of that decision, declares Thomas Hagen, pres- 
ident of the Erie Insurance Group, "things are coming 
alive" in the city. His firm built a 33-million-dollar head- 
quarters building. An 18-million-dollar civic-sports cen- 
ter opened last summer. Both projects are part. of a 100- 
million-dollar master plan devisi 1 by Erie Torzorrow, a 
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space and high-tech business. Today, sewing machines rep- 
resent only 24 percent of the company's sales and virtually 
none of its profits. 

The Harris name has been linked with the automatically 
fed printing press since it was invented by Charles and 
Alfred Harris a century ago. But last April the Harris Cor- 
poration of Melbourne, Fla., completed its transition to 
high technology by selling off its printing-equipment divi- 
sion. It now calls itself an “information-technology compa- 
ny" specializing in data collection and processing. 

Similarly, the Gould company of Rolling Meadows, Ill., in 
the battery business since 1898, is becoming high tech. 
Chairman William Ylvisaker already has shed the compa- 
ny's industrial and electrical divisions. Now, the original 
battery business is up for sale. "When the sale of GNB 
Batteries is complete," says a Gould spokesman, "the last 
vestige of our nonelectronics business will disappear." The 
company now makes high-speed minicomputers, medical 
instruments, torpedoes and other defense systerns as well as 
electronic components and materials. 


Disappearing Jobs in Basic Manufacturing 

The move to modernization, in 
combination with the effects of the 
1981-82 recession, is taking a heavy 
toll on jobs in such basic industries 
as autos, steel and textiles. 

Some 150,000 auto-company 
jobs, and more among suppliers, 
have disappeared since 1978. The 


public-private development 
group. Yet, all is not joy here. 

Jobs lost. GE's decision to 
automate, coupled with the 
harsh 1981-82 recession, has 
wiped out jobs. The company's 
employment is down to 7,500 
now from 10,500 in 1978. Area 
joblessness is about 13 percent. 

GE expects a boomlet in orders 
for its locomotives. When that 
develops, the renovated plant 
will be able to turn out 800 loco- 
motives a year, one third more 
than current capacity, with a 10 
percent larger work force. GE 
refuses to say 10 percent larger 
than what. The United Electrical 
Workers, representing plant em- 
ployes, reports that 3,200 people 
work in the locomotive division now, down from 5,500. 
Because of the robots, five humans work where 70 did 
before. Together, they can machine a 2,500-pound motor 
frame in 16 hours instead of 16 days, as previously. 

“If we had not introduced new technology into our 
business," says Carl J. Schlemmer, GE's transportation 
systems manager, “we would have fallen behind the 
Japanese rather rapidly” in world markets. 

The union agrees. “Companies should invest in older 
plants because they are the ones that created the profits 
to pay for the automated factories,” says James Nelson, 
the local-union president. 

GE also has invested 6.5 million dollars in a modern 
training center that has helped some 2,000 workers 
lean to cope with the new technology. 

}:ecause of automation, Erie is no longer dreary. 


Lea 


man. 
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textile industry has lost 250,000 jobs. Over all, one study 
cited by MIT’s Shaiken estimates, 2 million manufactur- 
ing jobs were eliminated in 1980-82. 

Nonetheless, those numbers can be deceptive. Antho- 
ny Carnevale, economist for the American Society for 
Training and Development in Washington, says the 
number of workers directly displaced by automation 
“really is very minimal” in the context of total employ- 
ment. Even if 2 million jobs have been lost in basic 
manufacturing, he points out, that’s still only 2 percent 
of total employment. “The problem,” Carnevale ex- 
plains, “is that those who are displaced fall very far, with 
a massive reduction in standard of living.” These work- 
ers are not obsolete, he emphasizes, just their skills. 

Encouraging signs? Others believe that technology’s 
harshest damage on employment may be in the past. 


“The worst of the job loss in our basic industries is over," Tire 


declares Ronald Kutscher, assistant commissioner of the 
government's Bureau of Labor Statistics. "We don't project 
any further losses in autos and steel, for example." 

Noting that the standard of living has been declining 
since 1973, Jerry Jasinowski, chief economist for the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, forecasts: "We may be 
through the worst part." One hopeful sign: At Ford, where 
some 60,000 jobs have been eliminated, company officials 
expect to manage any further job losses through attrition, 
not replacing workers who leave on their own. 

Automation also is beginning to keep jobs in the U.S. that 
otherwise would be shipped abroad. When General Motors 
completes a 200-million-dollar investment at its Delco plant 
in Kokomo, Ind., the company expects to employ 1,200 
Americans to produce electronic parts that now ure being 
inade in Mexico and Singapore. 

Looking at the big picture, most experts see a net gain in 
manufacturing jobs during the decade of the 1980s. Data 
Resources, Inc.—or DRI—the Lexington, Mass., consulting 
firm, figures 16 million more jobs will be created, including 
2.5 million in manufacturing, than will be lost by 1990. 

The largest number of these new jobs will be in service 
industries. This causes labor leaders and some other ana- 
lysts to fear that the effect of trading auto and steel jobs for 
service and electronics assembly jobs will be to reduce the 
standard of living for many blue-collar workers. 

“With fringes, you're talking about a 50 percent loss in 
living standard," says Barry Bluestone, an economics pro- 
fessor at Boston College, "if an auto worker is lucky enough 
to get a job in electronics." He or she won't do any better 
with a low-paying service-industry job,'says Russell Rum- 
berger, a Stanford University economics professor. "Any 
way you look at it," he adds, "what you see is an erosion of 
the middle-class employment base." 

That view is disputed by others. Though many individual 
factory workers will be hurt, says David Wyss of DRI, 
Americans will be better off because of technology. “The 
standard of living will rise. Jobs will pay better. Tomorrow's 
junior engineer will be :he equivalent of today's machin- 
ist." The pessimistic view, agrees Representative Ed 
Zschau (R-Calif.), a former electronics-company executive, 
assumes an industrial and economic stagnation because of 
new technology “that doesn’t square with history.” 


More Regions May Benefit 

Though high tech is associated in the public mind with 
clusters of companies along Route 128 near Boston, in 
California’s Silicon Valley south of San Francisco and in 
North Carolina’s Research Triangle of Raleigh, Durham 
and Chapel Hill, its impact will be much broader. 

A 1982 study by the Congressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee concluded that Massachusetts aid California may 
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oss robots do routine tas! faster than humans. 
see their premier positions as high-tech centers eroded in 
the future because of their high costs of doing business. The 
study pointed to the Midwest, Southeast, Southwest and 
Mountain and Plains states as potential gainers from future 
high-tech expansion, Because they are new and relatively 
small, high-tech companies are freer to go where they wish 
than are older, larger manufacturing plants. New firms 
usually select sites near science-oriented universities. 
States are scrambling to get in the high-tech game. Mich- 
igan, New York, Illinois, Indiana and New Mexico are a few 
of those that have passed legislation to attract high-technol- 
ogy companies, Pennsylvania created a Ben Franklin Part- 
nership to fund joint university-business development of 
new technologies for use in coal and other industries. 
Massachusetts owes its economic rebound to high tech in 
large part. A decade ago, says Evelyn Murphy, secretary for 
economic aflairs, “this state was called the Appalachia of the 
North. Now, due to high tech, there's hope for the future." 
Murphy estimates high-tech jobs, 9 percent of total state 
employment, could reach 20 percent by the next decade. 
!qually important, she adds, is the application of high tech 
to such older industries as shoes, textiles, furniture and 
machine tools to preserve their competitiveness and jobs. 


Unions' Agony and Opportunity 

High tech poses major challenges for organized labor. 

Unions have made virtually no progress in organizing 
workers in the high-tech industries themselves. In part, 
that's because smaller companies always have been harder 
to organize. In part, it’s because many high-tech companies 
have adopted a "familial" approach toward their employes, 
along the lines of Japanese firms. Nonunionized IBM, for 
example, does its best to retrain workers for new jobs 
within the company rather than laying them off when 
orders are down ut a given plant. 

A larger reason, DRI's Wyss believes, may be that most 
high-tech workers regard themselves as professionals and, 
therefore, are not interested in unions. This attitude, he 
adds, permeates even the low-skill production workers who 
“see themselves as part of the ‘get rich quick’ generation 
that’s less interested in job security.” 

That could change abruptly if more companies follow 
Atari’s lead in shipping jobs offshore. The Silicon Valley 
electronics company announced last fall that it was transfer- 
ring 1,700 jobs to Asia where labor is cheap. "Atari isa classic 
example of why unions are needed for job security," says 
MIT's Shaiken. Companies may be content with a paternalis- 
tic management style when the economy is good, he adds, 
but when it turns down "they put the jobs on the boats." 

An even bigger challenge for organized labor may lie in 
its relationship to smokestack industry. There, cooperation 
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is being substituted for confrontation in many companies, 
Ford, for example, is proud of its employe-involvement 
groups—through which employes are given a voice in their 
work environment, the manufacturing process and the 
company’s products. “The unions’ adversarial role will be- 
come a relic of the past,” said the late Abernathy of Har- 
vard. "They'll have to shift to getting training and expertise 
for their members." 


What will all this technological change mean in the end? 


For American industry, it will mean a renewed vitality 
for the contest with foreign rivals. For American labor, it 
will mean a painful adjustment for some workers and differ- 
ent opportunities requiring different skills for others. For 


. American society, if history is any guide, it will mean more- 


challenging jobs, better products and a cleaner environ- 
ment—an enhanced quality of life. 


By MONROE W. KARMIN with LINDA K. LANIER, RON SCHERER, JACK A. 
SEAMONDS and MICHAEL BOSC 


Interview With James Baker, Exe« 


businesses re 
want to comps 


Q Mr. Baker, how will advanced high technology afivct 
our economic fut 

A The choice that confronts American industry is to 
automate, emigrate or evaporate. Our older industries 
cannot hope to survive unless they automate as rapidly ss 
they can, because their foreign competitors are doing it. 
If they don't, there won't be any jobs at all in those indus- 
tries someday. 

Q So you do eee a future for our older industries, such as 
autos and ates, Ii they automate? 

A Yes. Though the auto industry got a late start, it is 
automating in a big way. It is a high-technology industry 
now. It is a major purchaser of semiconductors. Ibis à ma- 
jor user of computer-aided design and computer-e 
manufacturing, robotics and laser technology. The 
industry illustrates vividly the marrying of Silicon Val 
with smokestack America that is so vital to our futur 

We will surely have a specialty-steel industry. Inland 
Steel is making money in steel. It should continue to bea 
viable steel company. Bethlehem and 
Jones & Laughlin are automating and 
should do well. Others will survive but 
will be smaller. Some won't:survive. 
Though U.S. Steel’s management no 
longer seems to be focused completely 
onsteel, the company’s new automated 
pipe mill in Alabama encourages me 
that it is still serious about steel, too. 

Q How will automation aficct jobs? 

A lf it were to happen in a short pe- 
riod of time—10 to 15 years—that 
would mean a tremendous loss of Jobs. 
But the transition will be much more 
gradual. Many individual robots will be 
put into operation, but the big, full-fac- 
tory-automation jobs won't be done 
quickly. The buying of what I call “fac- . 
tories with a future” is about 3 percent 
of total business plant-and-equipment 
purchases today. 1 expect that to rise to 
about 16 percent by 1990. 

Q Still, come Jobs wili be lost— 
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A You're seeing that happen now. 
Neither steel nor autos is hiring back 
all the workers laid off during the re- 
cession. To work again, those not re- 
called will have to take different and 
probably lower-paying jobs else- 
where. They will need new skills, but many won't look for 
or train for new jobs as long as they feel they have recall 
rights. Thisattitude needs to be changed. Instead of saying 
to workers, "You are laid off indefinitely," perhaps they 
should be told, “You are laid off permanently." Then they 
can prepare for new careers instead of waiting for nothing. 

Q. Will the number of Jobs created in tho high-technology 
industries mako up for the number of Jobs lost elsewhere? 

A Not as we know those high-tech industries today. 
'The number of jobs being created in the semiconductor 
aud electronics industries—the so-called Silicon Valley 
industries—do not nearly equal the number of jobs being 
displaced in the smokestack industries. But nobody 
knows what new industries, with how many new jobs, will 
be created in the future. 

Q Will tho jobs In the now induetrios pay as well? 

A Nobody knows that for sure, either. It's true that a 
displaced steel or auto worker who takes a job in the elec- 
tronics industry probably will lose money. So will an engi- 
neer or other white-collar worker. When GE bought its 
two acquisitions in Silicon Valley, we found that em- 
ployes, across the board, were earning about 15 percent 
less than average wages for companies in the Midwest 
and East. 

Q So, In tho short run, many people will lose Income? 

A Yes, many blue and white-collar 
workers are going to make less money. 
But when a man makes less money, his 
wife often goes to work to preserve 
their standard of living. I think you'll 
see virtually every family with two 
people working to buy that car and 
that house. 

Q What will It moan for young people? 

A They're going to have to be much 
better educated and in different ways. 
In Florence, S.C., where GE has a 
plant, the high school allows a student 
the choice of preparing for college or 
using his or her final two years to learn 
electronics, computer programing, ro- 
bot repair, interactive graphies— 
something of value in the real world of 
work. 

Q On balance, then, you see automa- 
tion as a blessing? 

A It’s the salvation of our economic 
system, á 
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COW STALKS THE PERSIAN GULF 


INTRODUCTION 


The recent upsurge in fighting in the Iran-Iraq war and 
_Iran's threat to block the strategic Strait of Hormuz have focused 
attention on the Persian Gulf, an epicenter of world politics. 
Because it is the world's largest known storehouse of low-cost 
energy supplies, the Gulf region has acquired immense strategic 
value as one of the determining fulcrums of the global balance of 
“power. The Gulf region's geopolitical importance, the kaleido- 
scopic nature of politics among Gulf states and the presence of 
volatile social and political forces within them, and the length- 
ening shadow of Soviet military power insure that the Gulf will 


remain a potentially explosive source of superpower tensions for 
years. i 


After centuries of southward expansion, Moscow is closer 
than ever to securing a land bridge to a warm water port. The 
advent of Soviet nuclear parity, the growth of Soviet power pro- 
jection forces, the Iranian revolution, and the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan have altered fundamentally the strategic balance 
of the Gulf region. The fall of the Shah removed the American 
Shield from Iran, sounded the death knell for the anti-Soviet 
CENTO alliance,! and plunged Iran into chronic turmoil. This has 
afforded the Soviets increased opportunities to meddle in Iranian 
affairs and in the internal affairs of neighboring states threat- 
ened by the spillover of the Iranian revolution. The invasion of 
Afghanistan brought Soviet forces 400 miles closer to the Gulf, 


The Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) was a defense alliance between 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Great Britain. Originally named the Baghdad 
Pact, the name was changed when the Iraqi revolution led Iraq to withdraw 
in 1959. The United States held observer status in the alliance but was 
not a party to the treaty. ion; ` 


Note: Nothing written here is to ba construed as necessarily reflecting the views of The Heritage 
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lengthened the Soviet-Iranian border by 400 miles, and gave 
Moscow well-positioned military and subversive bases that could 
be used to intimidate, undermine, or dismember Iran and Pakistan. 


In the near future, Iran is likely to be Moscow's prime tar- 
get because of its proximity, relative diplomatic isolation, and 
internal instability. ` The Soviet Union twice has attempted to 
swallow Iranian provinces--Gilan province in 1920 and Azerbaijan/ 
Kurdistan in 1945-1946.: Although it was forced to disgorge these 
occupied Iranian territories on both occasions, the story could 
be different today, given the marked pro-Soviet tilt in the 
giobal balance of power. 1 


t 


Moscow's ultimate target is Saudi Arabia. By gaining control 
of the kingdom's massive oil reserves, the Soviets could undermine 
the economic vitality of the West, split the Western alliance, 
and reforge the weakening energy links that help bind Eastern 
European satellites to the Kremlin. A pro-Soviet Saudi Arabia 
would be a grievous blow to Western Europe and Japan, which are 
dependent on Saudi oil, and to the smaller Gulf states that have 
looked to the Saudis for leadership in recent years. 


The Soviet Union has encircled the Gulf with military bases 
in Afghanistan, Syria, South Yemen, and Ethiopia. A direct 
Soviet military thrust is unlikely, however, as long as regional 
trends continue to favor the Soviets and the American commitment 
to use force in defense of friendly Gulf states remains credible. 
Moscow is more likely to mount. indirect threats to the Gulf in 
the form of opportunistic manipulation of ethnic separatist 
groups, local revolutionaries, and domestic political instability. 
In trying to deter the Soviet military threat to the Gulf, Wash- 
ington should remain ready to defend its friends in the Gulf 
while taking care to avoid exacerbating the domestic problems of 
fragile Gulf polities. Washington also must stand ready to 
safeguard the continued flow of Gulf oil against the interference 
of Iran as well as the Soviet Union. ; 


SOVIET GOALS IN THE GULF 


Russia was ded to push its frontiers southward for 
geopolitical reasons centuries before the Bolshevik revolution or 
the discovery of oil in the Gulf. In 1920, three years after 
seizing power, the Bolsheviks organized a "Congress of the Peoples 
of the East" in Baku in a vain attempt to incite the Moslem world 
to launch a holy war against European colonial empires. The fol- 
lowing year, however, weakened by civil war, Moscow signed a series 
of "friendship treaties" with Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, which 
ushered in a "period of armed truce" along its southern borders.? 


—— 


2 George Lenczowski, Soviet Advances in the Middle East (Washington, D.C.: 


American Enterprise Institute, 1972), p. 25. 
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Then, in 1940, Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov signed a 
secret protocol to the Hitler-Stalin pact that pledged "The area 
south of Batum and Baku in the general direction of the Persian 
Gulf is...the center of aspirations of the Soviet Union...."3 


Emboldened by its military strength after World War II, 
Moscow prepared to carve up its southern neighbors. It demanded 
territorial concessions and control of the Bosphorus from Turkey 
and refused to withdraw from northern Iran, which it had occupied 
in 1941. Turkey and Iran rebuffed Soviet coercive diplomacy with 
the support of the United States and became key allies in the 
American effort to contain Soviet expansion. Having failed to 
subjugate the Northern Tier countries through intimidation, Moscow 
sought to lure them away from a strategic embrace with the West 
by implementing a good neighbor policy aimed at allaying their 
fears about Soviet imperialism.‘ 


The Soviets pursued a dual policy of cultivating good rela- 
tions on the state-to-state level with its southern neighbors 
while backing local communist parties and other revolutionary 
groups. Economic development assistance was extended to buy good 
will and provide cover for subversion. The extensive Soviet mili- 
tary assistance program gave the Soviets entrée into the armed 
forces of recipient states, an excellent position for recruiting 
potential coup leaders. Clandestine pro-Soviet elements in the 
armed forces staged an abortive coup in Sudan (1971), were purged 
from the armed forces of Iran (1977), Somalia (1978), and Iraq 


(1978), and staged successful coups in Afghanistan (1978) and 
South Yemen (1978).5 


In addition to strengthening its own influence in the Gulf 
region, Moscow has worked to erode U.S. influence there. It has 
sought to prevent local states from cooperating with Washington, 
pushed for the dissolution of existing alliances and agreements 
with the U.S., and tried to prevent new ones. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND PERSIAN GULF OIL 


The Soviet Union's long-term goals almost surely include 
control of the natural resources as well as the foreign policies 
of Gulf states. The Gulf region contains roughly 55 percent of 
the world's proven oil reserves, or about two-thirds of the non- 


Raymond Sontag and James Beddie, Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941: Documents 
from the Archives of the German Foreign Office (Washington, D.C.: Depart- 
ment of State, 1948), p. 259. i 

For an analysis of Soviet policy toward the Northern Tier, see James 
Phillips, "A Mounting Soviet Threat to the Northern Tier," Heritage 
Foundation Backgrounder No. 271, July 1, 1983. 

See David Lynn Price, "Moscow and the Persian Gulf," Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1979. 
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communist world's oil supplies. Although Gulf oil production has 
fallen in recent years due to the world oil glut and the Iran-Iraq 
war, the Persian Gulf remains the center of gravity of the world 
oil trade. While the United States has reduced significantly its 
dependence on Persian Gulf oil, its close allies in Europe and 
Japan d Een vulnerable to disruptions in their supply line to 

the Gulf. 


The establishment of Soviet hegemony over the Gulf could 
spell the end of the Western Alliance. Once astride the Gulf, 
the Soviet Union would be in a position to "Finlandize" Western 
Europe and Japan through economic blackmail. By becoming the 
arbiter of Gulf oil flows, the Soviet Union not only would gain 
influence over non-communist oil importers but would bolster its 
influence over its oil-thirsty satellites in Eastern Europe. The 
Kremlin has been unable to satisfy fully the oil import demands 
of East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
over the last decade because the growth of Soviet oil production 
has failed to keep pace with either the growth of Soviet-bloc oil 
demand or the need to finance food and technology imports with 
foreign currency earned by selling oil to the West. If the East- 
ern Europeans are squeezed out of the world oil market, their 
economies will be hamstrung to the point where there might be an 
anti-Soviet political spillover. The Soviet Union probably will 
be forced to incur rising political, military, and economic costs 
to retain its East European satellites unless it can obtain ade- 
quate oil imports for them. And the Soviet Union itself may look 
to the Persian Gulf to fulfill its oil requirements as its own 
oil production reaches a plateau and declines in the late 1980s. 


MOSCOW'S INDIRECT STRATEGY 


Moscow so far has pursued an indirect strategy in the Gulf 
to avoid a direct confrontation with the United States. It has 
secured strongholds around the Gulf's rim in Afghanistan, Syria, 
South Yemen, and Ethiopia and retains residual influence in Iraq. 
Explains a leading expert on Soviet foreign policy: Moscow seeks 
to “subvert the center by radicalizing the periphery."$ East 
German and Cuban advisors safeguard the ardently pro-Soviet regime 
in South Yemen while the Yemenis support rebellions in neighboring 
Oman and North Yemen--back doors to Saudi Arabia. The communist 
Defense Minister of Afghanistan has indicated that the Afghan army 
would play a "significant role" in the future "like that played 
by the Cuban and Vietnamese armies."? 


A direct Soviet military thrust into the Gulf region cannot 
be ruled out and is probably more likely than a similar thrust 


———————— 


6 Alvin Rubinstein, "The Evolution of Soviet Strategy in the Middle East," 


Orbis, Summer 1980, p. 330. © 
y FBIS, Daily Report, South Asia, January 28, 1982, p. C1. 
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into Western Europe. Such an operation, however, would be ex- 
tremely risky because it could trigger a superpower confrontation. 
Moscow probably can afford to be patient, for trends in the Gulf 
appear to be r ing its way. The Iranian revolution has opened 


up new poss es 2 Se Saddam Hussein's Iraqi 
regime is tottering, j societies on the Arab 
side of ., Gulf are beset by the destabilization born of too- 
rapid moderni: cior After demonstrating its ruthlessness in 
Afghanis i % not actually have to use its military 
power in rack political benefits. The Soviet mili- 
tary maci casts a ie calepsychological shadow that 
must be offset rvailing Western power. 
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sortunities fox Soviet gains are highest and the risks 
5 As such, it probably vill be the foremost target 
Aling in the near future. The Iranian revolution 

à iran from the U.S. security umbrella, weakened its 
military strength, unleashed political turbulence, and left the 
country i iationally isolated. Soviet subjugation of Iran 
would inevitably lead the other Gulf states to reach an accom- 
modation wit ' 


Y 


in fomenting a pro-Soviet revolution in 
anding. Communist ties to Iranian leftists predate 
revolution. A Soviet writer speculated in 1918 that 
i in Persia might become "the key to revolution in the 
whole east."? In 1920, the Red Army invaded Gilan province on 
Iran's Caspian Sea coast and set up & Soviet Republic under.Kuchek 
Khan. Soviet troops were withdrawn in 1921 only after Moscow had 
extracted a one-sided "Treaty of Friendship." Article VI of the 
treaty gave the Soviets the right to intervene if Iran were occu- 
pied by a third party or if Iranian territory were used as a base 
for "anti-Soviet aggression." A subsequent exchange of letters 
specified that Article VI xeferred only to anti-Bolshevik Russian 
forces, but the Soviets have constantly tried to widen the inter- 
pretation of the treaty to give themselves a pretext for interven- 
tion and to restrict the military activities of foreign powers in 
Iran.2 Although Iran has announced repeatedly the abrogation of 
the treaty, Moscow ominously insists that it remains in force. 


In spite of a wary, correct relationship with the Shah, the 
Soviet Union welcomed the Iranian revolution because of its anti- 
American nature. Iranian opposition to Soviet imperialism, how- 
‘ever, became a source of tension in Soviet-Iranian relations. 


————— 


: A. Yodfat and B. Abir, In the Direction of the Persian Gulf: The Soviet 
Union & tbe Persian Gulf (London: Frank Cass, 1977), p- 29. 


Alvin Rubinstein, Soviet Policy Toward Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan (New 
York: Praeger, 1982), p- 61. 
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10 Wall Street Journal, July 19, 1982, p. 19. : 
11 The Uzbeks and Turkmens who inhabit-the Soviet republics northeast of Iran 

have a long tradition of hostility toward Iranians. The Azerbaijanis, 
who straddle Iran's northwest border with the Soviet Union, share the 
Iranians' Shia beliefs but are repelled by Tehran's treatment of the 
Azerbaijani minority within its borders. None of the Soviet Moslem 
groups are likely to be inspired by the economic costs of an Iranian-type 
Islamic revolution. 
12 Newsweek, August 9, 1982. 
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into Iraq in mid-1982. Moscow did not welcome the prospect of an 
Iranian victory over Iraq because a revolutionary Islamic Iraqi 
government would be beholden to Tehran, not Moscow. Moreover, an 
lranian triumph would weaken Soviet leverage in Iran and strengthen 


American leverage in Arab Gulf states confronted with an ascendant 
Iran. 


Moscow criticized Iran's first offensive into Iraq's terri- 
tory in July 1982 and later resumed shipping arms to the Iraqis. 
The Iranians were alarmed when. Vladimir Kuzichkin, a senior KGB 
operative in Tehran who defected to the British government, dis- 
closed Soviet infiltration of ethnic groups along the border and 
the identities of KGB agents and undercover Tudeh Party members 
who had penetrated various organs of the Iranian government.!* 
This prompted the Iranian government to purge the army, Revolu- 
tionary Guard, police, and bureaucracy. Tehran arrested the 
Tudeh leadership in February 1983, banned the Tudeh Party in May, 
and expelled eighteen Soviet diplomats. 


Since then, Moscow has pursued a damage limitation strategy. 
At the same time, it has rebuilt its intelligence network in Iran 
by infiltrating KGB agents across the border from Soviet Azerbai- 
jan.+5 Soviet commentators have become much more critical of the 
Khomeini regime.!$ An article in the influential Soviet journal 


Literary Gazette, for example, complained in June 1983 that the 
Iranian revolution has been transformed into "Islamic despotism."!? 


, , An outright Soviet invasion of Iran cannot be ruled out, but 
it is unlikely as long as the military deadlock in Afghanistan 
persists, the U.S. Rapid Deployment Force becomes an increasingly 


credible deterrent, and Iranians remain unified and willing to 
sacrifice large numbers of lives to retain their independence. 


If the Soviet Union should invade, the Iranian army and 
Revolutionary Guards, worn down by more than three years of war 
with Iraq, could not hope to repel the advance. The Soviet Army 


could mobilize 24 divisions along the Soviet-Iranian border! 
with more 


13 The Iran-Iraq war also threatens important American interests in the Gulf 


area and thereby could advance Soviet interests. Tehran has threatened 

to close the Strait of Hormuz to oil shipping if Iraq attacks Iran's oil 

facilities. Although Iran does not have the military capability to keep 

the Strait closed, given the presence of Western naval forces in the 

area, Iran could force up the insurance costs of oil shipping in the 

Gulf, thereby precipitating a mini-oil crisis. 

Foreign Report, October 28, 1982, p. 3; Christian Science Monitor, May 6, 

1983. 

15 Time, May 16, 1983, p. 27. 

16 Muriel Atkin, "Moscow's Disenchantment with Iran," Survey, Autumn/Winter 
1983, p. 257. 

17 Soviet World Outlook, July 15, 1983, p. 7. 

18 New York fimes,.December 20, 1982, p. A-11l. 
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than 200,000 men, 4,500 tanks, and 940 aircraft.!? Moscow could 
insert two of its seven airborne divisions into Iran in a matter 
of hours. Despite Iran's rugged terrain and limited road network, 
the invader's progress would undoubtedly be facilitated by the 
early use of paratroops, helicopter troops, and special forces to 
seize strategic chokepoints and transport links. Advance columns 
of the Soviet army could link up with air dropped. elements in 
Tehran in one week?? and in Iran's oil province of Khuzistan in 
the upper Gulf area in as little as ten days, depending on the 
local opposition.?! 


Such a bold move would be risky, given the U.S. commitment 
to use force to repel a Soviet attempt to gain control of the 
Gulf region. In eddition, once they occupied the Iranian oil 
fields, the Soviets would be confronted with the difficult task 
of repairing oil production facilities and keeping them operating 
in the face of sabotage and aerial attack. They would be forced 
to occupy indefinitely a country with 35 million well-armed citi- 
zens--more than twice the population of Afghanistan--many of whom 
probably would be very willing to become martyrs for the Iranian 
revolution. 


A more attractive option for Moscow would be a limited thrust 
into Iran, at the "invitation" of Iranian leftists or ethnic sep- 
aratists who would collaborate with the Soviet army. Moscow could 
establish the military infrastructure in northern Iran that would 
facilitate later Soviet moves to the south. Although the Tudeh 
Party was decapitated in the 1983 crackdown, many of its cadres 
presumably escaped capture. In addition to the Tudeh, Moscow 
might be able to ally with some of the estimated 200,000 followers 
and sympathizers of various Iranian Marxist groups.?? ? 


The Soviets might find other willing collaborators among some 
of Iran's ethnic minority groups--the Azerbaijanis and Kurds in 
the Northwest, the Turkomans in the Northeast, or the Baluchis in 
the Southeast. These groups historically have resented the dom- 
ination of the Persians and are known to be dissatisfied with 
their second-class status under Khomeini's harsh Islamic rule. 


The fiercely independent Kurds, who have been fighting a 
bloody guerrilla war for greater autonomy since 1979, pose the 
greatest threat to Iranian sovereignty at this time. Iran's 


19 Shahram Chubin, Soviet Policy Towards Iran and the Gulf, Adelphi Paper 
#157, International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1980, p. 3. 

20 W. Scott Thompson, "The Persian Gulf and the Correlation of Forces," 

: International Security, Summer 1982, p. 166. 

21 Jonathan Alford, "Soviet-American Rivalry in the Middle East: The Military 
Dimension," in Adeed and Karen Dawisha (eds.), The Soviet Union in the 
Middle East (New York: Holmes and Meier, 1982), p. 140. 

22 


Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 1982 (Stanford: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1982), p. 23. 
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three to four million Kurds are part of the largest national 
group in the Middle East without a state of its own. Up to 15 
million more Kurds inhabit a swath of territory that straddles 
the borders of Turkey, Iraq, Syria, and the Soviet Union. Recent 
reports indicate that Soviet aircraft have dropped supplies to 
dissident Kurds inside [rane 


jeaking Azeris, who comprise almost one-third 
also offer Moscow fertile ground for subver- 
-iat-Madari, the leading Azeri theologian, 

has been under how arrest since anti-Khomeini rioting rocked 
Azerbaijan more than four years ago. The Azerbaijan Democratic 
Party, a pro-Soviet communist party, has grown stronger amid the 
chaos of revolutionary iran. Radio broadcasts from Soviet Azer- 
baijan encourage à pro-Soviet brand of nationalism in what the 
Soviets refer to as "southern Azerbaijan." One of the late Soviet 
leader Yuri Andropov's protégés, Geidar Aliyev, recently told 
Western visitors that it was his "personal" hope that Iranian 
Azerbaijan would be united with its Soviet counterpart in the 
future.** The Soviets also may choose to meddle in Baluchistan, 
where they have provided arms to rebellious tribes in the past. 


The Turkish- 
of Iran's popula l 
sion. Ayatollah Shai 


THE SOVIET UNION AND IRAQ 


Moscow and Baghdad have enjoyed a strategic marriage of con- 
venience off and on since the 1958 Iraqi revolution. The 1969 
rise to power of the Ba'ath (Renaissance) party tightened the 
Soviet-Iraqi strategic embrace and led to the 1972 Treaty of 
Friendship, which loosely affiliated Iraq with the Soviet scheme 
of collective security. Between 1974 and 1978, Irad became 
Moscow's largest Third World arms customer, taking delivery of 
$3.6 billion of weapons .?? soviet-Iraqi relations deteriorated 
after 1978 due to Iraqi displeasure over Soviet support of the. 
April 1978 coup in Afghanistan, Soviet backing of Ethiopian at- 
tempts to suppress the Moslem Eritrean separatists, Moscow's ef- 


forts to ingratiate itself with Iran's revolutionary regime, and 
the subversive activities of the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP). In 
addition, the Soviets disapproved of Iraq's growing economic ties 
with the West, its suppression of the ICP, and its rapprochement 
with the moderate Arab Gulf states. 


The Iran-Iraq war strained Soviet-Iraqi relations as it be- 


came clear that Moscow preferred cultivating its influence with 
Iran to helping Iraq. But after the Iranians crossed into Irad 


LLL LLL 


23 Zalmay Khalizad, "Soviet Interest in Iran," New York Times, May 12, 1983, 


p. A-23. 
24 Shahram Chubin, "The Soviet Union and Iran," Foreign Affairs, Spring 
1983, p. 933. 


25 Shahram Chubin, Security in the Persian Gulf: The Role of Outside Powers 
(London: ' International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1982), p. 78. 
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in July 1982, the Soviet Union tilted toward Iraq by resuming 
direct arms shipments which had been halted when hostilities 
began. Most recently, Iraq received Soviet SS-12 ground-to- 
ground missiles capable of striking targets 500 miles away.?9 
Roughly 2,000 Soviet-bloc advisors work in Iraq. While Baghdad 
has diversified its sources of military equipment and is not as 
dependent on Moscow today as it was ten years ago, the embattled 
Hussein regime will be hard pressed to beat back repeated Iranian 
offensives without strengthening its ties to the Soviets. 


If Baghdad should resist sliding further into a pro-Soviet 
alignment, the Soviets are in a position to use the ICP as a, 
lever to pressure the Ba'athist regime or as a power base for 
installing a more pro-Soviet successor regime. In November 1980, 
the ICP formed a national front with two Kurdish groups--the 
Democratic Party of Kurdistan and the Unified Socialist Party of 
Kurdistan. This front has called for the overthrow of the 
Ba'athist regime and greater autonomy for the Kurds--roughly 
one-third of the Iraqi population. 


Although the Soviet Union has not openly supported Kurdish 
nationalists in Iraq since 1972, Moscow's Kurdish option in Iraq, 
as in Iran, has not been abandoned and could be revived in the 
future.?7 The ICP gives the Soviets a direct channel into the 
Kurdish movement that could prove useful in setting up an inde- 
pendent Kurdistan in the event that Iran succeeds in installing a 
revolutionary Islamic regime in Baghdad. As long as Saddam 
Hussein clings to power, however, Moscow probably will be reluc- 
tant to antagonize its Iraqi partners, preferring instead to aid 
the ICP indirectly. 


THE SOVIET THREAT TO THE ARAB OIL KINGDOMS 


After Britain announced in 1968 that its forces would with- 
draw from all outposts east of Suez, Moscow temporarily stopped 
supporting subversive activities in the Gulf for fear of delaying 
the British withdrawal or prompting an American buildup in the 
area. Once the British had withdrawn in 1971, however, it was 
back to business as usual. Moscow pursued its time-tested two- 


track strategy of trying to establish good state-to-state relations 


while covertly forming links with revolutionary groups. The tra- 
ditional societies of the Arab Gulf states were resistant to both 
approaches. Most of the deeply religious ruling elites rejected 
diplomatic relations with Soviet atheists and the closely knit 

tribal social structures rendered revolutionary activities diffi- 


cult. 


1 


——— 


26 Washington Post, January 25, 1984. 
27 See Aryeh Yodfat, "The Kurds: Policy Problem for Moscow," Soviet Analyst, 
Decenoer 23, 1932. : 
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Kuwait was the only Arab Gulf kingdom to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union, probably to buy insurance 
against Iragi territorial claims. The Soviet Embassy in Kuwait 
quickly became Moscow's listening post on the Arab side of the 
Gulf. Moscow persistently has courted Saudi Arabia in an effort 
to reestablish diplomatic links that were suspended before World 
War II, but Riyadh has not yet succumbed. i 


The steep climb of oil prices in the mid-1970s and the 
subsequent influx of wealth into the Gulf states ushered in a 
period of rapid modernization that has been intrinsically destabi- 
lizing. The authority and legitimacy of traditional’ political 
systems has been undermined by rapid urbanization, social change, 
and cultural disorientation. The quantum jumps in oil income 
fueled an economic boom that attracted several million foreign 
workers, which further disoriented the indigenous populations. 
This gave the USSR potential allies in fomenting revolution in 
the Gulf. 


Because of these trends, Moscow believes that time is on its 
side in the Gulf. Almost any change in government in the Gulf 
would be an improvement from Moscow's standpoint. It is not 
known to what extent the Soviets have penetrated the armed forces 
of the Gulf states, but it. is known that they have made serious 
efforts. For example, Saudi officers who served with the Arab 
peacekeeping force in Lebanon in the mid-1970s were approached by 
Syrian agents of the KGB seeking to build a "Nasserist" faction 
in the Saudi army.?? 


In the event of widespread civil disorders or revolution, 
the weak Communist parties of the Gulf states may be able to cap- 
ture the mantle of revolutionary leadership, as the Bolsheviks 
did in Russia in 1917. The tiny Communist Party of Saudi Arabia, 
for example, already is trying to form a broad "fatherland front" 
of Saudi dissident forces from its headquarters in South Yemen. 


Kuwait and Bahrain are perhaps the Gulf states most vulnerable 
to subversion. More than half of Kuwait's inhabitants are non- 
Kuwaitis, 30 to 40 percent are Shiites who are disproportionately 
represented in the poorer economic strata, and roughly 20 percent 
are Palestinians.?? Close to 15 percent of Bahrain's population 
is non-Arab, mainly of Iranian descent. An abortive Iranian 
backed coup in December 1981 was believed to have been master- 
minded by an Iranian revolutionary thought to have connections 
with the KCB.39 Though the outlawed National Liberation Front of 
Bahrain is reluctant to proclaim itself a communist party, it is 
treated as one in Soviet-sponsored international conferences. 


28 Robert Moss, "Reaching for Oil: The Soviets' Bold Middle East Strategy," 
Saturday Review, April 12, 1980, p. 21. 
29 


James Noyes, The Clouded Lens (Second edition, Stanford: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, 1982), p. 117. 
30 Time, October 25, 1982, p. 49. 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND SOUTH YEMEN 


The only self-avowed Marxist state in the Arab world is South 
Yemen, an important Soviet strategic outpost on the southern tip 
of the Arabian peninsula. Together with pro-Soviet Ethiopia, South 
Yemen dominates the mouth of the Red Sea. The South Yemenis have 
transformed their country into a military base, terrorist training 
ground, and staging area for Soviet-bloc forces. Moscow has been 
given a naval base in the Perim Islands, access to the port of 
Aden, and an anchorage off the island of Socotra. Soviet aerial 
reconnaissance planes conduct long-range surveillance missions in 
the Indian Ocean from bases in South Yemen. Two Soviet MiG-25 
squadrons use Yemeni airfields and Cuban, North Korean, and East 
German pilots operate with the Yemeni Air Force. 


Approximately 5,000 Soviet-bloc advisors control the Yemeni 
armed forces and civil service bureaucracies. The East Germans 
run South Yemen's secret police, while the Cubans provide the 
backbone for a praetorian guard that shields the regime from its 
own people. Under Soviet guidance, South Yemen has become an 
international clearinghouse for terrorism. The Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), a Marxist Palestinian splinter 
group, operates terrorist training bases in which Soviet-bloc ad- 
visors as well as Palestinians train a wide variety of terrorists 
from around the world. 


South Yemen is Saudi Arabia's back door. The South Yemenis 
host leaders of the Communist Party of Saudi Arabia, Palestinian 
groups hostile to Riyadh's traditional leadership, and Saudi dis- 
sidents. According to Western European intelligence sources, 70 
of the 500 men who seized the Grand Mosque in Mecca in 1979 were 
trained by Cubans with Soviet supervision at a PFLP camp in South 
Yemen. During the uprising, the South Yemeni army was mobilized 
along the Saudi border "apparently poised to intervene on the pre- 


text of defending the Holy Places if the revolt showed signs of 
success."3! x 


South Yemen is alsó a threat to the stability of North Yemen, 
which it has battled time and again. over the years. Saudi Arabia 
fears that the South Yeminis will succeed in realizing their long- 
standing goal of unifying the two Yemens under Marxist leadership. 
Such a state would have almost twice the population of Saudi 
Arabia-and could foment instability within Saudi Arabia by har- 
nessing its more than one million Yemeni guest workers. The 
Saudis also fear that a united Yemen, backed by Soviet military 
aid, would attempt to retake territories ceded to Saudi Arabia 
under the resented 1934 Taif Treaty. . 


South Yemen also has supported actively the longstanding 
Dhofar rebellion against the Sultanate of Oman. The rebellion 


31 Robert Moss, "What Russia Wants," The New Republic, January 19, 1980. 
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began as a tribal uprising in 1964, but was transformed into a 
"national liberation" stuggle in the late 1960s, when Marxist 
radicals wrested leadership away from traditional tribal leaders | 
and named the movement the Popular Front for the Liberation of i 
Oman (PFLO). In 1970, the name was expanded to the Popular Front 

for the Liberation of Oman and the Arab Gulf, reflecting the es- 
calating ambitions of the revolutionaries intent on imposing a 

Marxist dictatorship in other Gulf states. The rebellion was 

crushed by 1976 with the assistance of seconded British officers, 
Iranian troops, and Jordanian advisors. The remnants of the PFLO 

fled to South Yemen and still enjoy the "support of the Soviet 
people."?? South Yemen reached a limited detente with Oman in 

late 1982, but the PFLO remains in cold storage and may be acti- 

vated again in the future. 


U.S. POLICY AND THE SOVIET THREAT 


When the British withdrew from east of Suez in 1971, the 
United States came to depend on the two pillars of Iran and to a 
lesser extent Saudi Arabia to guard stability in the Persian 
Gulf. Skyrocketing oil prices enabled the Shah to undertake a 
massive military buildup, but rapid modernization triggered 
economic dislocations and an Islamic backlash that led to his 
downfall. The 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan gave rise to 
the Carter Doctrine, which proclaimed U.S. willingness to resort 
to military force to protect the Persian Gulf. : 


The U.S. Rapid Deployment Force (RDF) was formed to give 
teeth to U.S. policy. Its purpose is to deter a Soviet. inter- 
vention in the Gulf by raising the costs and risks of such a 
move. The RDF faces three probleis: inadequate strength, mobility, 
and access to bases in the Gulf region. The first problem is a 
function of the second, which is in turn complicated by the 
third. The Persian Gulf is 7,000 miles from the United States ] 
and only 1,100 miles from the Soviet border. To offset this , 
geographical disadvantage, the Pentagon has stockpiled military i 
supplies in the area and is working to upgrade its long-range 


aircraft and rapid sealift Capabilities. ; g 


In strengthening the U.S. capability to defend the Persian CE 
Gulf, Washington should not undermine the political viability of j| 
existing pro-Western regimes. A large American military presence 
could trigger xenophobic feelings and an anti-colonial hysteria 

in Gulf states, subject to manipulation by anti-American groups 

and the Soviets. The British military presence in Egypt became a 
rallying point for Nasserists in the 1950s, and Ayatollah Khomeini 
initially rose to prominence as a political leader in’ Iran by 
leading opposition to the granting of extraterritorial legal 

rights to U.S. servicemen in Iran in the early 1960s. 


——_— 


32 Aryeh Yodfat, "Moscow and the Persian Gulf States," Soviet 


_ Analyst, — 
February 9, 1983, p. 4. D 
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The United States should devote the same effort to blunting 
pro-Soviet coups in the Gulf that it does to preparing for direct 
Soviet aggression, sin suns are a more likely and less risky 
means of ex luence. Local governments must take 
the primary 5 g against a coup, but the 
U.S. should advise friendly governments on techniques for reducing 
the success of coups.?? A fast reacting American commando force 
might be very useful for keeping U.S. friends in power, but the 
U.S. should t a page out of the Soviet:-book and rely on local 
proxies when ible. For insi 


could operat n the Gulf ti eck a coup without any of the cum- 
bersome political baggage that would hamper an American operation, 


U.S. 
Soviet 
tics of ti 


| then be 


datn A 
man 


acentrate on blunting direct 
involved in the internal poli- 


The Uni 


also needs to improve its intelligence- 
gathering ca in the Gulf region to be able to antici- 
pate xegiot nts and-future Soviet moves. Washington 
was hanp telligence on Iran before the revolution 
and on Le! he bombing of the marine command post. . 
Lack of | fut ersian Gulf crisis could 
be even ts 


Finally, ie United States should stand ready to prevent the 
disruption of the flow of Gulf oil by local states as well as by 
‘the Soviet Union. Washington, together with London, Paris and 
friendly Gulf states, should prepare to defend freedom of naviga- 
tion in the Strait of Hormuz if Iran makes good on its recent 
threats to bar the passage of oil tankers. 


. CONCLUSION 


The threat posed by the Soviet Union to the Persian Gulf 
region is greater than ever because of its improved power projec- 
tion capabilities, the erosion of Northern Tier barriers to Soviet 
access to the region, and Moscow's many opportunities to exploit 
local instability. The Soviet Union has encircled the Gulf with 
military strongholds and is biding its time for an opening in the 
center. Given the prevailing trends, the Soviets have little 
reason to rely on brute military force to kick open Gulf doors-- 
these doors may be opened for them from the inside. 


In defending the various houses of the Persian Gulf, the 
United States must not only keep an eye on the approaches to the 
Gulf but also be aware of activities within Gulf states.  Wash- 
ington shouid work as hard to secure the basement windows of Gulf 
houses against Soviet trespassing as it does to bar the front doors. 


James A. Phillips 
Senior Policy Analyst 


————————— 


33 See Stephen David, "Coup and Countercoup," Washington Quarterly, Autumn 
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U.S. NUCLEAR STRATEGY IN EVOLUTION 


LEON SLOSS and MARC DEAN MILLOT 


Mr. Sloss, now President of Leon Sloss Associates, directed 
the study of nuclear targeting policy for the Secretary of 
Defense that led to Presidential Directive 59 in 1980. His 
distinguished career in and out of the U.S. Government 
has included the posts of Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Political/Military Affairs, Department of State; Acting 
Director, U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency; 
and Vice President, Stanford Research Institute. 


Mr. Millot is a member of the staff of Leon Sloss Associates, 
having previously served as a Senior Researcher at the 
Institute on Strategic Trade in Washington, D.C. He has 
published articles on Soviet military and economic trends. 


IN BRIEF 


The Reagan Administration has been accused of radical departures from established U.S. strategic 
nuclear policy toward concepts of “warfighting” and "first strike." In reality, ever since the advent 
of intercontinental capabilities, U.S. strategic forces have been targeted, in significant measure, 
upon Soviet military forces and their supporting command structures. The essential evolution has 
been in U.S. declaratory policy, which has gravitated from the McNamara doctrine of Assured 
Destruction—that served as a convenient yardstick for "sizing" and budgeting U.S. nuclear forces— 
to the milestone of the Countervailing Strategy adopted by the Carter Administration and to cur- 
rent efforts to implement that basic strategy. The thrust of the evolution has been to carve out for 
the U.S. President a more credible range of operational, and thereby deterrent, nuclear options 
beneath the massive, spasmic retaliatory response to aggression. The evolution has been prodded 
by a relentless Soviet strategic buildup, by technological advances, and by deeper insights into— 
and wider appreciation of—the essence of Soviet nuclear doctrine. President Reagan's summons 
toward a U.S. ballistic missile defense represents another logical (albeit long-range) step in that 
evolution. 


here have been numerous commen- 

taries on the Reagan Administration's 

alleged "radical" departures from the 
"traditional" objectives of U.S. nuclear 
strategy. Critics have charged that these 
changes mark a new and dramatic departure 
in strategic policy from the precepts of “deter- 
rence” and “assured destruction" toward those 
of “warfighting” and “first strike." In fact, the 
use of such evocative but imprecise ter- 
minology obscures a more fundamental evolu- 


Winter 1984 


tion of U.S. nuclear strategy that has taken 
place since the 1960s. 

This article is an attempt to trace. and il- 
luminate this evolution. Specifically, three 
questions will be addressed: First, how muth 
change has occurred in U.S. nuclear strategy? 
Second, what factors led to the changes? Third, 
what is their true significance? 

The strategic policy of the United States has 
been gradually shifting away from strategic 
deterrence based on the threat of massive 
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retaliation against Soviet urban and indus- 
trial areas toward an emphasis on U.S. re- 
sponse options commensurate with the level 
and kind of potential Soviet aggression. A 
milestone in this trend in declaratory policy 
has been the ‘‘Countervailing Strategy” that 
was given currency by former Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown and officially endorsed 
by Presidential Directive (PD) 59 in 1980. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Brown’s FY 1981 Report 
to the Congress: 


We have concluded that if deterrence is to 
be fully effective, the United States must be 
able to respond at a level appropriate to the 
type and scale of a Soviet attack. Our goal 
is to make a Soviet victory as improbable 
(seen through Soviet eyes) as we can make 
it, over the broadest plausible range of 
scenarios. 

...We must be able to deter Soviet attacks 
of less than all-out scale by making it clear 
to the Kremlin that, after such an attack, we 
would not be forced to the stark choice of 
either making no response or totally destroy- 
ing the Soviet Union. 


The Reagan Administration has demon- 
strated continued adherence to the precepts of 
the Countervailing Strategy, if no longer 
under that explicit label. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the following statement about the Ad- 
ministration's nuclear policies by Under 
Secretary of Defense Fred Iklé, writing in the 
Fall 1983 issue of Sírategic Review: 


Our aim continues to be, of course, to pre- 
vent nuclear wars, not to fight them. Yet, we 
recognize—especially in light of explicit 
Soviet views on nuclear strategy—that in a 
crisis we are not likely to command a credi- 
ble deterrent if we do not have survivable 
and flexible forces capable of carrying out 
their missions in ways rationally compati- 
ble with our national interest. A threat that 
would constitute an irrational act, if carried 
out, is not a credible deterrent. Putting our- 
selves in a position to respond selectively to 
limited nuclear attacks can help make nu- 
clear attack—of any kind—less likely. 


The Genesis of the Countervailing Strategy 


The basic concepts which underlie current 
strategy have been publicly expressed in one 
form or another by U.S. defense decision- 
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makers beginning with Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara’s famous Ann Arbor speech 
in 1962, in which he suggested a “counter- 
force"/no-cities" strategy. McNamara an- 
nounced that in the event nuclear deterrence 
were to fail: 


The United States has come to the conclu- 
sion that, to the extent feasible, basic 
military strategy should be approached in 
much the same way that more conventional 
military operations have been regarded in 
the past. That is to say, principal military 
objectives, in. the event of a nuclear 
war...should be the destruction of the 
enemy's military forces, not his civilian 
population. 


In a subsequent speech before the American 
Bar Foundation in Chicago that same year, 
McNamara elaborated on the application of 
“flexible response" to the strategic nuclear 
arena: 


...Our forces can be used in several dif- 
ferent ways. We may have to retaliate with 
a single massive attack. Or, we may be able 
to use our retaliatory forces to limit damage 
to ourselves, and our allies, by knocking out 
the enemy's bases before he has time to 
launch his second salvos. We may seek to ter- 
minate a war on favorable terms by using 
our forces as a bargaining weapon—by 
threatening further attack. In any case our 
large reserve of protected firepower would 
give an enemy an incentive to avoid our 
cities and to stop a war. Our new policy gives 
us flexibility to choose among several opera- 
tional plans.... 


While this concept of “counterforce’’ was 
later deemphasized by McNamara in his pub- 
lic statements in favor of what he termed 
“Assured Destruction,” nevertheless it per- 
sisted in U.S. strategic war plans. The fact is 
that ever since the early 1960s a significant 
portion of U.S. strategic forces has been 
allocated to the attack of military targets. 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown described the 
historical record in his FY 1981 Report: 


For nearly 20 years, we have explicitly in- 
cluded a range of employment options— 
against military and nonmilitary targets—in 
our strategic nuclear employment planning. 
Indeed, U.S. nuclear forces have always been 
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designed against military targets, as well as 
those comprising war-supporting industry 
and recovery resources. In particular, we 
have always considered it important, in the 
ever& of war, to be able to attack the forces 
that could do damage to the United States 
and its allies. ` 


McNamara’s declaratory shift from so-called 
damage-limiting options to Assured Destruc- 
tion criteria was in no small part motivated 
by practical and budgetary considerations. 
Thus, he explained to a joint meeting of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee in 
February 1965 that “a ssured destruction, 1.e., 
the capability to destroy the aggressor as a 
viable society, even after a well planned and 
executed surprise attack on our forces," was 
to some extent quantifiable and not subject to 
significant change over time. Consequently, 
definite ceilings could be established with 
respect to U.S. strategic forces and the defense 
expenditures supporting them. On the other 
hand, averred McNamara, projected im- 
provements in the survivability of Soviet 
forces—missiles deployed in dispersed, hard- 
ened silos and submarines at sea—would 
render U.S. counterforce attacks progressively 
more difficult. U.S. forces capable of executing 
successful strikes on Soviet strategic forces 
would, therefore, have to grow in size and 
expense—and even then, the Secretary be- 
lieved, such U.S. force improvements could be 
countered relatively cheaply and easily by the 
Soviets. 

While McNamara thus focused on Assured 
Destruction as setting the criteria for sizing 
U.S. strategic forces, those criteria were also 
scaled conservatively to the requirements of 
countering a *worse-than-expected" Soviet 
threat. Inasmuch as the actual Soviet strate- 
gic threat for some years ranged below the 
“worst-case” contingency level, the conse- 
quence was in effect a surplus of U.S. strategic 
forces beyond those required for Assured 
Destruction targeting. This surplus gave the 
United States, for nearly a decade, the poten- 
tial means of cohducting a variety of limited 
attack options without impinging upon As- 
sured Destruction capabilities. Thus, notwith- 
standing McNan:ara’s increasing emphasis on 
Assured Destruction criteria, in fact U.S. war 
plans continued to target Soviet forces and to 
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incorporate a variety of attack options. Again 
to cite Harold Brown, this time in his FY 1982 
Report: “Although for programming purposes, 
strategic forces were sometimes measured in 
terms of the ability to strike a set of industrial 
targets, we have always planned both more 
selectively (for options limiting urban- 
industrial damage) and more comprehensive- 
ly (for a wide range of civilian and military 
targets).” 

Yet, the heavy stress on Assured Destruction 
criteria under McNamara did impact eventual- 
ly on U.S. strategic force capabilities. Over 
time, the forces tailored to those criteria be- 
came less and less capable of carrying out a 
variety of additional options. 


The Nixon Years 


President Nixon, in his annual Foreign 
Policy Review of February 25, 1971, revived 
the flexibility theme in U.S. declaratory policy 
with respect to strategic weapons and strategy. 
In this report, which was drafted largely by 
National Security Adviser Henry A. Kissinger 
and his staff, President Nixon stated: 


...I must not be—and my successors must 
not be—limited to the indiscriminate mass 
destruction of enemy civilians as the sole 
possible response to challenges. We must in- 
sure that we have the forces and procedures 
that provide us with alternatives appropriate 
to the nature and the level of the provoca- 
tion. This means having the plans and com- 
mand and control capabilities necessary to 

. enable us to select and carry out the ap- 

` propriate response without necessarily hav- 
ing to resort to mass destruction. 


Melvin Laird, Nixon's Defense Secretary, 
echoed the President's concerns in testimony 
before the Armed Services Committee in 
February 1972: 


In order to maintain needed flexibility, we 
design our forces so that we have strategic 
alternatives available for use depending on 
the nature or level of provocation. This 
means capabilities that enable us to carry 
out an appropriate response without 
necessarily resorting to mass urban and 
industrial destruction. 


These statements thus heralded a return of 
U.S. declaratory policy to concepts of “flexible 
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response" and "counterforce." The practical 
reality of this shift, however, turned out to be 
far less pronounced than it appeared to the 
public-at-large, because is was not fully 
reflécted in the procurement policies of the 
Nixon Administration. 

One reason for this was that the United 
States and the Soviet Union were converging 
on the SALT Í strategic arms limitation 
agreements. Many in the United States be- 
lieved that the emerging agreements signal- 
ed an acceptance by both superpowers of deter- 
rence based on the concept of "Mutual Assured 
Destruction" (MAD). This judgment later 
proved to be incorrect with respect to the 
Soviet Union. 


As was noted earlier, the major virtue Of 


Assured Destruction was its simplicity. The 
policy demanded 2 finite, calculable number 
of surviving warheads to destroy a predeter- 
mined portion of Soviet industry and popula- 
tion following a Soviet first strike on (UJ SI. 
strategic forces. Thus, it was possible to set 
budgetary limits on strategic procurements. 
Flexible res e strategies, on the other 
hand, were amenable to no such estimates and 
were criticized in the United States as open- 
ended in their force-level and budgetary impli- 
cations. Strategic analysts assumed that if 
both the Soviet Union and the United States 
adhered to Assured Destruction criteria and 
did not pursue strong counterforce capabilities, 
the strategic balance would remain stable and 
the strategic budgets predictable. MAD 
became the fundamental premise of the United 
States negotiating approach to SALT I, in par- 
ticular to the ABM Treaty. 

The vice of Assured Destruction was its 
rigidity in the face of rapidly growing Soviet 
strategic capabilities and its inability to ad- 
just to emerging technologies. As the Soviet 
strategic arsenal grew in size and sophistica- 
tion, along with continuing Soviet efforts to im- 
prove their strategic defenses, the credibility 
of U.S. deterrent forces based on Assured 
Destruction steadily dwindled. Indeed, the fear 
took root that a deterrent strategy limited in 
its employment alternatives to massive coun- 
tervalue attacks could well become a self- 
deterrent in the face of many forms of poten- 
tial aggression. ; 

President Nixon and his defense advisers 
recognized this problem even while the United 
States negotiated a SALT treaty essentially 
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based on MAD. This dichotomy in U.S. think- 
ing persisted through the SALT I negotiations. 
Yet, it became increasingly apparent that the 
Soviets were not followers of the MAD concept. 
Even though they occasionally used language 
that could be interpreted as supportive of 
MAD, this betokened a negotiating tactic 
rather than strategic policy. The Soviets’ con- 
tinued heavy investment in counterforce- 
capable offensive forces and in air, civil and 
ballistic missile defenses hardly mirrored an 
operational acceptance of deterrence based on 
Mutual Assured Destruction. 


NSDM 242 


Nixon's 1971 statement eventually led to a 
major review of U.S. nuclear strategy, and 
specifically U.S. nuclear targeting policy. This 
review was initiated by Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird and carried out under Dr. John 
Foster, then Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering. Eventually, the Foster study 
became an interagency effort under NSC 
auspices— NSSM-169. The result of this review 
was the promulgation by President Nixon of 
NSDM-242. In early 1975, elements of the 
strategy set forth in NSDM-242 were public- 
ly revealed by the then Secretary of Defense, 
James Schlesinger, and thus it came to be 
known popularly as the “Schlesinger 
Doctrine.” : 

The first element of the Schlesinger Doctrine 
was the concept of escalation control. In the 
event of a failure of deterrence and the out- 
break of nuclear hostilities, U.S. objectives 
would be to influence the scale of nuclear force 
used in order to limit damage to the United 
States and then attempt rapidly to terminate 
the conflict on terms favorable to the United 
States and its allies. These goals required that 
the President have recourse to a range of at- 
tack options covering a variety of contingen- 
cies. At the time of President Nixon’s 1971 
statement, the U.S. strategic plan contained 
only a few attack options, each entailing the 
use of many hundreds of weapons. In his FY 
1975 Report to Congress, Secretary Schles- 
inger explained that U.S. war plans had 


‘changed very little since the McNamara years: 


“We actually added several response options 
to our contingency plans in 1961 and under- 
took the retargeting necessary for them. 
However, they all involved large numbers of 
weapons.” 


Strategic Review 


NSDM-242 led to a further expansion in the 
number and scope of nuclear options. The 
desired effect was to increase substantially the 
President’s latitude in dealing with potential 
conflicts. Limited nuclear options involving 
the employment of several to several hundred 
weapons would enable the President to counter 
Soviet aggression at an appropriate level, 
rather than be forced to consider only a large- 
scale retaliatory response. As Schlesinger 
argued in his FY 1975 Report: 


|. It quickly becomes evident that there are 
many ways other than a massive surprise at- 
tack in which an enemy might be tempted 
to use, or threaten to use, his strategic forces 
to gain a major advantage or concession. It 
follows that our strategic forces and doctrine 
must take a wide range of possibilities into 
account if they are to successfully perform 
their deterrence functions. 


It should be noted that many of these options 
were counterforce in nature, to be directed 
against military targets, both nuclear and 
nonnuclear. 

A second element of the Schlesi Doctrine 
was the concept of a secure reserve force. In his 
FY 1975 Report, the Secretary noted: “With 
a reserve capability for threatening urban- 
industrial targets...we could implement 
response options that cause far less civilian 
damage than would now be the case.” 

The emphasis given to controlling escalation. 
and to bringing a nuclear war to a rapid con- 
clusion implied the importance of withholding 
certain forces from early exchanges in order 
to influence trans- and post-attack bargaining. 
The concept of a secure reserve force provided 
for specifically earmarked weapons that would 
generally not be expended in the initial 
strikes. Rather, the force would be held back 
to influence the bargaining process. Forces 
held in reserve would clearly have to be highly 
survivable. The existence of such a U.S. 
reserve could give an opponent powerful incen- 
tives to terminate hostilities. 

Third, NSDM-242 specified that if escalation 
could not be controlled, the United States 
should target its remaining forces so as to im- 
pede Soviet recovery. This was a first attempt 
at the official level to set a postwar objective 
for the United States in a general nuclear war. 
Rather than simply launch a spasmic attack 
on Soviet cities or:population, with the aim of 
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achieving as many casualties or as much over- 
all industrial damage as possible, NSDM-242 
called for the U.S. to target Soviet industrial 
power so as to cripple recovery efforts. The goal 
of targeting to impede Soviet recovery was to 
place the United States in a position where, 
even after a general nuclear war, the latter 
could reconstitute itself as a viable national 
entity more rapidly than the Soviet Union. 

For technical and political reasons, the doc- 
trine embodied in NSDM-242 was never fully 
implemented. Technically it proved enormous- 
ly difficult to develop detailed U.S. strike plans 
that offered defense decisionmakers high con- 
fidence in achieving the objectives outlined 
above. A critical shortcoming was that the ex- 
isting command, control and communications 
system lacked sufficient endurance to assure 
control of the reserve force after an initial 
nuclear exchange. 

Furthermore, NSDM-242 was limited in that 
it focused on nuclear targeting and failed to ad- 
dress the full range of actions and issues that 
would arise in a nuclear war. What would be 
happening to other than strategic nuclear 
forces? How would the ravages of war affect 
U.S. society? What role, if any, might defense 
play? These questions were not stated and re- 
mained unanswered, although they bear 
significantly. on U.S. conduct in a nuclear war. 

The political reason revolved around the 
demise of the Nixon Administration. The 
events that culminated in Watergate and the 
resignation of President Nixon began shortly 
after NSDM-242 was issued. The men at the 
highest level of the Administration became 
heavily preoccupied with the scandal. As a 
result, the necessary attention was not devoted 
to developing details of the doctrine. Thus, 
planners were left with a policy vacuum, and 
there was considerable uncertainty about how 
to translate broad policy guidelines into 
specific plans. 

During the brief tenure of the Ford Ad- 
ministration there were no major new in- 
itiatives in nuclear strategy. NSDM-242 re- 
mained U.S. policy and planners labored to im- 
plement it as best they could. 


Evolution of PD-59 


This was the situation that the Carter Ad- 
ministration found when it began to examine 
U.S. defense policy in 1977. In August the new 
Administration completed its initial review 
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and issued a document known as Presidential 
Decision (PD) 18. Insofar as strategic nuclear 
policy was concerned, this document endorsed 
the yetention of NSDM-242 pending further 
review. PD-18 ordered studies on targeting 


policy, the secure reserve force (particularly 
the C°l required to support it), and counterforce 


capabilities (focusing eventually on the re- 
quirements of MX and its basing mode.) 
The PD-18 studies made defense decision- 
makers aware of new developments in the 
strategic arena. For example, and perhaps 
most importantly, there was an extensive 
survey of Soviet nuclear doctrine and plans, 
including recent developments in their defen- 
sive programs. This review engendered a new 
appreciation of probable Soviet objectives and 
operations in a nuclear conflict. Policymakers 
came to share more widely conclusions that 
had long been advanced by a number of expert 
observers of the Soviet Union: namely, that 
Soviet decisionmakers considered victory to be 
possible in a nuclear war and that they were 
actively preparing to achieve such a victory, 
should a nuclear war occur. Acknowledgement 
of these Soviet views at senior levels of the U.S. 
Government had a profound influence on the 
strategy that ultimately emerged in PD-59. 

The PD-18 studies also prompted defense 
policymakers to focus on the possibilities of 
protracted nuclear war. While the study of 
Soviet doctrine indicated a preference in the 
Kremlin to reap the fruits of war without overt 
aggression—and that, if nuclear war occurred, 
the Soviets intended it to be short, decisive and 
in their favor—it also suggested that Soviet 
planners did not neglect the possibility that 
nuclear conflict might be prolonged. Given the 
sizes of forces on both sides and the increas- 
ing emphasis in both U.S. and Soviet doctrines 
on strategic reserves, it seemed highly plausi- 
ble that substantial nuclear and conventional 
forces would remain even after a large-scale 
nuclear exchange. The actions and interactions 
of these forces would have to be taken into ac- 
count in the development of our strategic war 
plans. 

What seemed needed in particular were 
reasonable and rational political-military ob- 
jectives for the employment of U.S. forces. Fur- 
thermore, many U.S. strategists believed that 
Soviet leaders would not relish the prospect of 
a prolonged war in view of the uncertainties 
and political dangers that such an extended 
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conflict might pose to their regime. Thus, it 
was projected, Soviet perceptions that the 
United States could engage in protracted war 
would reinforce our ability to deter Soviet 
aggression. 

The thinking on prolonged war led to a 
redefinition of the secure reserve force. In a 
scenario of protracted conflict, forces held in 
reserve would ideally be employed in a con- 
trolled manner as the war unfolds. Conse- 
quently, intense consideration was given to Cl 
support requirements. Emphasis was placed 
on providing long-term endurance for strategic 
CI and, initially, to make C?I at least as sur- 
vivable as the strategic forces they support, as 
opposed to the less demanding task of ensur- 
ing the survival of C?I for only the brief period 
necessary to release a single, large-scale 
nuclear response after a Soviet first strike. 

The PD-18 review deemphasized the 
NSDM-242 concept of targeting to impede 
recovery. Studies undertaken between 1975 
and 1978 highlighted the extreme difficulties 
inherent in determining with any confidence 
how recovery would progress after a large- 
scale nuclear attack. The problem of recovery 
from a large-scale nuclear war was simply not 
well understood, and targeting to impede 
recovery was thus deemed a largely 
unimplementable warplanning objective. 

What was clear, however, was that massive 
and, perhaps, continuing attacks: would be 
necessary in order to slow recovery. These at- 
tacks would require the expenditure of nuclear 
forces that might otherwise be held in reserve 
to influence intra-war bargaining and conflict 
termination. Instead of targeting to impede 
recovery, economic targeting focused on the 
better understood problems of destroying 
logistics and industries providing immediate 
support to the enemy war effort. 

During the 1975-1978 period other studies 
were conducted, under NSC auspices, on such 
problems as civil defense, continuity of govern- 
ment and defense communications in nuclear 
war. Some of the thinking about enduring C?I 
was reflected in PD-53 on national telecom- 
munications, which was publicly released 
several months before the issuance of PD-59. 
Thus, the scope of the Carter Administration's 
overall review of strategic policy was both 
broader and more detailed than the earlier 
NSSM-169 effort. 

As a consequence of this review, increased 
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emphasis in U.S. nuclear employment policy 
was given to the targeting of enemy military 
forces and political-military leadership. As was 
previously noted, the Soviet military structure 
had always been targeted in U.S. nuclear war 
plans. NSDM-242 had emphasized attacking 
Soviet nuclear forces. The Carter Administra- 
tion's studies focused greater attention on 
destroying Soviet general purpose forces and 
the Soviet command structure and suggested 
more effective methods of targeting these 
military objectives. 

Finally, as the Carter Administration's re- 
view of U.S. nuclear policy progressed, distinc- 
tions previously drawn between strategic and 
theater nuclear forces underwent a redefini- 
tion. For years "strategic" forces were defined 
in terms of their intercontinental range and 
inclusion in the SIOP; "theater" forces were 
shorter-range, based overseas and under the 
custody of theater commanders. Technological, 
operational and strategic developments 
rendered these old definitions increasingly ir- 
relevant. It was becoming clear that nuclear 
forces ought to be considered as a continuum. 
For example, limited attack options could in- 
corporate intercontinental forces, theater- 
based forces or both. The stationing of long- 
range theater nuclear forces (principally 
Pershing-2 and ground-launched cruise 
missiles) in Europe and the pending 
deployments of sea-based, land-attack cruise 
missiles will further blur the traditional line 
of distinction between strategic and theater 
nuclear forces. 

Secretary Brown stressed the role of the 
Countervailing Strategy in prewar deterrence. 
The principal focus of the strategy —denial of 
Soviet objectives, as the Soviets perceive 
them— was based on an assumption that im- 
proved U.S. nuclear capabilities and war plans 
would implant sufficient uncertainty in the 
minds of Soviet leaders about the outcome of 
a nuclear war to deter them from aggressive 
actions that migEz escalate to such a conflict. 
The Countervailing Strategy cid not require 
U.S. superiority ir. forces: "essential equiva- 
lence” was deemed adequate. However, from 
a personal perspective Brown was never con- 
fident about the prospects of controlling a 
nuclear war or keeping it limited once it broke 
out. He iterated this point in his FY 1982 An- 


nual Report, his last as Secretary of Defense: : 


“I remain highly skeptical that escalation 
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of a limited nuclear exchange can be con- 
trolled, or that it can be stopped short of an 
all-out massive exchange.” 

Indeed, it should be noted that there are 
others beside Harold Brown who support the 
Countervailing Strategy as a means of rein- 
forcing deterrence but who continue to evince 
skepticism about the real feasibility of escala- 
tion control or about the proposition that either 
side can emerge from a nuclear war with a 
meaningful victory. 


Developments in the Reagan Administration 


In essence, the Reagan Administration, for 
its part, has accepted PD-59 and turned its at- 
tention to the implementation of the strategy, 
particularly with respect to procuring the 
forces and C?I required to support it. While the 
terminology of current declaratory policy dif- 
fers somewhat from its predecessor, the stra- 
tegic logic adopted by the Reagan Administra- 
tion denotes essentially a continuation of the 
policy evolution described above. 

The early rhetoric of the Reagan Administra- 
tion may have led some to infer greater em- 
phasis on developing a capability to fight pro- 
longed nuclear wars. Yet, Secretary Wein- 
berger, in his FY 1984 Annual Report, stresses 
the deterrent role of nuclear weapons and ad- 
dresses current U.S. nuclear policy in a man- 
ner that seems to echo strongly the earlier pro- 
nouncements of Harold Brown. Weinberger 
described the highest priority national security 
objectives of the Reagan Administration as 
follows: 


e To deter military attack by the USSR and 
its allies against the United States, its allies, 
and other friendly countries and to deter, or 
to counter, use of Soviet military power to 
coerce or intimidate our friends and allies. 
e Inthe event of an attack, to deny the enemy 
his objectives and bring a rapid end to the con- 
flict on terms favorable to our interests, and 
to maintain the political territorial integrity 
of the United States and its allies. 


Two important innovations, however, are 
worth noting. First, a document called the De- 
fense Guidance has been greatly expanded by 
the Reagan Administration. [t embraces a 
comprehensive and detailed statement of 
defense policies, including those dealing with 
strategic weapons. Its main themes are 
reflected in the unclassified Defense Reports 
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submitted to Congress by Secretary Wein- 
berger for FY 1983 and 1984. 

Second, a detailed plan calling for an integra- 
tion of employment and acquisition policies is 
being developed to describe the systems and 
operational plans necessary to carry out the 
policy. One purpose is to assure that any am- 
biguities in policy guidance are clarified. This 
planning process is moving slowly, but the im- 
portant point is that procedures have been im- 
plemented to assure that, so far as possible, 
the policy is carried out in the way that is in- 
tended by national decisionmakers. 


Factors Prompting the Evolution 


The preceding pages have indicated some of 
the major motivations, developments and 
forces behind the evolution of official U.S. 
nuclear strategy. For the sake of clearer hind- 
sight, as well as a better understanding of the 
current stage of the evolution, it is useful to 
summarize those influencing forces. 

Three factors have dominated the evolution. 
The first has been the changing nuclear 
balance. Since the early 1960s, the Soviet 
Union has vastly expanded its strategic forces 
and improved their quality. At the same time, 
Soviet theater nuclear forces became com- 
parable in numbers and capabilities to those 
of the United States. Under these conditions, 
the threat of a massive U.S. nuclear retalia- 
tion in response to any act of Soviet aggres- 
sion no longer seemed a credible deterrent. 
Even if very vital interests of the U.S. were 
at stake, a U.S. President might well hesitate 
to use nuclear weapons in a massive counter- 
value attack if the adversary retained the 
capabilities to retaliate in kind. 

Clearly, in lesser contingencies Assured 
Destruction was even less likely to be credi- 
ble to the Soviets, to our allies, or to us. In- 
deed, the credibility of a strategy of massive 


response paled first and foremost in its . 


relevance to the U.S. *extended deterrent" 
over our allies. Assured Destruction threat- 
ened to be turned from a deterrent of Soviet 
aggression to a self-deterrent of U.S. responses, 
with a consequent potential for Soviet exploita- 
tion in peace and crisis. 

The second factor involved changes in tech- 
nology. The development of highly accurate, 
individually-targeted multiple warheads made 
limited options.appear more feasible. This was 
an important factor that influenced the Nixon 
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Administration's consideration of limited nu- 
clear options. To be sure, there was no evidence 
at that time that the Soviets shared a similar 
interest in selective strikes and escalation con- 
trol. Indeed, their writings and specific reac- 
tions to the Schlesinger Doctrine denigrated 
the concepts of limited war and suggested that 
any Soviet nuclear attack against the contin- 
ental United States would be massive. Yet, 
Soviet rhetoric is not necessarily a promise of 
how they would actually react to a crisis or con- 
duct a nuclear war. It also appeared that the 
Soviets did not plan to target cities per seand 
would retain substantial reserves after their 
initial attack. Thus, even though the Soviet 
Union did not seem to subscribe completely to 
U.S. thinking about limited nuclear options, 
there was a common emphasis on counterforce 
targeting and reserve forces. 

The third factor was a wider appreciation in 
Washington of Soviet views on nuclear war. 
This understanding was derived from Soviet 
strategic programs, as well as their doctrinal 
writings. In addition to the intense pursuit of 
counterforce capabilities in their offensive 
forces, the expansion of Soviet air defense, 
their extensive passive defense programs, in- 
cluding civil defense, their continued large 
R&D efforts in ABM and the development of 
a Soviet anti-satellite capability bore convin- 
cing testimony that the Soviets were doing 
their best to prepare to defeat an eriemy mili- 
tarily and survive as a national entity in the 
event of nuclear war. 


The Significance of the Evolution 


As one looks back over the past two decades; 
changes in U.S. nuclear strategy, although in- 
cremental and evolutionary, have had a 
significant, cumulative effect. 

One major consequence is that, since 1971, 
the public statements of senior U.S. defense 
officials have increasingly brought declaratory 
policy into line with actual targeting policy. 
We have targeted Soviet military forces and 
leadership for decades—even during the time 
when Secretary McNamara emphasized 
Assured Destruction criteria. The United 
States now makes this policy explicit. 
Moreover, each administration in the past 
decade has taken concrete steps to make that 
targeting more effective. 

Second, the U.S. concept of deterrence has 
matured. Deterrence is no longer deemed 
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distinct from—or antagonistic to—the capabili- 
ty to conduct nuclear war operations. Current 
US. strategy recognizes that credible opera- 
tional capabilities are essential to effective 
deterrence. Not all American strategists are 
comfortable with this concept. There is still 
nostalgia, however unrealistic, for a simpler 
world in which deterrence was based principal- 
ly on Assured Destruction, with populations 
as the principal hostages. Yet, the declaratory 
strategic policies of at least the past four ad- 
ministrations have made explicit both a U.S. 
decision to acquire plans and capabilities 
which (if required) can conduct operations in 
a nuclear war, as well as an understanding 
that such plans and capabilities serve to 
dissuade an adversary from aggression more 
effectively than those suggesting an essential- 
ly blind and potentially suicidal act of massive 
retaliation. 

Third, there is now consistent guidance for 
U.S. nuclear employment policy and the ac- 
quisition of weapons systems and C?I to sup- 
port that policy. Even during the Nixon Ad- 
ministration a conscious effort was made to 
separate employment and acquisition policy, 
mainly because of concerns about the 
budgetary impact of their linkage. Secretary 
Brown made clear in a speech before the Naval 
War College in August 1980 that the Counter- 
vailing Strategy was to govern both policies: 
“The doctrinal and planning measures we are 
taking—coupled with our force modernization 
programs—improve the effectiveness of our 
strategic forces across the full range of 
threats.” This view has been reinforced by the 
Reagan Administration’s approach to strategic 
modernization, particularly in the acceleration 
of procurement for both forces and supporting 
cI. 

Finally, the United States has reexamined 
the issues related to hard-target kill capabili- 
ty. The concept of a deterrent based on an abili- 
ty to conduct nuclear war operations provides 
a strong rationale for such a capability, given 
the hardness of many Soviet military and 
leadership targets. 

The acquisition of a hard-target kill capabili- 
ty, however, raises important strategic issues. 
À combination of the capability to destroy hard 
targets and large-scale deployments of 
MIRVed system: icreates, at least in theoretical 
terms, the wherewithal for a first-strike capa- 
bility. This is deemed by most strategists to 
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be “destabilizing.” Fear of a first strike en- 
genders incentives toward preemption, and ac- 
curate, MIRVed systems thus become a poten- 
tially destabilizing factor in the strategic 
balance. It was this realization that prompted 
the Scowcroft Commission, for example, to sug- 
gest a combination of strategic programs and 
arms control measures that could reduce such 

instabilities. Yet, it must be remembered that 

it is the Soviets who have forged ahead in first- 

strike capabilities over the past decade, thus 

disrupting the nuclear balance. 

The question, moreover, is not simply one of 
strategic stability. From the standpoint of 
target-planning, the United States requires 
improvement of hard-target attack capabilities 
so long as the Soviets continue to build ex- 
tremely hard military installations, including 
missile silos and command centers. Nor can 
the United States be complacent or unrespon- 
sive to a unilateral Soviet advantage in hard- 
target kill capability. To cite again Secretary 
Brown in his FY 1981 Annual Report to the 
Congress: “We do not seek to take away from 
the Soviets their basic second-strike 
capabilities. But we will not permit them to 
take away ours. We insist on that kind of 
essential equivalence, and are dedicated to 
achieving it...if necessary by unilateral 
means; hence the MX program.” 

This issue has changed somewhat with the 
U.S. decision to deploy accurate cruise missiles 
which will have a counterforce capability. To- 
day the key questions are: Is-there need for a 
quick-response hard-target capability? If so, 
how much of such a capability is required? For 
what political-military purposes is it to be 
used? These questions lie at the heart of the 
continuing debate over the MX program. They 
involve political as well as military considera- 
tions. For example, does the United States 
require MX as a “bargaining chip” in arms 
control? How important are perceptions of 
strategic equivalence in the peacetime actions 
of third parties? These issues were not resolved 
by the adoption of PD-59, and they remain 
today. 


What Next? 


How is U.S. strategic policy likely to evolve 
in the next decade? A truly revolutionary pro- 
posal emerged from President Reagan’s speech 
of March 23, 1983, in which he called for 
research and development toward a ballistic 
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missile defense for the entire United States, 
to be deployed in the indeterminate future. 

Notwithstanding the controversy triggered 
by the President’s proposal, he was pointing 
to aprospect that is at best many years away 
from possible fruition. Even if the ideas con- 
tained in the March 23 speech became offi- 
cial policy of the U.S. Government, and the 
United States embarked on a serious program 
to incorporate defenses into its strategic pos- 
ture, the process of change will be a gradual 
one. The above discussion of U.S. nuclear 
strategy has made it amply clear that the 
goals set in official policy documents and 
declaratory statements are translated into ac- 
tual strategic capabilities and integrated in- 


to U.S. war plans only after a long period of ' 


gestation. 
To be sure, even under a long-range ballistic 
missile defense (BMD) program aimed at the 
achievement of “low-leakage” capabilities, cer- 
tain systems will emerge beforehand which 
may offer partial means of protecting a more 
limited range of targets in the United States. 
The incremental introduction of these inter- 
mediate defense capabilities would alter only 
gradually the existing strategic environment, 
which for many years to come will continue to 
be dominated by offensive forces and the deter- 
rence calculations based upon them. Yet, in 
the meantime the emergence of defensive sys- 
tems that are less than perfect nevertheless 
may improve deterrence by heightening uncer- 
tainties in the minds of Soviet planners about 
their ability to achieve their military 

objectives. 

Indeed, with the loss of U.S. superiority in 
strategic forces, deterrence has come increas- 


ingly to be associated with the element of 
Soviet uncertainty regarding the nature and 
scope of a U.S. response to aggression, rather 
than the certainty of that response which was 
implicit in Assured Destruction. This gradual 
shift has been reflected in an operational em- 
phasis in U.S. nuclear weapons employment 
policy on the denial of Soviet war objectives. 

The Countervailing Strategy sought to deny 
Soviet objectives by threatening to destroy the 
means of Soviet power—their political and 
military control apparatus, power projection 
forces and nuclear capabilities—with U.S. 
strategic offensive forces. A U.S. strategy 
incorporating defenses could be seen as adding 
another dimension to this denial function. In 
this respect, it would mark a further step in 
the evolution of U.S. nuclear policy, consistent 
with the historic U.S. objective of maintain- 
ing a stable deterrent. 

Meanwhile, the United States faces the more 
immediate problem of squaring its strategic 
policy with actual capabilities-in-being. As we 
have shown, that policy has developed in a way 
that has placed growing demands on strategic 
forces and C'I. At the same time, the strategic 
threat posed by the Soviet Union has expand- 
ed dramatically. Major gaps have opened be- 
tween the stated objectives of strategic policy 
and the capabilities required to carry it out. 
The current Administration is making a ma- 
jor effort to address this problem. Yet, over the 
next several years, it will become ever more 
urgent to redress the imbalance between 
stated doctrine and existing capacity—by fur- 
ther improving strategic capabilities, by ad- 
justing policy objectives and doctrine or by 
some combination of the two. 


Xo X X 
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The Gandhi Revival —A Review Article 


MaRK JUERGENSMEYER 


onsidering the sum total of its Indian and Western audiences, Richard Atten- 

borough's Gandhi has become the most widely viewed cinematic portrayal of che 
man and one of che most widely seen films in history. It has accompanied a renaissance 
of interest in Gandhi that has been growing for several years, fueled in the West by the 
use of Gandhian techniques in the protests against nuclear weapons, and in India by 
the adoption of Gandhian social ideas in che radical wing of the Sarvodaya movement. 

One result of this revival of interest has been a proliferation of Gandhian studies. 
At Delhi University, for example, the Department of Political Science has recently 
added an M. A. program in Gandhian politics, and at Harvard, Chicago, Wisconsin, 
Berkeley, and scores of other American campuses, courses featuring Gandhi have 
cropped up in the last few years. A spate of new books has been brought out and old 
books have been reissued to meet a growing public and academic demand. One might 
ask whether this is just a temporary phenomenon or whether the interest will be 
sustained, and whether the approaches to the study of Gandhian themes chat are 
currently being developed are ones that will endure. In this article I shall look at 
the phenomenon and the literature and try co assess che field of Gandhian studies 
as a whole. 

Why does the figure of Gandhi continue to be such a source of fascination? 
Attenborough's film supplies one answer, for it presents the picture of a lone moral 
individual triumphing over the conventional forces of authority in society. This i image 
of moral strength outweighing conventional strength is che stuff of which the classic 
Western adventure tale is made. It is the cowboy, the space hero, and all chose 
cinematic incarnations of Jesus and Moses. This moral conqueror is also to be found in 
a certain kind of Indian heroic archetype: the noble renunciant who defies dharmic 
propriety for the sake of a higher spiritual truth. It is a mold shaped by the tales of the 
gods— both Shiva and Krishna defy convention for their own divine purposes—and 
it is a mold into which the movie image of Gandhi snugly fits. 
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One might argue that no one fostered this image more fervently chan che 
Mahatma himself. This striving for moral perfection frequently protrudes from the 
pages of Gandhi's Az Autobiography: The Story of My Experiments with Truth (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1957). And in this sense, the movie is true to the spirit of the man, 
even if it may fudge a bit with some of the historical details. My guess is that if 
Gandhi had seen the film he would have been pleased. The movie, like Gandhi's own 
writings, pictures him as a reluctant saint in search of a cause. The question that 
remains is whether the image is an adequate interpretation of the man and his 
meaning, and this question lies behind much of the literature of Gandhian studies. 


Landmarks in the Field 


According to Publishers Weekly there are over 400 biographies of Gandhi alone, 
and many interpretive works besides. Most of this mass of Gandhiana is hagiography, 
and reading it is rather like reading che lives of the saints. There are, however, two 
categories of Gandhian books worth considering more seriously: those that attempt to 
place Gandhi in a historical or intellectual context, and those chat try to clarify what 
Gandhi was about. In each category there are landmark works. 

Gandhi is remembered as the central figure in India's nationalist movement, and 
many of the historical studies of the man analyze his role in the critical period of 
Indias emergence as an independent nation. Important works in this area include 
Judith Brown's Gandhi's Rise to Power (London: Cambridge University Press, 1972) 
and Gandhi and Civil Disobedience (London: Cambridge University Press, 1977), both 
of which meticulously detail che ways in which Gandhi was able to forge political 
linkages on local and regional levels., But how could such a shy man capture the 
imagination of the masses? Probably the best answer to this question is Lloyd 1. and 
Susanne Hoeber Rudolph's section on Gandhi in The Modernity of Tradition, a long 
essay that has been reissued under the ticle Gandhi: The Traditional Roots of Charisma 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983). The Rudolphs’ splendid essay shows 
that Gandhi was able to fuse a traditional Hindu image of saintliness with the modern 
role of a political broker, and it remains a standard for studies of Gandhi as a political 
actor. 

The central historical cask is that of properly telling and interpreting che story of 
Gandhi's life. Despite the plethora of attempts, no single biography of Gandhi may be 
called definitive. Multivolume works written by Gandhi's former colleagues and 
published in India are comprehensive in scope, but their objectivity suffers from the 
authors’ reverent regard for their subject. This appreciative tone also characterizes the 
biographies of Gandhi that are most popular in che West, but some attain a scandard 
of objectivity that makes chem stand out. I would say that the most evenhanded 
presentations are to be found in two works: B. R. Nanda's.reliable Mahatma Gandhi, A 
Biography (London: Allen and Unwin, 1958) and Geoffrey Ashe's intelligently written 
Gandhi (New York: Stein and Day, 1968). 

Historical research on Gandhi has been greatly aided by two series of publications. 
One is the Indian government's monumental project of collecting and indexing all of . 
Gandhi's writing— including his essays, interviews, and letters. Some eighty volumes 
of The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi (New Delhi: Publications Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, 1958 co the present) have 
been published, and the task is not yet complete. The other useful series is che reissue 
of the complete run of Gandhi's journal Harijan, in which many of his essays 
originally appeared (Garland Press, New York, 1979). 
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The second category of Gandhian studies comprises those that attempt to explicate 
Gandhi's methods and approach. A landmark among these studies is Joan Bondurant's 
Conquest of Violence (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967), the first book to 
present Gandhian strategy in a systematic way, which continues to be regarded as the 
most reliable analysis of Gandhi's campaigns for social and political change. Raghavan 
lyer's Moral and Political Thought of Gandhi (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1973) gives Gandhian ideas the consistency that he himself was unable to provide, 
and Erik Erikson's thoughtful psychoanalytic study, Gandhi's Truth (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1969), has lifted Gandhi and his ideas out of the narrow context of 
South Asia and given them wide accessibility. Although he is vexed by Gandhi's 
moralism, Erikson is impressed with Gandhi's relentless pursuit of truth, which he 
likens to that of Freud. 

As a group, these books present a much more complicated image of Gandhi than 
that provided by the cinema and the hagiographies. They form the core works of a 
serious library on Gandhi. For the most part, recent works on Gandhian themes build 
on them, but a few recent works strike out in quite different directions. 


Recent Gandhian Studies in the West 


One recent book that moves in a new direction approaches the scale and 
imagination of Erikson and the Rudolphs, and it comes from an unexpected quarter: 
literary analysis. Martin Green, in Tolstoy and Gandhi, Men of Peace, offers a double 
biography and a common assessment of the significance of the two men. Green 
regards Tolstoy and Gandhi as representative of an anti-imperialist sentiment chat was 
rife at the turn of the century. In their private lives as well as in their public 
statements, he claims, the two tried to recover the sense of personal power that had 
been lost in the magisterial and global dimensions of great empires. Green sees both 
Gandhi and Tolstoy as political-literary figures: they were visionaries, creators of new 
images of the self in society. Green's ideas are exciting stuff, and his elegant prose adds 
to the reader's pleasure. If his thesis is right, it would help to explain Tolstoy's and 
Gandhi's fascination with one another, as well as the continuing interest in Gandhi by 
Westerners who, like Tolstoy, are visionary and anti-imperialist in temperament. 

Most of the other recent books on Gandhi written in the West build on themes 
established by the landmark works, and extend chem in one of two directions. Either 
they attempt further to systematize Gandhi's thought or to make it applicable to 
current social situations; some attempt both. Continuing in the vein of lyer, Glyn 
Richards, in The Philosophy of Gandbi: A Study of His Basic Ideas, makes an effort to 
give Gandhi intellectual respectability by locating his ideas in the Indian philosophic 
tradition and comparing them with such Western thinkers as Tillich and Wittgenstein. 
Gandhi comes out of this analysis looking somewhat Vedantic, a guise chat Gandhi 
the activist might not easily recognize. That aside, Richards's book is an interesting 
essay in comparative philosophy, and should be a useful contribution to what is 
becoming a lively field of comparative studies. Just out (and too late to review in 
this article) is Margaret Chatterjee's Gandbi's Religious Thought (Notre Dame, Ind.: 
Notre Dame University Press, 1984), which explores the Hindu roots of Gandhi's 
ideas and assesses the Christian contribution to them. Other recent works follow 
along the lines of Bondurant in their attempt to analyze Gandhi's strategy of conflict 
resolution and show its applicability to a wide range of situations. Gene Sharp's 
collected essays, entitled Gandhi as a Political Strategist (Boston: Porter Sargent 
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Publishers, 1979), and my own Fighting With Gandhi (New York and San Francisco: 
Harper and Row, 1984) fall into such a category. 

These Gandhian theories of conflict resolution and social change appeal to social 
activists as much as they do to scholars. For this reason, the field of Gandhian studies 
is parallel to that of Marxist studies: some of che more interesting statements about 
the theories have come from practitioners of the craft. The movements led by Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in the United States, Albert Luchuli in South Africa, and Danilo 
Dolci in Sicily are all traceable to the influence of Gandhi, and writings chat have 
come from these movements are useful amendments to Gandhian thought. 


Gandhian Studies in India 


Practical interest in Gandhi is perhaps even more apparent in India, where 
Gandhi's legacy is to be found not only in his writings bur in movements dedicated to 
Gandhian forms of social change. Perhaps the most significant Indian-extensions of 
Gandhian theory may be found in the activities of the late Jayaprakash Narayan 
(commonly known as “J. P") and his followers in the Gandhian Sarvodaya movement. 

The followers of J. P. are not the only ones who claim inspiration from the 
Mahatma, however, for in India everyone seems to own him, and there Gandhian 
studies are something of a national heritage. In fact, a bit of tension exists between 
those who hold to two quite different interpretations of Gandhi: Gandhi the national 
hero, who would endorse India’s present course of development, and Gandhi the 
revolutionary, who would advocate radical social and economic change. Most of those 
who write and teach on Gandhian themes fall somewhere between the two extremes. 

In the 1950s many Indian universities established chairs and programs in 
Gandhian studies, largely for reasons of nacional pride. Some institutions, including 
Punjab University at Chandigarh, set up whole departments devoted to Gandhi, and 
it became popular for universities to erecc Gandhi Bhavans— small, architecturally 
interesting buildings intended for public seminars and discussions, presumably to 
focus on Gandhian issues. The version of Gandhi that was promoted in these 
buildings and programs was the more moderate one, and today many of these Gandhi 
Bhavans are unused and in disrepair. Few of the old-style Gandhian programs are 
flourishing. Newer programs, however, that advocate a more radical Gandhi and are 
being established in conjunction with departments of economics and political science, 
are doing quite well. 

The recently published proceedings of a Gandhian symposium held in Delhi, 
Gandhi and the Contemporary World, edited by K. P. Misra and S. C. Gangal, indicate 
the diverse approaches to Gandhian studies in India. The contributors include former 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai and other colleagues of che Mahatma, scholars, and 
activists. Some of che essays are homiletic in cone and plea for the revival of Gandhian 
values in modern society. The best essays, one by K. P. Saksena on Gandhi's concept 
of human rights and another by S. C. Gangal on Gandhi's notion of world order, were 
written by scholars who are not Gandhian specialists as such, bur who find in 
Gandhi's writings a progressive point of view and an aid in assessing contemporary 
political issues. The final essay in che book, written bya Gandhian activist, Devdutt, 
casts doubt over che whole enterprise of Gandhian studies and questions whether any 
study of Gandhian ideas, apart from the practice of them, is true to the spiric of che 
master. 

Some Gandhian institutes have been established in India for the purpose of 
integrating his ideas and their application. The Gandhian Institute of Studies in 
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Banaras promotes research projects on rural development and applied social studies, 
and the Gandhi Peace Foundation in New Delhi sponsors seminars, consultations, 
and stipends for a core of scholars who do research on Gandhian theory and practice, 
Both of these organizations publish journals: Interdiscipline in Banaras, and Gandhi 
Marg in New-Delhi. 

Bur even these institutes are considered suspect by the radical wing of Gandhians, 
which draws its inspiration from J. P. Narayan and much of its support from high 
school and college students who joined his movement for “total revolution" in the 
mid-1970s. Many of these students are still engaged in what are called "constructive 
programs," attempts at bringing about social and economic change in rural areas. 
The Gandhian students who continue their academic pursuits are the ones who are 
calling for the new graduate programs in political science and economics to promote a ` 
radical Gandhian restoration of traditional society. Their influence has been widely 
felt on Indian campuses, and recently a response to them has come from scholars in 
Bombay and Delhi who are sympathetic with Nehru's more secular and modern 
vision of India's future. In July 1981, these scholars issued a manifesto calling for a 
renewal of commitment to what they call "scientific temper” The manifesto was 
revised and reissued in 1983. 

The best analysis of the radical Gandhian legacy ts Detlef Kantowsky's Sarvodaya: 
The Other Development (see J. Das Gupta, "Development and Poverty Reduction in 
South Asia— A Review Article,” Journal of Asian Studies 42, Nov. 1982, pp. 105—17). 
Kantowsky carefully traces che development of Gandhian socialism from Gandhi's 
discovery of John Ruskin's book, Unto This Last, and Gandhi's early experiments in 
utopian community to the Bhoodan land reforms of Vinoba Bhave and the radical 
movement led by J. P Narayan. Kantowsky is especially mindful of the differences 
between a concept in theory and the way in which it is put into practice, and he sees a 
sort of dialectical relationship between the theoretical and the practical in the 
emergence of Gandhian socialism. 

Only half of Kantowsky's book is about the Sarvodaya movement in India, 
however. The other half is about a transported form of Sarvodaya found in neighboring 
Sri Lanka, which is threatening to eclipse its Indian parent organization in innovative 
vitality. The lively Sri Lankan movement is che subject of two other recent books: 
Denis Goulet's Survival with Integrity: Sarvodaya at the Crossroads (Colombo: Marga 
Institute, 1981), which was reviewed in Journal of Asian Studies 42, May 1983, pp. 
699—700), and Joanna Macy's Dharma and Development: Religion as Resource in the 
Sarvodaya Self-Help Movement. Macy's sensitive analysis of the movement makes it 
quite clear that the Sinhalese variant of Sarvodaya is conceptually quite different from 
the Indian, and is religious in a more obvious way. The founder of the movement, 
A. T. Ariyaratna, derived his inspiration from the Gandhian movement in India, but 
he adapted Gandhian ideas to the Sri Lankan context. He employed Buddhist concepts 
of compassion and self-negation to creare an indigenous concept of social sharing, and 
he utilized the craditional Buddhist notion of the righteous ruler to epitomize his idea 
of moral politics. 

It remains to be seen whether Gandhian social and economic theories hold the key 
to the future of the undeveloped world, as Ariyaratna, along wich J. P. Narayan, and 
Western Gandhian prophets such as E. M. Schumacher, have suggested. Most of those 
who write about Gandhi in both India and che West are content co envisage change on 
a much more individual level, and they see Gandhi's main significance as an 
inspirational and easily understandable model for personal piety and virtue. But even 
in a saintly view of Gandhi— such as that portrayed in Richard Attenborough's 
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film—there is an implicit social dimension. Behind the hyperbole and hagiography is 
an image of a man of extraordinary moral achievement, someone who lived 
simultaneously as an ascetic and as a worldly crusader. Most of us find these two ways 
of dealing with the world to be well-nigh irreconcilable; their opposing requirements 
result in a moral tension that is felt by sensitive persons in almost every culture. 
Gandhi's apparent ability to surmount this ethical dichotomy is cause for international 
awe, and for this reason Gandhi continues to be seen as a potent model for moral 
action. His image has both social and personal dimensions, and its complexity and 
vitality guarantee that interest in Gandhi and his ideas will continue long after che 
current revival of excitement about them subsides. 
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Study Material-IV 


Abott, David E. and Edward J. Rogwaski (ed.), Political Parties, Leadership 
organisation, Linkage, Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, 1971. 


Abott and G. Bingham Powell (Jr.), Comparative Politics: A Developmental 
Approach, Little, Brown and Co., Boston 1966. 


Abott and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture : Political Attitudes and 
Democracy in Five Nations, Princeton University Press,1963 


Alker Hayward R.(Jr.), Statistics and Politics in Seymoun Martin Lipset, 
Ed., Politics and social Sciences, New York: Oxford University Press,1969. 


Allport, J.H., Social Psychology, Hoghton Miffin Co.,Boston:1924. 


Almond,G.A and G.B Powell, Comparative Politics: A Developmental 
Approach, New Delhi : Amerind Publishing, 1966. 


Almond, G.A and J.S. Coleman (ed.), The Politics of the Developing Areas, 
Princeton, : University Press, 1960. 


Almond, G.A., A Developmental Approach to Political pus World 
Politics Vol. 17, 1965, pp.183-214. 


Angela,S. Burger, Opposition in a Dominant Party System, Bombay; Oxford 
University Press,1969. 


Apter,David E.(ed.), Ideology and Disconent, London. The Free Press of 
Glecoe Collies Macmillan, 1964. 


Apter,David E., The Politics of Modernization, University of Chicago Press, 
1965. 


Atal, Yogesh, Local Communities and national Politics: A study in 
Communication Links and Political Investment, Delhi: National Publishing 


House,1971. 


Baily, F.G., Politics and Social Change in Orissa in 1959, Barkley, 
University of California Press,1963. 
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Baily, Stephen Kemp, Congress Makes a law, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1995. : 


Baxter, Craig, District Voting Trends in India : A Research Tool, New York 
: Colombia University Press,1966. 


Beteille Andre, Caste, Class and Power : Changing Patterns of Stratification 
in the Tanjor Village, Bombay, Oxford University Press,1966. 


Bibby, John F., Legislative oversight of Administration :A caste Study of a 
Congressional GO., Ph. D. Diss, University of Wisconsin ,1963. 


Bindix, Reinhard and Lipset, S,M ,(ed.), Class, status and Power : A Reader 
in Social Stratification, Glencoe, Illinois : The Free Press, 1966. Bitta Lekha, 
1978-79, Uttar Pradesh Government (1977). 


Bhavani Singh, Council of States in India, Meenakshi, meerut, 1973. 


Borgardus, E.S., Leaders and leadership, New York, D. Appleton Century 
Co.,1934. 


Braibanti, R.J.D. and J.J. Spengler (ed.), Tradition a Values and Sicio- 
Economic Development, Durham, N.C. duke University Press, 1961. 


Brass, Paul R., Factional Politics in an Indian State: The Congress Party in 
Uttar Pradesh, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1966. 


Brass and Marcus F. Franda, Radical Parties in South Asia, Cambridge, MIT 
Press, 1973. 


Burke Edmund, Thoughts on.the causes of Present Disco-Tents, London: 
Dodsley,1770. 


Bullocks, Chariles S. Ill, House Careerists: Changing Pattern of Longevity 
and Attrition, American Journal of Political Science Review, Vol. LXVI, 
Dec. 1972, No.4. 


Campbell, Agnuss et al, the Amercan Vcters, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1960. 
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Chamberlain Lowrence, The President Congress and Legislation New York : 
Columbia University Press,1946. 


Chandas, Morehouse, Clark, Fontera (ed.), India Votes : A Source Book Of 
Indian Election, Bombay, Popular prakashan,1968. 


Chandas Singh, Agrarian Revolution in Uttar Pradesh, Publication Bureau, 
Information Department. 


Charn Singh, Joint Farming- Rayed : The Problem and its Solution, 
Bombay, Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan, 1969. 


Chopra P. N Raf Ahmad Kidwai : His life and works, Shivalal Agrawals 
and Co. Pvt. Ltd.,1960. 


Cohen C. Bernard, The Political Process and Foreign Policy-The making of 
the Japanese Pease Settlement, Priceton University Press,1957. 


Cohn Bernard S,The Changing of the status of a Depressed Caste, in.McKim 
Marriot (ed.), Village India : Studies in The Little Community ,Chicago : 
University of Chicago press, 1955. 


Connell, political Socialization in The American Family : The Evidence 
Reexamined, Public Opinion Quarterly , Vol.3 6/3,Feb.,1972 PP.323-33. 


Coombs, Clyde H.,A Theory of Data, new York ; John Wiley and 
Sons,1964. 


Crane Wlider abd Meodilt Walls, State Legislative Systems, 9 Engle Wood 
cliffs, N.J. Prentice Hall, 1968. 


Crick, Bernard, In Defiance of Politics, London, 1962. 


Cuttright, P. National Political Development : Measurement and Analysis, 
American, Sociological Review Vol. XXVIII, April 1963,pp.250-64. 


Dahl, R.A., Modern Political Analysis, New Delhi, Prentice Hall of 
India,1965. 
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Dahl, R.A., Who Governs ? New Haven, Yale University Press, 1961 . 


Davidson, roger, H.,Kovenock, David. M.,And O’ Leary, Michael, Congress 
in Crisis : Political and Congressional Reform (Bement, 1966). 


Delimitation of Parliamentary and Assembly Constitution Order, 1966. 
Election Commission India, 1967,Govt.of India Press, New Delhi. 


Deutsch, Karl, W.," Social Mobilization and political Development", 
American Political Science, LV3,(Sept. 1961),pp.473-514. 


Deutsch,Karl W., The Nerves of Government, Glencoe Illinois, The Free 
Predd, 1963. 


Deutsch, Karl W., Social Mobilization and Political Development”, 
American Science Review, 55,1961.493-514. 


Dexter, Lewis A., What do Congressmen Know, in Polity, 
Nelson(ed.)Politics And Social Life,Boston, 1963. 


Driscoll, m.Jear, Some Analytical Concepts for the Comparative Study of 
State Legislative, Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Boulder, Colarado,Sept.1955 


Dube, S.C., India’s Changing Villages: Human Factors in Community 
Development, London, Rutlegge and Kegan Paul,1958. 


Dutta, R.P., The Indians Elections, Bombay, People’s Publishing House, 
1932. 


Duverger, Marurice, Political Paties: Their Organizations and Activity in 
Modern State, New York: Johan Wiley and Sons, Inam, Foult Prinitng1967. 


Easton David, An Approach to the Analysis of political System. World 
politics,9:1957. 


Eckestein, Harry and David E. Aptes(ed.)Comparative politics New 
York:The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
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Eisenstadt,Shmel N.,Moderanation :Growth and Diversity, Bloomington 
Indian-University Department of Govt. Modernations and Conditions of 
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Comparing Political Regimes across Indian States 
A Preliminary Essay 


John Harriss 


It has been suggested-for example, by Atual Kohli (1987)- that India constitutes a 
"laboratory for comparative political analysis. The fact that the country has a number of 
states with quite diverse politics, but within the framework of Indian federalism, creates 
conditions for *controlled experiments'. But these apparent opportunities have not been 
taken up very much. There are important bodies of work by individual scholars on the 
politics of particular states-one thinks of the sustained research by Zoya Hasan and Paul 
Brass on Uttar Pradesh, that of James Manor on Karnataka, of Jayant Lele and latterly, of 
Thomas Bloom Hansen on Maharashtra, and Ghanshyam Shah on Gujarat. It is also 
striking that some states have not been the subjects of such consistent research. And 
exercises in comparative politics have been rather thin on the ground. Efforts were made 
in collaborative exercises on the politics of various states orchestrated by Myron Weiner 
(1968), by Iqbal Narain (1967 and 1976) and then by John Wood (1984). The latter 
includes an interesting comparative essay by Roderick Church, which is refereed to later 
in this article. Then Kohli published the results of his research on the effectiveness of 
different party regimes in Karnataka (that of the Congress under Devaraj Urs), in UP (the 
Janata coalition) and in West Bengal (the Left Front), in relation to poverty reduction, in 
his book the State and Poverty in India (1987). But the most ambitious comparative 
project so far has been that of Francine Frankel and M S A Rao, who brought together 
work by a group of scholars within a framework which focused on the problematic of 
‘the decline of dominance’ (1989,1990). The exercise, which I have undertaken, draws 
heavily upon, and aims to extend the work of Frankel and Rao. 


Kohil concluded from his comparative study that differences between the political 
regimes of different states do make a significant difference, specifically to the adoption of 
pro-poor policies in the Indian content. Others have disagreed V. S. Vyas and P. 
Bhargava, for example, summing up the findings of comparative studies of public 
intervention and rural poverty alleviation in nine states, say emphatically that ‘success in 
poverty alleviation efforts was not significantly affected ...[at least} by the professed 
political ideology of the ruling parties in the different states"(1995:2572). The debate 
which is inherent in these different statements is more significant than it once was 
because of the increased salience of state-level politics in the context of India’ economic 
reforms. The greater financial autonomy of the states which these entail “is likely to 
combine with increased regulatory autonomy... making the state level a more important 
political arena of study” [Jenkins 1996:198]. The effort of developing a comparative 
analysis of state politics seems worthwhile, therefore. 


DEFINING REGIME DIFFERENCES 

The term ‘regime is used widely but quite loosely in political science. It is quite often 
applied to a particular government, as in ‘the Telugu Desam regime in Andhra Pradesh’, 
but as frequently it is applied to such broad distinctions as that between demoératic and 
authoritarian forms of rule. Clearly, in a discussion of Indians states, operating within the 
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framework of federal democracy laid down in the Constitution of India, the latter 
distinction does not apply. We may be concerned, however, with differences in the 
democratic functioning of different states, and describe these in terms of ‘regime types’. 


‘Democracy’ is taken to means: ‘government by the people; the form of government in 
which sovereign power resides in the people and is exercised either directly by them 
[participatory democracy] or by officers elected by them [representative democracy]. 
Clearly, this is a statement of an ideal, for it evades the real problems of collective action, 
which arise from the fact that the goals held by individuals (*the people") rarely coincide 
absolutely. 


Approaching the ideal of democracy, therefore, depends upon the differentiation of the 
realm of politics from overall systems of inequality in a society-so that collective 
decisions are not made by particular individuals or groups of people because of the power 
derived from their economic or social status [Rueschmayer et al 1992:41ff]. In practice 
democratic forms of government, involving the accountability of the executive to an 
assembly of representatives elected through free, open elections, in the context of 
freedom of expression and association, can even eliminate altogether the significance of 
differences of wealth, power and status in society. Hence, the Marxists have generally 
rejected such representative democracy as a sham, concealing the exercise of power by 
the dominant class. The view expressed by Rueschmayer and his co-author is that the 
ideals of democracy is approached more or less closely according to the balance of class 
power in a society, and the nature of the state system, the development of capitalism is, in 
some ways, actually conducive to approaching the democratic ideal because it weakness 
the power of landlords and strengthens subordinate classes, shifting them from the 
relatively un-favourable environment of peasant agriculture in which, as Marx argued in 
The Eighteenth Bruamire, they are ‘like potatoes in a sack’-divided from each other, 
lacking a sense of a collective interest, and given their identity by the more self-conscious 
classes which make up the rest of society. The democratic ideals are approached more 
closely, too, if the state-system (the organizations of the state) is relatively autonomous in 
relation to society. But there is narrow gap between the Scylla, of a state-system 
dominated by particular interests within society such as those of landlords, or of 
industrial capital, or of finance capital, and the Charybids or a state-system which is 
absolutely autonomous and able to exercise dictatorship over society, over-riding the 
interests and aspirations of *the people'. EH 


Equation; the more developed is the sphere of private, voluntary association, of civil 
society, the wider is the gap between the Scylla and the Charybisa, and the greater the 
space for the democracy, for it implies that different interests are organized within 
society, and able (at least to a significant degree) to hold the organizations in the state 
system accountable [derived from Rueschmayer et al, 1992]. 


In the light of this discussion it would seem perfectly sensible to compare Indian states as 
democratic regimes. Although the majority of the labour force across the country remains 
agricultural, there are important regional differences and differences between states in 
terms of the organization of agriculture, the level of development of capitalism, and of 
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agrarian class structures. There are differences between states in terms of the extent of 
industrial development and hence in the development of both the industrial bourgeoisie 
and the working class. These difference may then be reflected, in turn, in variations in 
the nature and the extent of political mobilization, and of organization in civil society, 
both of which are likely to be very significantly influenced, in the Indian context, by 
caste and other ethnic identities. These political differences may exercise a significant 
influence on the functioning of the various (state-level) ‘state systems’. This is one level 
of comparisons, therefore, which we might describe as ‘structural’. Another is that of 
‘regime’ in the sense, rather, of government’. This is the sense employed by Atul Kohli 
when he writes: 


“Variations in regional distributive outcomes...are a function of the regime 
controlling political power. Regime type, in turn-at least in the case of India- 
closely reflects the nature of the ruling political party. The ideology, organizations 
and class alliances underlying a party-dominated regime are then of considerable 
consequence for the re distributive performance of that regime” (1987:10). 


In his book, of course, he goes on to compare the performance of different party- 
dominated regimes in three Indian states. 


For the purposes of this paper, we may seek to distinguish regime difference across states 
at both the structural level and that of ‘party-dominated government’. Searching in the 
first place for evidence on the nature and extent of political mobilization and of 
organization in both civil and political society. In the light of the preceding short 
discussion of democratic political system critical questions arise about the differences 
between states in term of balance of class power, and the extent of political participation 
of historically subordinated, lower classes? What is the nature of this ‘participation’, 
ideologically and organizationally, and what are the relationships of the lower classes 
with other classes? Note that is had often been argued that Indian politics are 
characterized accomodationism, referring to the way in which dominant elites build 
coalitions of political support amongst sections of dependent groups by means of a 
strategy of selective inclusion. 


Tackling these questions in the Indian case requires study of evidence on class structures 
and their relationships with caste/ethnicity and historical structures of dominance 
(defined, following Frankel and Rao, as: the exercise of authority in society by groups 
who achieved socio-economic superiority and claimed legitimacy for their commands in 
terms of superior rituals status;).? 'Class formation’ is always and every where a 
problematic concept. The relationships between groups of people, in terms of their roles, 
and relations within, productive systems, and the subjective categories in terms of which 
people experience and understand these roles and relations-between ‘class-in-itself and 
class for-itself -have always to be treated contextually and historically. In the Indian case 
this means studying the relationship between class and caste. We know that there is no 
neat mapping between ‘class’ and ‘caste; but there are strong broad correspondences, for 
example between land ownership and caste position. We also know that in many 
instances class relationship are experienced as relations between casts [see Harriss 1994]. 
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Some-times potential or actual class political mobilization is crosscut by caste relations, 
and vice-versa-and sometime not. In practice we have to study the class/caste bases of 
different regimes in order to address the critical questions of ‘the balance of class power’. 


Further analysis entails examining political organization, including the formation of 
different types of association and the ideology, organizations and class alliances 
underlying different party-dominated regime governments. What are the stated objectives 
of different regimes? How do they seek to win support, ideologically and orgnisationally? 
What are the alliances on which they depend? What are the relationships between *local 
power' and state-level politics? Questions concerning leadership and organizational 
power is also highlighted- enter in here. 


Measuring’ regime difference is obviously difficult, both conceptually and :partiaclly 
(given what is in some instance, in regard to India, the paucity of data, and in others data 
inconsistencies). We can obtain some qualitative information on the characteristics of 
different states regimes forms the political science literature and form political 
commentaries (for example Manor's commentary on the new support base built by 
Devaraj Urs between 1972 and 1980 in Karnataka). (3) It is also of value to trace changes 
in the composition of state legislatures and of state governments (and the backgrounds of 
chief ministers, too) in terms of caste and occupations (not of course that these translate 
at all directly into policy and policy practice but still, shifts like that which took place in 
the 1970s, when agricaulturalists started to be represented much more, are significant). It 
is possible to take quite systematic account of the frequency of changes of government 
and to derive from this indicators of regime stability, which can be supplemented from 
the descriptive literature Generally my approach has been to try to develop a framework 
worked out by Roderick Church in a comparative discussion of state politics (in UP, 
Bihar, West Bengal, Kerala, Karnataka, Maharashtra, and Gujarat) written in 1984. 


At this time, Church argued, there was a ‘crisis of participation’ amongst lower 
castes/classes. This was in the context of a four-fold distinction between caste categories: 


The ‘upper’ castes, the ‘high castes’ or the ‘twice-born’ are the brahmans, 
kshariyas and banias. They have long dominated society and politics as landlords 
in the countryside and as businessmen and professionals in the city. [Note the 
connection that is made throughout the discussion between caste status and class 
positions. | 


The ‘middle’ caste are the principal farming caste (jats, yadavs, and kumis in the 
north, for example: Marathas in Maharashtra, and so on). According to caste 
traditions they are Sudras, the term for all those below the twice-born and above 
the untouchables, but they have a special status and importance because of their 
numbers and land. Typically they are Kisans (farmers or [rich]/middle peasants. 
[It is usually the case that the locally ‘dominant’ caste-dominant by viture of their 
control land over and labour, which are still the common basis of local political 
power-are from these ‘middle’ castes.]. 
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At the bottom of the traditional state hierarchy are the ‘scheduled’ castes, the ex- 
untouchables, who now have special constitutional protection and privileges. 
They are primarily agricultural laborers. The ‘lower’; castes form an economic 
and social stratum which is sandwiched between the middle castes above them 
and the Scheduled Castes below, It is composed of marginal farmers, 
sharecroppers and landless laborers from low status agricultural castes together 
with traditional service and artisan castes-barbrs, boatmen, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, grain-parchers, oil-pressrs, and so on. The proportion of people in this 
stratumvaries from region to region, but it is usually about a third of the 
population. Because individual castes are usually small and widely dispersed, as 
well as poor, the lower castes find it difficult to develop a common sense of 
identity or to assert much political power on their own. (These lower castes are 
the last stratum to be brought into politics..[{Church 1984; 230-31;emphasis 
mine]. 


Church went on to argue that by the 1960s “the only people systematically excluded from 
a share of political representation and policy benefits were the castes below the middle 
castes and above the Scheduled Castes” and that as people from these groups‘ sought a 
larger share in state power, they encountered resistance or attempts at co-optation on the 
part of dominant groups (from the upper and middle castes). “This is evident in new 
levels of violence and corruption, in populist appeals to the ‘poor’, in calls for law and 
order, in the emergence of regionalism, in struggles over reservations for the ‘backward 
classes’, and in the efforts of political parties to recruit representatives from lower castes” 
[this and the previous quotation, Church 984;231]. This powerful statement has proven 
remarkably accurate, and it applies to Indians politics in the 1990s, as well as to the 
1980s. 


The lower castes have moblised, or have been moblised politically in several different 
ways: (i) as *poor people', held to have interests in common with scheduled castes and 
tribes: (ii) thorough status appeals, when a hard-pressed upper caste group seeks to recruit 
their support (as happened in this kshatriya movement in Gujarat, when rajput Kshatriya 
were repaired to concede ‘Kshatriya’, status to hitherto lower-ranking kolis in order to 
increase their political clout), or when it is sought to establish links between middle and 
lower castes as fellow members of the ‘backward classes”, (iii) by emphasizing the 
regional community (through appeals, for example, to “We Telugus’ or’ We Bengalis”). 
Such attempts, however, to unite the lower castes with those above them are inherently 
problematical because of real differences in economic interests The lower castes may be 
won by populist appeals (as Indira Gandhi sought to ) “but they can also be drawn to 
more radical alternatives, as well as to the regional parties. The new effect is to make 
political coalitions more fluid and to add a new element of uncertainty to party politics” 
[Church 1984:233]. 


Around the early-middle 1980s,Church argued, the patterns of politics in different states 
could be understood in terms of the extent and mode of political participation of the 
lower castes: “First, there are those states in which lower castes have achieved positions 
of power in the legislature and government and where government policy to some extent 
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addresses the concerns of the poor (my emphasis; JH). These include West Bengal, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala and (perhaps to a lesser extent) Maharashtra; Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar remain states where the lower castes have made little progress. Second, among 
states in which the lower castes have made the most progress, these are those in which 
the Congress has taken the initiative in recruiting the lower caste and brining change” 
(1984:236-37). Thus Church proposed a typology of political regimes in different states, 
in the early 1980s (see Table 1). 


Before proceeding to extend this frame-work to take account of political developments in 
the last 15 years, it is important to take account of other factors which make for 
differences between political regimes: ideology, leadership, organization and stability (all 
aspects of institution of politics). In the Indian case, all of these are affected by certain 
general (national) tendencies of politics and governance. Firstly, although much policy 
analysis seems to operate with the implicit assumption that the Indian State (s) 
corresponds with the model of rational legal authority, and that it is engaged in rational 
problem —solving in the common interest, the reality is of course very different. It is a 
notorious fact that political life in India has become increasingly criminalised and is in 
thrall to those whom Chatterjee describes as “self -seeking and unprincipled political 
speculators”, for whom * politics is.....a business, like speculating in share markets.... a 
risky business where you can go bust all of a sudden, but where you can also make a 
fortune if things go all right” (1977[1991]: 213-14). Though the extent of outright 
criminality has steadily increased, Indian politics has always had the characteristics of a 
‘risky business’ with potentially very high returns. Though many of the early legislators 
were extraordinary principled and personally austere, not all were, and the prospect that 
the Congress would form ministries in 1937,under the Government of India Act, had 
already brought on many new members attracted by the possibilities of government 
patronage. The Congress party machine which exercised largely unchallenged authority, 
both at the centre and in the states, for the first 30 years of independent India, was always 
oiled by *patronage —the exchange of offices, jobs', as Ashok Mehta memorably put it — 
rather than an organization dependent upon active cadres. It is by these means that 
‘political accmmodationism' refereed to earlier- selective inclusion, designed to build 
coalitions of support -has been made to work. But increasingly, through out the history of 
independent India, political offices have been sought in order to derive rents in various 
forms. 


One of the concomitants of these general features of the Indian political system is that 
there is competition for ‘the spoils of office’. Large majorities are often not a guarantee 
of a stable and secure government, because it is then more difficult for those in power to 
satisfy the aspirations of all these supporters. There is a built-in tendency towards 
factionalism-competition between groups led by particular individuals who are in pursuit 
of personal gain and personal differences, rather than being divided from each other 
ideologically. Ideology, indeed, counts for rather little in this political system. And there 
is no major state which has not experienced periods of instability as a result of factional 
in-fighting in ruling parties. Changes of government, in this context, most emphatically, 
often mean nothing more than a reshuffling of personnel, and have absolutely no 
ideological or policy implications. 
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Another aspect of the spoils is that political parties are but weakly institutionalized (they 
are not dependent upon active cadres but rather on the prospect of the actuality of the 
distribution of spoils). This is a problem, which has grown progressively worse, as many 
commentators have remarked, since Indira Gandhi, in pursuing her struggle for 
ascendancy over the old leadership of the Congress Party in the late 1960s and 1970s, 
rather systematically broke up the old Congress machine Atul Kohli (1996), revisiting in 
the 1980s, places in which the late Myron Wiener studied local Congress organization in 
the 1960s, reported that he could find little active ‘organization’ to speak of at all. The 
same is true of other political parties, as well see [see for example, Manor comments on 
the Janta Dal is in Karnataka [Manor 1998]. Interventions by central government in state- 
level politics, which have increased in frequency as part of these developments, have also 
contributed significantly to political instability. Š 


The outstandingly successful political parties of the last quarter —century have been the 
CPI (M) in West Bengal and Kerala, the Jan Sangh/BJP in parts of north India, Shiv Sena 
in Maharashtra and the DMK/ADMK in Tamil Nadu. These parties, while they have 
certainly not always been above the games of patronage and corruption do have 
organization and (less so, latterly, in the case of the DMK/ADMK) coherent ideology 
(crude though this may seem to outsiders to be in the case of Shiv Sena especially ). An 
important influence, therefore, upon regime differences at the state level is the extent to 
which states have been governed by these parties. The DMK/ADMK in Tamil Nadu Shiv 
Sena in Maharashtra and the Telugu Desam in Andhra Pradesh are- in the Indian context- 
relatively ‘strong parties, with frankly regional agendas and organizations. But in practice 
the CPI (M) in West Bengal and Kerala and the BJP in the north Indian states in which it 
is most strong, where it has established distinctive regional versions of the overall 
ideology of Hindutva [see for the BJP in Maharashtra, Hansen 1996. 1998; Rajasthan, 
Jenkins 1998] function like regional parties, as has the Janata Dal in Karnataka and 
Orissa. It is significant-and refers back to the initial discussion above, distinguishing 
between regimes in terms of the extent and mode of participation by lower casts/classes- 
that as Partha Chatterjee has put it:? The more the processes of democracy have deepened 
in India, the more has its centre of gravity moved downwards..(and that) today, there are 
numerous groups that are able to make their demands heard in the democratic arena...”. 
But there are differences, still, in these respects, between states. 


A few words more on idea of the ‘accmmodationism’ in Indian politics [the following 
has been stimulated by Jenkins 1996]. This can be viewed either positively or negatively, 
or-perhaps more sensibly-as having positive as well as negative aspects. From a radical 
perspective ‘accommodation’ means at best fudge and tokenism, if not deliberate 
manipulation to head-off pressure for the through going structural changes which are 
necessary for the empowerment of poor, exploited and oppressed people. But 
accmmodationism can also be considered positively, as part of a gradual process of 
change which may lead to greater equity and inhibit violence in a context in which 
radical change is politically infeasible (this is more or less what the authors of 
Redistribution with Growth argued in the 1970s, of course). The standard works on the 
political economy of India, those of Pranab Bardhan (1984) and of Francine Frankel 
(1978) converge around the view that political accommodation had frustrated the projects 
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both of rapid economic growth and of human development in India, and Paul: Brass, in 
his survey in Indian Politics, argues that “accommodative politics’ have failed and cannot 
succeed in the face of growing class antagonisms in the countryside and the increasing 
dominance of India’s ‘proprietary classes” (1990:246). This last assessment seems to 
have been falsified by events in the decade since it was written, but it will be argued here 
that there are significant differences between states in the extent to which accommodative 
politics still work, and in their modalities.’ 


We are now in positions to attempt to extent and develop the frameworks first worked out 
by Church (see Tabe-2) 


Table-2 
Typology of Indian State Regimes 
Category Characteristics States | 
A(1) States in which upper caste/class dominance has Madhay 
persisted and Congress has remained strong in the Pradesh, Orissa, 
context of a stable two-party system [*traditional Rajasthan * 


dominance' rather than politics of accommodation vis-a- 
vis classes 
A(ii) States in which upper caste/class dominance has been Bihar, 
effectively challenged by middle castes/classes, and Uttar Pradesh a 
Congress supported collapsed in the context of fractured 
and unstable party competitions [both ‘dominance’ and 
the politics of accommodation have broken down] 
B States with middle caste/class dominated regimes, where | Andhra Pradesh, 
the Congress has been effectively challenged but has not | Gujarat, 
collapsed, and there is fairly stable and mainly two-party | Karnataka, 
competitions [the politics of accommodation vis-à-vis Maharashtra, 
lower class interests have continued to work effectively, | Punjab ?" 
most effectively in Maharashtra and Karnataka least 


effectively in Gujarat]. 
C States in which lower castes/class are more strongly Kerala, 


represented in political regimes where the Congresslost | Tamil Nadu, 


its dominance at and early stage. West Bengal * 


Notes: a: These five states are classified as ‘low income states’. 

b: AP and Karnataka are ‘middle income states’, and Punjab, Gujarat and Maharashtra 
are ‘high income states’. 

c: These three states are *middle income states'. 


A(ii) States where upper caste/class dominance has persisted-(1) MP and Rajasthan: 
These are both constituted largely by former princely states and in both some of the 
former rulers have remained politically powerful. They are states, too, in which right 
wing parties-Swatantra in the 1960s, and the Jan Sangh, later BJP-have traditional base. 
The Jan Sangh shared office in Madhya Pradesh briefly, as early as 1967, establishing a 
pattern of two-party competition at and early stage; and the party led the Janata 
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government in Rajasthan after 1977. The BJP took office in both states in 1990, and 
retained it in 1993 (After a period of president's rule, following the demolition of the 
Babri Majisd at Ayodhya in 1992) in Rajasthan (until 1998, when the party lost) though 
not in Madhya Pradesh (where the party lost again to Congress in 1998). Neither state has 
offered much opportunity for left-wing political leadership in Rajasthan was between 
brahmans, rajputs, and jats, and the state assemblies dominated by these three groups, and 
the Scheduled castes Jenkins has shown how the BJP has been a vehicle for extending 
rajput dominance (1998). Narain and Mathur remarked that *The day when the placidity 
and civility of Rajasthan politics will be rocked by the *power-drive of the agricultural 
castes, while bound to arrive, is difficult to predict" (1990:53). It has still not come. 
Jaffrelot’s work on politics in Madhya Pradesh (1998), similarly, shows the continuing 
pre-eminence of brahmans, rajputs and banias in both the BJP and Congress in that state, 
though it seems that party of the reason for the success of Congress in retaining office in 
the state is that the part, under Digvijay Singh's leadership, has been successful in 
incorporating some from the lower castes, and members of the schedules tribes (who 
make up one-fifth of the state's population). This is the context, too, of some progressive 
measures in education and local self-government in the recant past. Previously the 
Congress in MP had a long history of factionalism, and the longest single period in office 
of any CM, before Digvijay Singh, was that of Arjun Singh (between 1980 and 1985). 
The most significant changes of party regime in these two states are those which have 
taken place in the 1990s. 


(2) Orissa: Orissa has features in common with these two states. It too was partially 
constituted by former princely states, and like MP, it has a high proportion of scheduled 
tribes within its population. The princes of Orissa seem to have been less successful in 
retaining political power, but the right wing parties, initially Swatantra-to which some of 
the princes gravitates and which took part in a coalition government after 1967-and later 
the Jan Sangh. BJP, have long been influential. Monhanty argues that” a brhman-karan 
middle class dominates society and politics in contemporary Orissa” (1990:321); and that 
“The failure of caste associations or opposition parties to pave the way for the 
autonomous politicization of the lower castes... facilitated the continuation of upper caste 
control over major political parties” [Mohanty in Frankel and Rao 1990}. The numerical 
strength of scheduled castes and tribes in the population of the state “could not be 
exploited by the left parties...conservative elements could mange to receive their [the 
SCs/STs] political support...(and) despite their visible presence in the state and the 
legislature they have not emerged as an independent political force" [Misra 1989:254]. 
Left-wing parties have never won much support outside small pockets. The most 
outstanding political leader from Orissa has been the late Biju Patnaik, who maintained 
political following in opposition to Congress for over two decades, widening the social 
base of electoral politics and mobilizing the rising ‘agrarians middle class’, as Mohanty 
describes it, including notably Khandayats, numerically the largest single caste group, 
and who should probably be considered as ‘middle; caste [in terms of Church’s 
definition; and see Mitra 1982]. Biju Patnaik led the Janata Dal government of Orissa 
after 1990, before losing office again to Congress in 1995. The politics of Orissa have 
had an unusually strong personal element, and party contests have been governed by 
intra-elite competition. 
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Latterly the Congress and Patnaik's following (which has passed substantially to his on 
Navin, now leader of the Biju Janta Dal, which is in alliance with the BJP) have 
competed for power, operating from the same social base, and, “Mono-polising the 
competitive arena they (have) pre-empted alternative popular forces from acquiring 
political significance” [Mohanty in Frankel and Rao 1990]. It is unlikely, hence, that 
changes of party-regime are of any great significance for policy or its implementation. 


A(il) States where upper caste/class dominance has been effectively challenged —(1) 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh are the core statesof ‘Hindi heartland’, where the upper casts are 
much more numerous. The Congress Party in both states was dominated by members of 
these upper castes. About UP, Zoya Hasan writes, “from the outset the ruling party 
restricted the access of lower castes to positions in government, and successive Congress 
regimes were dominated by upper castes-classes. Upper caste domination provided the 
framework of political bonding in a fragmented society” (1998:19). But ‘middle’ caste, in 
out terms, ‘Other Backward Classes” (OBCs) have become politically powerful in both 
states; the Congress party has very substantially destroyed itself, after ruling each state 
for most of the time from independence up to 1989/1990, and no longer has much of an 
electoral base, and politics in each state is fragmented, and bitterly contested between 
formations which derive from the Lok Dal in which OBCs are strong, the BJP, to which 
the upper caste have gravitated but which seeks, as else where, to win support from lower 
castes as well, and dalit-based parties (notably the Bahujan Samaj Party, one of whose 
leaders, Mayawati, became the first scheduled caste women to hold the chief ministership 
of a major state, in a brief tenure in UP in 1995). The rule of law has broken down to a 
greater extent in Bihar than elsewhere in India, but the home minister of India went on 
record in the Lok Sabha in March 1997 to state that UP is moving towards “anarchy, 
chaos and destruction”. 


B: State with ‘middle’ caste/class dominated regimes:- There are of course many 
differences between these states, But they are alike in having powerful ‘middle’ 
castes/classes-numerically significant, locally dominant castes, but whose dominance 
extend over wide areas, and which have generally excised pervasive political influence: 
the reddys and kammas of Andhra Pradesh who make up, together, about 20 per cent of 
the population); the patidars of Gujarat (about 12 per cent); the lingayats and vokkaligs of 
Karnataka who together constitute 30 per cent of or so of the population); and he 
marathas in Maharashtra (30 per cent or so of the populations of the state). The jat, sikhs, 
similarly, constitute more than 20 per cent of the population of Punjab. Upper castes 
(brahmins, banisa and kshatriays) have been significant in the politics of all these four 
states , but more so in Gujarat, where brahmins and bania generally dominated the ruling 
Congress Party up to and through the 1960s [Wood 1984]. In all these states, the 
dominant ‘middle’ castes (and the upper castes) have been challenged by lower caste, to 
they have accommodated lower caste aspirations, but the political grip of the ‘middle’ 
castes has remained strong, though perhaps in varying degrees. They are also states in 
which the BJP now has a significant presence, which is important in relation to the 
concerns of this analysis especially because of the way in with the party has moblised 
support which cross-cuts middle classes and some groups of low caste/class people, 
though not in a way which promises to deliver very much to the latter. The strength of the 
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BJP is evident in Gujarat, where it came to power in 1995 and has been in office, though 
not without internal convulsions, for much of the time since then, and in Maharashtra, 
where it also held office, in alliance with Shiv Sena, from 1995 until October 1999, the 
BJP's electoral strength in both Andhra Pradesh, where it won 18 per cent of the vote and 
4/42 seat in the 1998 general election, but has virtually no presence in the state assembly, 
and in Karnataka, where it won 27 per cent of the votes in 1998 and become the second 
largest party in the state assembly in 1994, albeit with a much smaller share of the votes 
than the Congress, is much less secure. Manor agrues that the prospects of the BJP in 
Karnataka still depend rather on the self-destruction of the Congress and the Janata Dal 
than on its own efforts, and that BJP's organization *has always been far less strong and 
extensive in Karnataka than its counterparts in northern and western India? (1998:194). 
These judgements were confirmed during the 1999 Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabha 
elections in the state. The BJP is also likely to remain a minor force, in Manor's view, in 
Andhra Pradesh, though the performance of the party in the 1998 genera elections 
showed that it has finally arrived in the state. 


(1) Andhra Pradesh: the politics of this state has continued to be dominated by ‘forward 
caste’ reddys and kammas, major landholders and in the case of the kammas 
especially, successful industrialists who have pursued effective strategies of 
accommodation of the lower caste/classes interests, assisted in this by the fact though 
those described as ‘backward caste’ make up about 50 percent of the population in the 
districts of Andhra Pradesh, they are also unevenly distributed and divided into a 
large number of small groups. *In its actual functioning, the practice of political 
accommodation took an as ad hoc and expedient character in response to the various 
claims raised by competing social groups. Radical politics [in a state in which 
communists were initially powerful-it was thought likely that the CPI would form the 
first government of the state after its formation in 1956] were thereby avoided and 
ameliorative measures pursued" [this and the following quotations are from Reddy in 
Frankel and Rao, 1989:265]. The politics of patronage (in which “The ‘underlying 
assumption was that every aspirant to power had his price..." p.265) gave way as a 
result of the policies adopted in the 1970s under the inspiration of Indira Gandhi to a 
populist strategy, which continued to win her and her party support in the state even 
in the aftermath of the emergency (as noted above). But, by the end of the 1970s, 
resentment built up amongst higher caste groups because of what was perceived as 
the tilt towards scheduled castes and “the rural poor themselves became divided along 
caste lines. Finally, the break-down in client-pattern relations at the local level 
resulted in the failure of political communication and created a void which went 
unfilled in the absence of any new grass roots party organizations" (p285). Youth 
enacted middle classes, members of ‘lower’ castes and kamma industrialists alike 
went in search of an alternative to Congress. Then in the early 1980s Indira Gandhi’s 
frequent interventions in Andhra politics, and a rapid succession of ineffectual chief 
ministers, built up resentments which were successfully exploited by a film star, N T 
Rama Rao, who established a new political party, the Telugu Desam Party (TDP), and 
stepping into the political vacuum created by the decline of the Congress, and the 
‘void’ at local level, won office in the state in 1983 [see also Kohli 1988,and Vakil 
1990, who conform the analysis given by Ram Reddy]. One charismatic leader (NTR) 
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effectively replaced another (Indira Gandhi), but latter was a national leader while the 
former regional; "It was (NTRs) charisma that dominated the electoral scene, 
rendering most of the organized political parties inelevant' (p.286). The TDP offered 
to restore the ‘dignity of the Telugu people’. The policies it proposed were frankly 
populist (notably promising rice at Rs.2 per kilo), and attempted to accommodate 
youth, women and the lower caste/classes-indicating * the continuity in political 
style". Indeed the interim budget passed by the TDP immediately after it came to 
power shifted from irrigation and power development, which received an increased 
outlay of only 6 percent, to social and community services, on which the outlay was 
increased by 30 per cent [see Pai 1996]. The continuities in the leadership of the 
dominant *middle' castes/classes is shown in studies of the composition of the state 
assembly and of the state cabinet (though it is true that kammas were more strongly 
represented under the TDP-NTR was himself a kamma), and the representation of 
members of the ‘lower’ castes/classes in local government has been only gradual. 
Ram Ready sums up, "While the parties in power changed, the stability of the polity 
continued. The success of a party seemed to lie in building a strong and charismatic 
personality on the one hand and carrying out populist policies on the other, capable of 
appealing to a broad spectrum of disadvantaged grouped. [No new party 
organizations could be built to substitute horizontal mobilization of the poor for 
vertical patron client networks (. Which)... contributed to excessive dependence of a 
single charismatic leader and increasing centralization of power p.287: AS the politics 
of accommodation appeared to breakdown because of its own social contradictions 
[not all groups or aspirants to power can possibly by satisfied] another party emerged 
with a new charismatic leader and more expansive populist policies" (p.291). Sure 
enough NTR's TDP, though it retained office in 1985 after a badly bungled attempt 
by the Congress government at the centre to remove him, lost in the state in 1989 to 
the Congress, even though by this stage Rajiv Gandhi's charisma had worn rather 
thin. The Congress government in the state was then defeated in turn in 1994 by the 
TDP, which was able to highlight the issue of the distribution effects of the fiscal 
reforms, which were by then being implemented in the country. The issue of sub- 
subsidized rice was centrally important. The cheap rice scheme had been effectively 
run by the TDP before 1989, and the record of the Congress in running it was 
perceived as poor, not least because the price had been increased from Rs. 2 to Rs. 
3.50 per kilo. Now the future of the TDP, under a new and somewhat charismatic 
leader, Chandrababu Naidu, is under threat as the scheme has been cut down in 
response to the World Bank conditionallity. In sum, continuity in the dontinance of 
‘middle’ caste/class interests, but the populist programmes of the TDP may represent 
a significant shift within the regime. 


(2) Gujarat: The more complex caste-class structure of this state has made for politics, 
which are even more Byzantine than is usual in India. Ghanshyam Shah comments, 
“the social situation “Gujarat is not quite clear. Caste as social organization is 
crumbling; though not disappearing. At the same time caste sentiments prevail in the 
intra -class conflicts among the poor farmers, agricultural laborers and industrial 
workers [in this relatively highly industrialised state with particularly extensive 
commercial agriculture] as well as the rich peasants and business class. While 
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different classes cutting across caste boundaries are being formed, class- 
consciousness as such is yet to develop. This situation works in favour of the upper 
classes of the dominant castes in perpetuating their hold over society” (1990:111). 
The state does not fit so clearly into the category of" a middle caste dominated 
regime’ as do Andhra, Karnataka and Maharashtra, because members of the upper 
castes- brahman and especially banias, as well as patidars — a classic ‘middle’ caste in 
Church’s terms exercising local dominance in parts of the state, and ‘Kshatriyas’-who 
include both rajputs and some kolis, the most numerous caste group of the state 
(accounting for around a quarter of the population), who include large numbers of 
small and marginal farmers and agricultural labourers, and can be defined as ‘lower’ 
caste, have all vied for power. As Wood argued (1984) the Congress-I was successful 
in the 1980s in establishing a power base by deploying the so- called *KHAM" 
strategy which was presented by its own advocates in the party as a way of ‘uplifting’ 
disadvantaged members of society. ‘KHAM?’ refers to ‘Kshatriya’ including lower 
caste kolis, harijan (scheduled castes-around 7 per cent of the populations), ‘Adivasis’ 
(scheduled tribes-around 18 per cent), and Muslims (another 8 percent or more). Thus 
it was that Church defined Gujarat as a state in which lower castes/classes had been 
recruited into Congress regimes, though it was already clear that the “KHAM?’ 
strategy had exacerbated divisions within each of its constituent groups, with the 
worse off amongst them being excluded from benefits. But it did mean, as both Shah 
and Wood have noted, that there was also a discrepancy between political power and 
social dominance in the State. The economy was dominated by brahmans, banias and 
patidars, but political power was held mainly by rajput and koli, kshatriyas, and 
Wood remarked, inrightfully, that “The haves, possessing, social and economic power 
but excluded from access to political power in the Congress-I, appear to have 
nowhere to turn expect to hopelessly weak and divided opposition parties, or to 
lawless behaviour.(1984:221). He anticipated the violence and turbulent conflict, 
which have characterized Gujarat’s politics in the 1980’s. But the ‘have’ did find a 
party to turn to by the end of the decade, in the BJP. According to Shah’s account of 
in (1998), first the Jan Sangh and then the BJP have pursued a long-run strategy of 
building support in Gujarat, seeking to incorporate dalits (scheduled castes) and 
OBC’s (lower castes in our terminology) under upper caste leadership. “The party has 
put the dalit, tribal and OBC members in the forefront in various campaigns” 
(1998:257), fielding significant numbers of OBC candidates in state assembly 
elections, whilst at the same time contriving never actively to support job reservations 
for them. And in 1991 as many as 63 per cent, still, of the state and district level 
leader as were from upper castes (brahman, banias) and the patidars. After the BJP 
took power in the state in 1995 it was rapidly split by a conflict between leaders 
which seemed to reflect traditional rivalry between patidars and rajputs-cum-kolis. 
Shankarsinh Vaghela himself a rajput but with a base amongst kolis, broke away to 
form the Rasthtirya Janata Party, ruled for a time with congress support and “tried 
with some success to emerge as a leader of the OBCs in Gujarat” [Shah: in Frankelin 
and Rao 1998: 265]. But in the state elections in 1998 the polarization caste lines 
which Vaghela anticipated did not occur and the BJP won widespread support in a 
comprehensive victory (Vaghela subsequently merged the RJP with Congress arguing 
—curiously for one so recently a leader of the BJP —that his party had no ideological 
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differences with Congress). The current chief minister, Keshubhai Patel, is now 
perceived, however, as favouring patidars at the cost of ‘lower’ castes, and there are 
reports of trouble in the ruling party for this reason (Frontline, June 18,1999). 


In sum, there is little evidence to suggest that lower castes/classes have won much 
political ground in Gujarat, and the current ascendancy of the BJP is founded on ‘the 
upper classes of the dominant castes’. But regime shifts occurred in the later 1970s and 
1980s in the period of the *KHAM' strategy and again in the mid-1990s with the 
assumption of power by the BJP, and the realignment of economic and political power. 


(3) Karnataka: The politics of Karnataka has been described by Manor as a state with a 
conservative social order, in which “the disparities in wealth, status and power has not 
been so severe as to undermine the comparative cohesiveness of society” (1989: 323) 
Later, he argues that this ‘cohesion’ “ rooted in small peasant proprietorship” (p.331), has 
been dominated by lingayats and vokkaligas , Congress administrations led by 
vokkkaligas and lingayats in the 1950’s in the 1950s and 1960s are said to have carried 
out ‘modest reforms’, offering modest concessions to poorer groups [though it is possible 
that Manor has latterly over-emphasized the effectiveness of the land reforms of 1961,as 
well as those carried out in the times of the Urs administration in the 1970s: see Damle 
1989]. But the late 1960s were undermining the solidarity of ‘lingayat raj’ by frustrations 
over access to patronage. This assisted Devaraj Urs’ rise to power, which involved 
mobilisation of lower caste/class groups in thel970s But Urs, regime, described as 
‘progressive’ by Major(1980) and after him by Kohli, lacked organizational foundations 
and did not endure. Neither does it seem -in the light of subsequent events —that Urs 
sowed the seeds of radical change in Karnataka society in the way in which M N Srinivas 
and M N Pannini suggested when they wrote, “He succeeded in making the poorer 
sections realize that in a democracy not only should the government work for the welfare 
of the poor but also that it should be run by them" (1984: 73) The Congress-I was 
restored to power in 1980, under the leadership of Gundu Rao, who proceeded to govern 
with such bungling ineptitude (Manor saves his most cutting language for Gundu Rao) as 
to alienate * a vast array of important social groups" who then, in January 1983 
“astonished India by rejecting a Congress government for the first time". According to 
Manor *Because so many alienated groups had turned to the opposition, the Janta 
government which took power in 1983 contained representatives of nearly every 
important social force in the state. Despite ill- informed and quite unsubstantiated cliches 
in sections of the Indian press, lingayats and vokkaligas have not succeeded in 
dominating that government" [this and the preceding quotations Manor 1989; 356]. His 
view was that as a result of these events in the early 1980s, it was no longer possible for 
any single social force to dominate Karnataka politics and he (correctly, as it has turned 
out) foresaw that politics in Karnataka might become increasingly unstable. 


The local dominance of lingayats and vokkaligas may have persisted —this is quite clearly 
shown by Ray and Kumpatla's analysis of the social backgrounds of zilla parishasd 
presidents in the mid-1980s, under the Janata government of the state (1987)-but they 
were no longer dominant, Manor maintained, as they had been at supralocal levels. He 
considered that “the problem of the Hegde government [after 1983] was not that they 
favorer locally dominant groups but that they risked spreading their resources too thinly 
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by distributing largesse to nearly every sizeable group in the state" (1989:357). Srinivas 
and Pannini had been even more positive about the character of the Hegde government, 
suggesting that it had “restored the bias that Urs gave to rural uplift and poverty 
eradication" (1984:73). Ray and Kumpatla, however, found that in local government the 
representation of lingayats and vokkaligas was greater under Hegde than it had been in 
Urs' time and held that because the Janta government had neither the will nor the 
capacity to challenge local power holders the newly created powerful [panchayat raj 
system of democratic decentralization is unlikely to create substantial gains for the rural 
poor" [1987:1825], a finding which is broadly substantiated by Manor's own later work 
on panchayat raj in Karnataka, with Richard Crook. Crook and Manor argue that 
decentralization in Karnataka has improved political participation and government 
performance, but, they say “Even (this) the most successful of our cases showed little 
evidence of having been particularly responsive to ‘vulnerable groups’, the poor or the 
marginalised” (1998:301). In Karnataka there was no mechanism or political process for 
checking the exercise of local power, such as might be supplied, they imply — a la Kohli- 
by dominance in the political system of a leftist party. We should not then" expect 
democratic decetralisaition in India to assist in poverty alleviation over the short to 
medium term, unless the centralized system is dominated by a leftist party" [Crook and 
Manor 1998:77]. The Urs regime, and subsequently the Janata/Janata Dal, failed (pace 
Srinivas and Pannini) be bring about radical change in Karnataka politics": Hegde, like 
Urs, heads a party which has a loose ideological and organizational setting...it has an 
incompatible leadership structure emanating mainly from discrete and pre-existing 
political background [The recurrent conflicts between the top leaders of the Janata Party, 
later Janata Dal in Karnataka-Hegde, Bommai and Deve Gowda, a brahman, a lingayat 
and a vokkaliga, respectively-bear out this point]. The Janata Party has no ideological 

commitment to the poor; its ideology can be spelled out only in terms of some 
generalities like democracy and decentralization. The hold of the dominant landowning 
castes in the party is enormous. Its policies and programmes are not therefore intended to 
imperil the entrenched interests of the propertied classes as a whole...[Ray and Kumpatla 
1987; 1830]. Manor, and Kohli, in the light of their commentaries on the Urs' 

government, might well argue that this is precisely the point: these were regimen which 
were able to pursue modestly progressive agendas because pursing the politics of 
accommodation- they took a pragmatic attitude towards propertied classes. But it has yet 

to be demonstrated that they achieved lasting benefits for poorer people in Karnataka and, 

it would seem, from the studies of Minhas-Jain-Tendulkar (1987) and Datt-Ravallion 

(1998), that they did not). The 1994 elections to the state assembly in which lingayat and 

vokkaliga won, respectively, 29 and 24 per cent of these seats, show the persistence of 
their influence (see also Harold Gould's analysis (1997) of the Janta Dal electoral 

strategy in the general elections in the state in 1996, which confirms the point. 


In sum, it is not clear that ‘middle’ caste/class dominance has been shaken in Karnataka, 
or that lower castes/classes have exercised some voice in the way that they have in 
Andhra and in Gujarat. It is possible that both the Urs and the Janata Party/ Janata Dal 
regimes have been more ‘pro-poor’ that others, but it has yet to be shown that- if this was 
so-they have had much effect. 
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(4) Maharashtra: Jayant Lele, who has written extensively on Maharashtra politics, says 
of the marathas that “In no other state do we find an ideologically guided and 
economically differentiated caste cluster of this size”(1990:189) and Robert Jenkins sums 
up Lele's views on the politics of the state as follows, "the Maratha caste cluster has 
constructed a system of elite-pluralist hegemony, which subsumes many unprivileged 
members of that caste cluster as well as other dis-advantaged castes, and has cut short a 
‘coalition of the disadvantaged"... The system is flexible enough to respond to most 
challenges of change" (1996:210), note 12). Dalits have been more consciously organized 
in Maharashtra tha has been the caste elsewhere in India, and in consequence perhaps 
there has been more ‘generous’ accommodation of elites from the scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and Muslims than elsewhere, so that “They have developed a vested 
interest in maintenance of the system. Lele says elsewhere, *Ambedkar's project" of low 
caste emancipation ‘is on the buffers’... (While). Those from the Other Backward 
Classes...have also realised that without control over land or trade, without a caste cluster 
ideology equivalent to that of the Marathas or Mahars [the most numerous Scheduled 
Caste] and without concentrations mobilizing against Maratha hegemony or the Congress 
system cannot yield a lasting alternative system of rewards” [Lele 1990:188]. The 
Maharashtra government was unable to provide satisfactory information to the Mandal 
Commission about the status of the ‘OBC’s in the state, but there was also, unlike 
Gujarat, little in the way of ‘anti-reservation; outbursts in Maharashtra in the 1980s, the 
state’s widely celebrated employment guarantee scheme (EGS)-the state’s most 
important anti-poverty programme, has played a significant part in ‘the system’ too; 
“Large part of the funds for the EGS is provided by the prosperous urban sector of the 
state..(the) politically powerful rural elation the state succeeded in extracting finance 
from the urban sector for the EGS in order to get benefits from the assets created in the 

rural areas [whilst also managing potential resistance :JH]" [Mahendra Dev 1995:2674]. 


Another outcome of the system was that Congress rule proved most durable, amongst all 
major states, in Maharashtra and until 1995, the party was only out of power there for 
two years (and even then, the government which ruled between 1978 and 1980, in the 
aftermath of the emergency, included who had been and who were to be again leaders of 
the Congress-I). The 1995 state assembly elections saw the first serious challenge to both 
Congress and the Maratha dominance. The BJP-Shiv Sena alliance won 29.1 per cent of 
the vote and 64 and 73 seats respectively against the Congress 80 seats (and 30.9 per cent 
of the vote), bringing about the first change of party regime. For the first time in its 
history, the state had a real non-Congress government, and one not dominated by 
Marathas coming from rural areas. The caste compositions of the Vidhan Sabha did not 
change very much in 1995, though its social character was changed in other ways. 

Maratha strength was maintained but the kinds of Maratha who won were different from 
the who had held seats in previous assemblies. The Maratha Maha Sangh ( a caste 
association) allied with the Shiv Sean, but successful maratha candidate who won on the 
Shiv Sean ticket were young and had little or no support form Maharashtra’s co- 
operatives or other institutions: “they are those disgruntled elements who are not 
absorbed in the local power structure by the clannish Marath as of the Congress" [Vora 
1996:173; points confirmed in Banerjee's analysis (1997) of the success of the BJP-Shiv 
Sena in the 1996general election]. The BJP’s 64 MLAs “reflected the party's systematic 
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image" [Hansen 1998:147]. Only 10 were brahmins and 24 c 


ame fr aratha-kunbi 
Me ster: E rom the maratha-kunbi 


A commentator argues that in India's most urbanised and industrialised state "the rural- 
based Congress is becoming irrelevant" [Vora 1996;172], but the same writer goes on to 
Md e UE We first, the Congress in-fighting, which 

: rebl Congress candidates, and second the party’s 
loss of support amongst Muslims (following the violence against Muslims in the Bombay 
riots of 1992-93). Here, as elsewhere, the self-destruction of the Congress has played a 
significant, if not vital, part in the BJP's rise. It is certainly still too early to write off the 
Congress as a political force in Maharashtra (though as a political force in Maharashtra 
it has been further damaged by the recent split between Sharad Pawar and Sonia Gandhi). 
But meanwhile there has been a change of party-regime for the first time in Maharashtra. 
The significance of this has yet to become apparent. On one level the BJP-Shiv Sena 
seems to accommodate different class interests very effectively, though in a different way 
from that which worked under the old Maharashtrain Congress system in Maharashtra. 
The implications in the longer run of local challenge to Maratha dominance may be 
profound, at in terms of policy, at least in the short run, there has not been great deal of 
change. 


C. States in which lower castes/classes have been more strongly represented: Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal are states which stand out because their castes/class 
Structure have historically been quite fragmented. In none of them was upper caste 
dominance as strongly entrenched as in the north (though brahmans had positions of 
importance in all of them); none of them has ‘middle’; castes extending local dominance 
over wide areas, as is the case with the marathas, the reddy or the lingayats and 
vokkaligas. In all the three states there are strong indications of higher levels of political 
mobilization and participation by ‘lower * caste/classes than is true elsewhere. Papers in 
Wood (1984) substantiate this case for Kerala and West Bengal, where it is due to the 
activities of a left-of-center party, the CPI (M) which has combined coherent leadership, 
pragmatism towards the propertied classes, and ideological and organizational 
commitment which has successfully challenged local landed power-holders. In both 
states there has been more significant effort made at assets re-distribution through 
agrarian reform than elsewhere. Kerala, however, has a more developed civil society and 
more political competition, whereas the CPI (M) in West Bengal has become rather a 
monolithic machine. Echeverri-Gent acknowledges “The party’s relative successes in 
dislodging traditional landed elite..”.- But he argues that “democratic competitions is 
essentials in mainting party commitment and discipline over the longer run” and he fears 
the “ The declining competitiveness of politics in West Bengal suggests that there may be 
a reduction in responsiveness to the rural poor” [Echeverri-Grent 1993:168-169]. None- 
the less the work of Richard Crook shows that amongst all the instances of de- 
centralization which he has been able to identify and to study from across; the world, 
west Bengal’s has been most successful. He concludes his comparative study arguing that 
“It is highly significant that the most successful cases [like West Bengal] were the ones 
where central government not only had an ideological commitment to pro-poor policies, 
but was prepared to engage actively with local politics to challenge local elite resistance 
if necessary and to ensure implementation of policies”. (Where central governments had 
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not confronted local elites, the results of decentralisation in relation to the poor were 
universally poor). i 


In Tamil Nadu the participation of lower castes/classes had rather been articulated by a 

local, regional party which at one time propagated cultural nationalism, and which has 
had charismatic leaders who have successfully appealed to lower castes/classes through 
populist programmes. Cross-class political alliances have been established by fairly well- 
institutionalised political parties. Politics is quite clearly not upper caste/class-dominated 
as in (say) MP, or middle caste/class-dominated as in (e.g.) Maharashtra, but the 
DMK/AIADMK regime does have a petit borgeo is rather than working class character. 
Kohli's observation on Madurai suggest that the ADMK became deradicalised, failed to 
build institutional roots (beyond the MGR fan clubs), and failed to deliver on its anti- 
centre, anti-brahman and pro-poor goals, which “slowly brought to the fore a ruler 
elected primarily by virtue of his personal appeal" (1990:182). Similarly, Wasbrook 
views "the AIADMK regime was one of bread (or rice) and circuses (or movies) and in 
broad political terms, might be conceived as a form of Bonapartist or Caeasarian 
democracy. Classically, the bourgeoisie, or the elite of wealth, withdrew from a formal 
positions of control over the state apparatus and the constitutional political process. Not 
only was their direct control no longer necessary for the purposes of capital accumulation 
but their attempt to exercise it provoked resistance and instability. Formal control was 
transferred to (I would rather put it, “was assumed by’] a cadre of professional political 
managers who on the basis of a populist ideology, mollified resistance by turning what 
was left of the state into a welfare agency and by stirring up feelings of patriotism and 
atavism" [Washbrook in Frankel and Rao 1989:258]. 


In conclusion, therefore, there does seem to be a rtrong case for differentiating between 
the political systems of different states in terms of balance of caste/class power, an the 
nature of their party system, and it may be expected that these differences can be shown 
to influence the policy process and the performance of the states. For example, in the 
groups of states where middle caste/classe have been dominant, middle income state 
(according to Datt and Ravallion) like Andhra Pradesh has done better jn poverty 
reduction than Karnataka, and a high income state like Gujarat (probably) better than 
Maharashtra, It seems likely that, in each of the more successful cases, the power of 
locally dominant castes/classes has been challenged to a grater extent. Agricultural 
growth in Karnataka has been slower than in AP, and probably less pro-poor as well 
(lower level of increase in about absorption and lower rates of increase of real wages in 
agriculture). Similar appear to the case of Maharashtra vis-à-vis Gujarat [according to the 
analysis of Blalla 1987]. This reflects the continuing power of local dominant 
castes/classes which can lead to what has been described as 'responsive wage 
deceleration’, or the bidding down of wages by the locally powerful. Andhra Pradesh, 
too, has a more institutionalize party system than does Karnataka, where the party system 
is increasingly fragmented-though it is still dominated by the locally powerful middle 
castes/classes. Unsurprisingly Crook found that decentralization in Karnataka was less 
effective in relations to poverty alleviation than in West Bengal given that the central 
(State) government made no attempt to challenge local power. There has been more party 
competition in Gujarat than in Maharashtra, which may have made rather greater 
responsiveness to the poor (e.g. through the PDS). Where stable, relatively well 
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responsive to the needs and interests of poorer people 
about poverty reduction. 


al system is likely to be more 
, and more effective in bringing 


Notes 


[This paper was written in connection with a collaborative project on “Political System 
and Poverty’, directed by Mick Moore (of the Institute of Development Studies, Sussex 
and James Putzel (of the LSR) for the governance department of the UK department of 


international development, I am grateful to Mick and James for their encouragement of 
my work. ] 


l. Frankel’s masterly analysis of India’s political economy 1947-77 shows how 
accommodation worked and what its effects were [Frankel 1978]. 


N 


In two-volume work Dominance and State Power in Modern India (1989,1990) edited by 
Frankel and Rao, various authors analyze the relations of dominance in this sense, and ‘state 
power” (the excretion of secular authority by individuals appointed or elected to offices of the 
state, who claim legitimacy under the law’). A central theme of the work as a whole concerns 
the decline of ‘dominance’, associated with brhmanism. 


3. There is a lot of variation in terms of the quantity, content and quality of the literature relating 
to different states, which presents a serious problem for exercises such as the present one. 
Very little is available on the politics of Madhay Pradesh, in particular (no articles in the 
Economic and Political Weekly, for example, between commentaries on the 1967 General 
Election and some on the assembly elections of 1993), and not much on Orissa. 


4. Church and others refer to the last censuses which attempted to record population numbers by 
caste categories, those for 1921 and 1931, in working out caste distributions in different parts 
of India. 


5. The concept of ‘backward classes’ is an important one, and is politically alive in India. There 
is a long history of official debate over whether or not members of certain other caste groups 
should be the subjects of positive discriminations- as are the schedule casts-on account of 
their ‘social’ backwardness Artile 340 of the Indian constitutions refers to ‘other backward 
Classes’ who may be eligible for preferential treatment in access to public sector employment 
or so educational institutions and requires they should be identified by a commission 
appointed by the president. When the V. P. Singh government decided, in 1990, to adopt the 
recommendations of the second such Backward Classes Commission there was violent 
protest from members of upper castes, especially and northern India. The extraordinary 
sensitivity surrounding ‘Mandal’ (the name of the chairman of the second commission, 
which came to be applied generally to the recommendations of the report) is in part a 
reflection on the increasing political strength of some of the OBCs. It may also have 
contributed to its developments. One reason for favouring the use of Church’s distinctions 
between ‘middle’ and ‘lower’ cases castes rather than-as is often the case, in political 
commentary in and on India-sing only the category of ‘OBS’s, is precisely that the latter are 
quite clearly differentiated in the way the Church suggested. 


6. 6. A fortiori during the period in which Jayalita leader of the ADMK, was chief minister 
Tamil Nadu after 1991. 
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7. Jenkins argument, developed in the context a discussion about ‘the politics of protecting the 
poor’, in the process of economic reform in Maharashtra, is an interesting one. He suggested, 
"that both the rich and politicians alike, though clearly diverting to themselves a good deal of 
the resources meant for the poor, have something to gain from preserving a system of social 
welfare which has allowed them to control the flow of resources and thereby to shore up their 
wining traditional authority there many be life left yet in the corpse of political 
accomodationism " (1996:200). And no bad thing, either, for the poor of Maharashtra, the 
seems to suggest, stand their best chance of gaining some protection from the effects of 
economic liberalization. There are political pressures in India, in his view, which will tend to 
create the conditions for the type of coalition envisaged by Joan Nelson betiveen ‘some 
among the poor' and those in middling income deciles. 
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Table-1 
Typology of Political Regimes in Different States, Early 1980s | 
Category | Characteristics States 
A Upper caste/class-dominated | Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
.. | Congress regimes + [Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan] 
B Lower castes/classes recruited into | Gujarat, Karnataka, Maharashtra 
[a Congress regimes [?;JH] + [Andhra Pradesh? | 
C Lower  castes/classes strongly | Kerala, West Bengal 
represented in — non-Congress | +[Tamil Nadu ] 
regimes 
D Competition between Congress | Punjab 
and a ‘middle’ caste regional party 
(excluding lower castes/classes?) | 
Notes: 


l. The evidence supporting Chruch’s classification is found in the papers in Wood (ed.)(1984). 

2. have added other states (+[...]), which Church did not consider, in the light mainly of evidence found 
in the relevant chapters in Frankel and Rao’s two-volume work on state politics. ‘Orissa, described in 
detail by Mohanty (1990) as still dominated by brahmanas and Karans (Scribble comparable with 
kayasthas in northern India). 

Rajasthan, dominated by rajputs, as indeed it remains to the present (sce the article by Jenkins 1998 
which show how even the jats in the state, and important ‘middle’ caste in Church’s terms, have been 
kept out of power). 

Madhay Pradesh, is not included in Frankel and Rao’s volumes, perhaps because, as Christopher 
Jaffrelot has noted recently, traditional dominance by princes and upper castes was still not to decline 
in that state at the time at which Frankel- Rao and co-authors were writing, in the mid 1980s-indeed it 
hardly is today [Jffrelot 1998:40]. 


Andhra Pradesh is perhaps more clearly placed in category B than Maharashtra, Andhra polices were 
will still dominated mainly by Reddys, and in some of the coastal districts by Kammas, in a way which 
was comparable with Maratha dominance in Maharashtra. But, Ram Reddy notes, “The Congress Party 
[on Andhar] under the direction of Indiar Gandhi [and her satrap, P.V.Narasimha Rao, as chief 
minister] succeeded to substantial extent in weakening the hold of the rich peasantry over the ‘vote 
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ba ea? . 
of Marma aaa Poor peasants and lanless [this is nalsed in details in the ethnographic account 
ie eii fodere 8) , SO tet yhen Indira Gandhi was defeated nationwide in 1977 after 
E "Be y Tule, “in Andhra Pradesh the Janta Party could cannot make a dent in her hold 
poorer sections, the backward castes and the harijans continued to identify Mrs. Gandhi with 
the poor, while the dominate agriculture castes aligned themselves with the Janta. The congress victor, 
with the support of the weaker sections, indicated an increasing social polarization both along caste 
and class lines” [Reddy in Frankel and Rao, 1989:284]. 
Tamil Nadu: Here the Congress lost control in 1967, ceding power toe the Dravid Munnetrath, 
Kazagham. A regional party which propagated, Tamil cultural nationalism, and which was successful 
in mobilising lower castes against Tamil Nadu’s relatively fragmented dominate castes. 


Punjab: while each of these major states presents a distinctive political history, Punjab arguably been 
distinguished. The structure of dominance around brahmans/kshstriyas which have been distinguished. 
The structure of dominance around brhamans/kshstriyas which prevailed over most of India was not 
strongly developed here, because of the importance of Sikhism. Punjab was also strongly also strongly 
affected by social de reform movements with anti-brahmanical overtones, in the later 19th early 20" 
centuries. So it has not been a state with an "upper cast /class dominated Congress regime. Modern 
Punjab politics are fundamentally influenced by the relations of Sikhs, who are predominant in rural 
parts of the state, and Hindu who, although they only make up a little more than a third of the whole 
population are numerically dominant in urban areas. Politics have been dominated since independence 
by competition between a strong Sikh —based regional party, the Akali Dal, and Congress, both of 
them subject to intense factionalism, with the communist parties and Hindu nationalist Jan Sangh /BJP 
also playing significant roles. It is said that “Elite (Sikh) Jat and dominance under the hegemony of 
successful landowners is one important dimension of the Akali Dal” [ P Wallace in Frankal and Rao 
1990:456]. In terms of Church’s definitions it can be describe as a ‘middle caste dominated party. 
Some Poorer Sikhs, including Sikh artisans, certainly the Sikh Scheduled castes (who make up close to 
30 percent of the population), have generally been inclined to support the Congress, which has also 
been supported by some of the town-based Hindu, other of whom have supported the Jan Sangh/BJP. 
The communist parties have won support from “ marginal (Sikh) farmers rather than landless 
labourers” [P Wallace in Frankle and Rao 1990:446]. The Akali Dal has usually had to pursue a 
strategy of accommodation with Hindus in order to secured hold office, and has commonly entered 
into alliance with the Jan Sangh/BJP (as indeed it has done at the national level within the loose 
coalitions which have kept the BJP in office in central government after the 1998 general elections). 


The effect has been to exclude those who would be referred to in terms of schema proposed here as 
‘lower castes/classes’ from significant political participation; and it though that the movement led by 
Bhindranwale, which brought civil war to the state in the 1980s, appealed to poor Sikhs as well as to 
educated unemployed youth. 

3. Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and Assam, amongst the major states, are not 
considered here. 

Source: Church (1984) 
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Study material 
Towards a Theoretical Framework for the Study Politics in India: Some 
Observations 


Sudha Pai 


While the volume of literature on State Politics in India is steadily growing, few attempts have 
been made to develop a common theoretical framework for the study of "State Politics" separate 
from theoretical frameworks used to study the Indian political System as a whole. Within a 
federal system, the states play an important role, however in India, the study of state politics 
remained largely neglected upto the mid 1960's. The slow growth of interest in happenings in the 
states can be traced to a number of reasons. In 1947, the Centre "created" the states, and a single 
written constitution was framed which treated the country as an organic whole, and which has 
tried to bring a basic uniformity to the system. The Centre had many ways by which the states 
could be controlled due to the interventionist measure granted by our constitution to it, Specially 
President's rule. The existence of a one party dominant system for a long period was an added 
factor frustrating an autonomous growth of state politics. These factors led to most writers in the 
first few decades focussing attention on politics at national level. Moreover, developments since 
1947 have shown that there is no one pattern of politics where the sates are concerned-but many. 
India is a "segmented" polity; happenings in one state do not affect another State!; This lack of 
uniformity makes comparisons and generalizations difficult. In fact some writers have raised the 
question of whether a common theoretical framework is possible, or even desirable. 


In recent years, attention has been more sharply focussed upon the States, as is evident from the 
literature reviewed in this paper. This is a welcome change, because state governments, more 
than the central government are in charge of functions relating to public welfare and the political 
system is so structured that a large part of political activity takes place in the states, This 
underlines the importance of a theoretical framework for the study of state politics. Such a 
framework would provide a direction, a focus and a framework of analysis to the increasing 
research on State Politics which otherwise seem rather isolated. 


For purpose of review the period since Independence can be divided into three phases and 
examined.’ The first phase falling roughly from1950 to the mid 1960s was one of slow beginning 
of interest in political events taking place at the national level. A few pioneering studies, which 
focussed attentions on the States, did take place. The organization of states and linguistic 
problems drew attenton.* A number of elections studies were conducted. The mast important 
being S. V. Kogekar and R. Park's study of the 1951-52 General Elections under the auspices of 
the IPSA and studies of the 1957 mid-term elections in Kerala.’ Kogekar and Park pointed out 
that the states provided a far better level for analysis than the Centre. A systematic study of state 
elections beings, from 1962.° The governmental organizations of many of the states was also 
studies. From the methodological point of view, most studies were conducted under the formal- 
legal approach, which was then dominant. This approach let to many studies, which provided 
excellent descriptions of the formal structures of the politico-administrative system. Since, the 
study of state politics was just beginning; these studies played a useful role. However, the use of 
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mainly the formal-legal method precluded study of the actual functioning of state governments 
and political processes in the states. Many important political changes in the states were largely 
ignored and could not be explained within the framework of analysis adopted. Moreover, 
scholars did not try to interrelate important developments in the states; rather political 
phenomena were studied in isolation. For example, the report of the States Reorganization 
Committee, entry of new groups into the Congress party, increasing regional aspirations, etc. 
were not taken into consideration in many early studies on elections in the states. A few writers 
did look at political processes in the states, though in a largely descriptive pattern, Rajni Kothari 
had developed his framework of "One-party dominance" but it was not applied to states." During 
this phase we also find that some areas were hardly touched upon at all, such as leadership 
patterns in the states, decision-making processes in the various branches of the state government, 
economic disparities between and within states etc. This was because it was a’ phase when 
attention was focussed largely upon state politics and the fact that political activity at the state 
level is different and shaped by its immediate environment had not been fully appreciated. 


The second phase beings with the political change in 1967, which drew the attention of scholars, 
but its real beginnings date from an all-India Seminar on State Politics in Jaipur in December 
1965. The papers of this seminar were published in State Politics in India edited by Iqbal 
Narain.® This marks the beginning of a systematic study of state politics. Mention must also be 
made of Myron Wiener's edited volume State Politics is India published around the same time.” 
The importance of these volumes lies in the fact they provided a starting point. A history of the 
formation of many states, patterns of leadership and social stratification etc.; state party system, 
patterns of leadership and social stratification etc. were focussed on in detail for the first time. 
These proved useful for further research. 


Iqbal Narain presented a three-dimensional approach to studying state politics-contextual, 
structural and operative-within a systemic perspective. It was not expected tobe a complete 
theoretical framework, but rather an approach which researchers could follow and where by the 
study of state politics would grow. Myron Weiner's book grew out of the work of the Committee 
on State Politics in India, a group under the larger Committee on South Asia. Hence this volume 
is part of the effort in 1960s to understand political developments in New States in Asia and 
Africa. The study also seeks to apply comparative methods to the analysis of political units 
within a single system, just as the New States were compared and analysed. Each state was hence 
both treated as a total system in itself and a constituent unit of a larger system. In this way a 
comparison of patterns of political development also functioning within a larger common unit 
would be possible. However, no common framework was used by all contributors to the volume 
hence, comparison was not possible. Weiner felt that it was too early a study and hence 
inappropriate to impose a common framework. A more important limitation however was that 
the common variables mentioned by Wiener-political stability, political integration, participation 
and types of participatory changes etc., are also borrowed from the political development 
approach. Hence his framework was primarily meant for describing and analysing some pre- 
conceived aspects of political change and the variables are not derived from a study of political 
processes in the Indian states. Nevertheless these two volumes provided useful data and 
analytical insights which researchers could follow-up. 
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A major characteristic of the literature during this second phase which lasts upto the early 1970s 
is that while attention is now focussed upon the states, they are viewed as sub-systems within a 
larger system and as existing on the "periphery" and contributing to all-India trends and patterns 
of politics. This is true both of the general literature during this period and of the attempts made 
to explain the major political change which occurred in 1967. Rather than attempting to 
understand what this change would mean where the states were concerned most explanations and 
theoretical generalization were pitched at the central level. Rajani Kothari's developmental model 
tried to explain the "shift" within the system of one party dominance as part of the ongoing 
process of political change in India and Iqbal Narina's concept of 'polarized pluralism" provide 
two excellent examples. In the electoral change, coalitions governments, and new alignments of 
forces in the states in 1967 were ‘fitted in" a part of a larger systemic change. 


Kothari over many of his writings developed in the 1960s his concept of "one party domiance".!° 
He visualized a single Indian party system in which state party systems did not exist outside but 
were part of it. The dominance of the Congress at the state level upto 1967 is explained in terms 
of this ability to adapt to change, its highly developed skill in managing internal conflict and 
mobilization at the local level and also because it was not a monolithic structure, but could 
aggregate the demands of a highly differentiated following. It was only when this consensus 
broke down that state parties was able to take advantage and cut into the strength of the 
Congress. But by 1969 it was apparent that the result was party fragmentation and not a true 
multi-party system. By 1972 the Congress under Mrs. Gandhi forged a new economic and class- 
based consensus at the national level which made regional, linguistic and parochial alignments 
irrelevant. Hence Kothari held that that electoral politics, the shape of party systems and political 
processes in the states could be shaped by changes at the national level. Iqbal Narain's theme also 
put state party system into the all-India party system.'’ Hence no "independent political space" 
was accorded in the 1960s to political happenings in the states. 


This emphasis on national politics is also seen in many early writings on Regionalism. 
Regionalism and the search for regional identities was seen as incompatible with national 
integration and transformation and dissolution of traditional ties and parochial values as essential 
for the emergence of a modern nations. In the 1970s, looking at regionalism from the 
"periphery", studies portray a far better realisation of the factors underlying regionalism and 
regional movements. i 


Many type of empirical studies are seen in the 1960s. Since the shift to empiricism coincided 
with the major electoral change in 1967 in the states, it led to a number of voting behaviour 
studies. From 1962 onwards, voting behaviour studies had begun to appear. Rajni Kothari 
reduced his developmental framework into a research design, which formed the basis of many 
voting behaviour studies conducted by the Centre for Study of Developing Studies. In this party 
system, electoral behaviour and political development were seen as inter-related. Some of these 
ideas were published in Part I of the volume, Context of Electoral Change in India: General 
Elections 1967,?. However these deal with the relations of elections to the larger political 
processes at the national level, it is only in part II that a survey of the states is provided. Voting 
behaviour studies threw light on different patterns of voting behaviour in differing political and 
socio-economic levels of participation and contextual factors. Hence they added to our 
understanding of state power. However, voting behaviour studies have not been conducted 
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regularly over a number of state elections. They were rather isolated attempts, which: merely 
explained how particular phenomenon such as feudal values, urbanization, literacy, political 
consciousness etc. operating in state influenced elections. Hence, most studies remained isolated 
empirical exercises, which did not contribute to a general theory of state politics. 

The 1967 elections led to many General Election studies and aggregate data analysis studies. The 
general studies were largely descriptive and provided a macro-perspective of the electoral 
process. ? However they provided a lot of the data on which more sophisticated analysis was 
possible. In the 1967 elections we find general studies of state elections for the first time with 
state-wise survey of the electoral process. They also give us a picture of emerging power patterns 
and political participation in the states. Elections are not treated as isolated events but as part of 
the ongoing developmental process in the state. Aggregated data analysis studies were few in this 
phase and focussed largely on the relationship between ethnic factors- specially caste-and other 
potential influences such as party organization and patronage, personal influence on individual 
and group voting behaviour Many have been instrumental in underlining the importance of caste 
and caste coalitions; in contrast party policies and ideologies were found to have a lesser 
appeal. 6 However the methods used in aggregate data analysis have also been subjected to 
criticism, specially the arbitrary selection of geographical units, in-appropriate statistic tool and 
socio-economic variables." 


A number of empirical studies on "political elites" as "legislative elites" in the various states 
were also conducted. These studies provided useful data on the socio-economic back-ground of 
members of the state-legislative assemblies and often Cabinets, changes in the age and attitude of 
members, their perceptions of developments in India, etc. They also pointed to the entry of new 
social groups into politics as reflected it their increasing numbers 1 in state legislative assemblies 
which became an important point of entry into politics in the 1960.5 A comparative analysis of 
these studies also shows how this process operated faster in some states and more slowly in 
others. However, these studies do not connect these finding to larger political processes 
responsible for creating different patterns of leadership in different states. Factors such as the 
rise of agrarian interests, emergence of strong regional identities, changing patterns of 
recruitment into party's etc. are not taken into consideration. 


The defeat of the Congress party in 1967 in many states and the subsequent political changes led 
to studies on coalition government, defections, factionalism, state party system etc.?. These 
studies described what was happening in the states due to the breakdown of the single louem 
party and were studies generated largely due to the political change in 1967. Many institutional 
studies of the role of state Chief Ministers. Governors etc. are also seen." The importance of 
caste in politics -specially its role in the states-is seen in the works of Andre Beteille and Rajni 
Kothari. Thus this was a phase when a large number of empirical studies were conducted, but 
from which no general theoretical framework regarding state politics emerged. The states were 
also still viewed as parts of a large system. 


The third phase beginning from the early 1970s shows a number of important changes. In the 
1970s and 1980s there has been a shift in focus from the national to the state level, which has 
conceded to the state an independent "political space" within the Indian political system. A 
number of studies of particular states which provide a comprehensive history of the state, 
institutional structure, political processes, elections, economic development and often even local 
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government have appeared. Sharma and Reddy's study on Andhra Pradesh and A.P Padhi's on 
Orissa are two good examples.” Beside these political processes in different states have received 
attention. After the 1972 elections, general studies on election in individual states have also 
emerged which though descriptive yet provide much information about electoral issues, entry of 
new groups into politics, the socio- economic context in which elections take place etc. They are 
useful for future research on state politics.” Voting behaviour studies with a special focus on a 
particular social group or area have also been undertaken.** Many sophisticated data analysis 
studies have been made which provided rich insights into state party systems, their interaction 
with society and level of institutionalization, the effect of the processes of modernization on 
electoral politics, parties and votin; r patter ns, etc. Hence they are really a study of state politics as 
seen through the electoral Process.) " An attempt has also been made to compare states in terms of 
voting and electoral outcome.”° However, there have been no studies of state elections which are 
evaluative in nature and look at the implications of the electoral process for the working of the 
states. 


State parties and party systems have also been focussed upon much more in this phase. Two 
types of studies are seen -studies on the Congress Party in the states and regional based non- 
Congress parties. Though studies on the Congress Party had been carried on earlier, these were 
limited to a few states such as U.P or Bihar." Early studies of regional parties such as Baldev R. 
Nayar's Minority Politics in Punjab or Hardgrave's study on the Dravidian movement primarily 
emphasized on the stresses and strains in federal relationship between the union and the states. 
However in more recent years, studies which look at the working of parties within a state and its 
impact on politics, have been undertaken. Many of these studies look at the regional parties as 
the end product of regional and other socio-economic processes such as caste, agrarian change, 
economic disparities etc. or in some caste, parochial or particular interests which in the hands of 
opportunistic politicians, case and traditional leaders have acquired prominence in new 
circumstances.” The question of what impact the rise of different regional parties has had on the 
Indian party system as a whole and how it has loosened the centralized federal structure has also 
been explored, though more such studies are required.?? 


'The increase in the volume of literature on state politics has also led to focus on areas, which 
were comparatively neglected earlier. Studies on leadership patterns in the states, interaction of 
caste and politics, are examples of such areas. Attempts have been made to understand the rise of 
new groups," interests" and individuals in the larger context of social and political changes 
taking place which have produced different patterns in different states. Caste too is no longer 
viewed as acting alone, but the complex inter-penetration of caste, class and power hierarchies 
and its differential manifestations in urban and rural politics have been studied. This shows that 
the importance of the inter-relationship between various political processes taking place in each 
state has been realized, and the study of any phenomena is no longer "compartmentalized" i.e. 
studies in isolation. This represents an important theoretical advance over the earlier period. 


Comparative studies which compare states in terms of common political processes and problems, 
the "capacities" of different state Sov essa or "regimes." to deal with specific problems etc., 
have also appeared in the 1980s. They attempt to explain how states are functioning both 
within the larger system and meeting their challenges. Such studies enable us to see the 
peculiarities of each state as well as allow comparative interpretation. 
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This brief review of studies during the third i.e. the current phase shows that many different 
types of studies have been undertaken in the 1980s. There is no one method or approach, which 
seems to be dominant in the study of state politics. This is because of a larger shift in the study of 
Indian politics which in the late 1970s entered into what might be described as a post-behavioral 
phase. In this phase the earlier consensus on tools, concepts and methods to be used for studying 
Indian political reality broke down. This has had an impact on state politics. 


Earlier empirical studies-on elections for example-have not been followed up. During the 1980s 
there have hence been no attempts to develop any common theoretical framework or put forward 
any means-level generalizations about the functioning of the states as a whole, although the need 
for such a theoretical framework is stressed in most studies.’ Isolated studies which are not 
followed up or pursued over a period of time do not generate theory. Thus, inspite of the 
advances over the earlier phases, the gap between particularized observations and a general 
theoretical framework still remains. However, it is possible to assess how for existing works has 
contributed towards the building of such a framework. Y 


For the building of a theoretical framework two types of studies are required. Firstly, each state 
and the particular political processes taking place within it need to be studied, such studies are 
important because although they are largely historical-cum-descriptive and not analytical they 
provide the base for more sophisticated analysis later.*4 These can be described as "case-studies", 
As we have seen the number of such studies on various states have been increasing but the 
existing data on states is "uneven", i.e. there are states on which very little work had been done. 
This case-study method can be seen as the first step towards a theoretical framework. 


The second stage would then be comparative studies of various political processes, institutions, 
economic changes, the capacities of state governments to carry out their function etc. These are 
fewer in number, but increasing and they represent an advance over a purely case study method. 
Such studies could different cover political processes within a broad loose framework in order to 
allow study of both the specific features of each state, and the common characteristics it shares 
with others. Thus both 'vertical" i.e. studies of particular states and "horizontal" studies i.e. 
comparative studies of particular states and could lead to broad generalizatión about the 
functioning of particular phenomena, such as political parties, elections, state organs etc. at the 
state level. These various studies are complimentary and overlapping. Theoretical and empirical 
studies need to proceed together. Only when many such studies take place that an over-all theory 
of "State Politics" is feasible. 
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Approaches to the Study of State Politics 

Prof. P.C. Mathur 
As an intellectual focus of academic enquiry, 'State Politics' is a recent entrant in the 
Political Science firmament in India. Political Science has been, of course, pre-eminently 
occupied with the problematic of the State, but the term state incorporated under the rubric 
‘State Politics’, has to be sharply distinguished from the usual connotations and denotations 
of this term which has dominated the centuries-old history of political thought. The idea of 
the State has evolved, essentially, as a metaphysical concept to prescribe the norms (or the 
forms) of political order in on-going human societies. No doubt, attempts have been made, 
from time to time, to spell out the empirical referents of the state concept, but the 
discipline of Political Science has yet to put forth any systematic account of the nature, 
texture and structure of the State which can be subjected to empirical investigations by the 
standard canons of the Scientific Method. The word State, as it is being used in the case of 
the term 'State Politics’, is, on the other hand, a purely descriptive term which gives it an 
empirical status in a discipline which is overwhelmingly non-empirist frame-work of 
Political Science studies as a University-based discipline which in India is dominated by 
teaching rather than empirical research designed to understand changing political 
realities. | 

II 

In the modern world, the meta-physical entity known as the State has been increasingly 
endowed with physical attributes and the term state has, gradually come to be applied to 
human collectivities endowed with a given set of characteristics, the most commonly 
agreed upon set of attributes of state-hood being Population, Territory, Government and 
Sovereignty. Leaving aside the complexities and imponderables (about which Political 
Scientists are fully conscious) involved in defining each of these four elements, the 
foregoing proposition implies that the empirical referents of the meta-physical concept of 
the state are to be found in terms of these four elements viz. Population, Territory, 
Government and Sovereignty so that any existent entity (i.e. whose existence can be 
verified by scientific investigation) which possesses all the four attributes (or elements) is 
a State. For a long time Political Scientist have been operating with some such definition 
of the State and this conception has been carried over into the sub-fields of Law, 
Diplomacy and International Relations with the result that the modern man has become 
quite accustomed to use the term State as if it refers to some concrete entity characterized 
by the above-mentioned (or their isotopic variations) set of elements and / or attributes. 
While the term State is finding increasing use for designating empirically existent entities, 
Political Scientists have themselves been all along quite uneasy with such a usage on 
account of the obvious fact that whatever be the elements and/or attributes that one 
chooses as the fundamental constituents of the State one can never hope to do away with 
such non-physical (or non-physically definable) ingredients as Government or 
Soverignty.” Sovereignty, for example, is regarded as the since-qua-non of the State in the 
modern (post-Wesphalian) world, but in the entire range of Political Science literature no 
definition of Sovereignty is available which can be regarded as universal or amenable to 
universal agreement; the same is the case with the concept of Government for which so far 
no Social Scientist has been able to propose a definition which can be subjected to 
empirical investigation and verifications in terms of the standard scientific methods. The 
disillusionment of the empirically oriented Political Scientists with the State concept has 
been, in fact, so great that with the dawn of the second half of the twentieth century the 
term itself is going out of currency in the Political Science literature although the proposed 
substitutes (e.g." political system") do not necessarily command general acceptance. 
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The world-wide tendency of real-life actors to appropriate analytical concepts and terms 
developed by thinkers and philosophers for purposes of intellectual investigations in order 
to designate some actual (or supposed to be actual) entities or institutions, finds its 
paradigmatic manifestations in the case of the constitution framed by — the Constituent 
Assembly of India during 1946-1949 which established the Republic of India on January 
26, 1950. In the Constitution of India the word State, in its singular or plural form, occurs 
in a number of Articles within varying contexts which may be roughly classified as 
follows: 

(a) State as a collective noun for a conglomerations of various territorial (as well as non- 

territorial) entities including states as in (b) below; 
(b) State as physically delimited territorial entities. 


The Constitution of India, thus, employs the term State in two entirely different senses. In 
one sense (e.g. Article 1 and other related provisions) the Constitution of India provides 
that a) India shall be a Union of States; (b) the territory of India shall comprise of the 
territory of the States, and (c) the territories of the States shall be specified in the 
Constitutions itself. Leaving aside the Parliament's power to admit or establishs new 
states, according to the provisions of the Constitutions of India 3, the entity called "India" 
is defined, empirically speaking, only in terms of territorial referents and the term chosen 
for territorial aggregations is the territory of the states and the territory of India (which as 
per Article 1 the Constitution "shall be a Union of States") is simply a sum-total of the 
territories of the States and the territories of the union territories plus territories included 
under the provisions of Article 3Cc. 


The other sense in which the term State occurs in the Constitution of India is, of course, 
much more well-known viz. Article 12 which states that, "Unless the context otherwise 
requires, "The State" includes the Government and Parliament of India and the 
Government and Legislature of each of the State and all local or other authorities within 
the territory of India or under the control of the government of India". Leaving aside the 
proviso regarding the authorities under the control of the Government India, we get the 
following list of the constituents of "the State" according to Article 12: 

(1) Government of India, (2) Parliament of India, (3) State Government, (4)State 

Legislatures, (5) Local Authorities, (6) Other Authorities. 


Further, the text of the Article 12 of the Constitution itself uses "the State" as a single 
expression, puts it under double inverted commas and employs capitals for the first letter 
of the second word viz. State and, thus seeks to define "the State". This definition of "the 
State", obviously, has nothing in common with the definition of India as a "unions of 
states" and the specification of the territory of this union (viz. India) in terms of the 
aggregations of the territories of the ‘States’. In fact, the definition of "the State" in Article 
12 sub-sumes the states as defined in Article 1-3 and lumps them together with a variety of 
institutions under a single category for the sole purpose of spelling out certain other 
provisions of the Constitution. 


The foregoing exegesis of the 1950 Constitution of India has been undertaken primarily 
with the view to establish that the subject matter of our academic enquiry into 'State 
politics’ possesses an empirical referent defined by the Constitution of India and has 
nothing to do with the philosophical analyses of the nature, genesis and teleology of the 
State which has been the primary focus of political philosophy down the ages. We 
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definitely want to highlight this point for two reasons. In the first place, the discipline of 
Political Science has yet to imbibe the traditions of undertaking empirical research into 
existent and /or on-going political entities but the second (and, in our opinion, the more 
important) reason is that we are conscious of the fact the researchers investigating into 
empirically-defined or self-defined entities face the tremendous substantive as well as the 
methodological risk of the entity under security itself becoming non-existent. 


IV 

Empiricism (i.e. the study of existent phenomenon by methods and techniques which are 
dependent upon the use of human sense-organs in a way that the conclusions arrived at are 
capable of a sub-stantial measure of inter-subjective argreement between different 
observers) is claimed (as a counter-weight to the Behaviouralists' assertion that Political 
Science has been, traditionally, a non-empirical academic discipline devoted to 
speculations, intuitive prescriptions and a priori generalizations) have been a part of the 
academic tradition of political analysis as early as Aristotle who is reported to have 
collected and analyzed a number of constitutions as a foundation for his political 
philosophy. Without going into the details of the number and nature of the constitutional 
documents actually collected by Aristotle or the nature and scope of the analytical 
treatment to which be subjected the constitutions he was able to collect, we would like to 
stress that recently the Aristotelian approach to the study of Comparative Government has 
been increasingly re-designated as the study of Comparative Political Institutions 
signifying a discernible shift of emphasis from comparisons across a range of constitutions 
to institutions-wise comparisons across a range of constitutions. 


Approaches to the Study of Comparative Constitutions 

The basic approach to the study of Comparative Constitutions has been (at any rate in 
Indian Universities) to select five or six specific constitutions and undertake a detailed 
textual analysis supplemented by whatever factual information about their actual working 
is available in the standard textbooks. The constitutions usually selected for study are 
designated as "Major Constitutions of the World', but it would, perhaps, be equally (or 
even more) appropriate to designate them as the ‘Constitutions of the Major Countries of 
the World', because the standard list of the constitutions taken up for study usually 
pertains to the following countries viz. United Kingdom, United States of America, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, France and Switzerland; in most cases the actual study 
follows this enumerative sequence. Following the enactment of the Constitution of India in 
1950, India was quickly added to the foregoing list in most Indian Universities, but, more 
recently, an attempt is being made to recast the list and, in some Universities, the range of 
the study of comparative constitutions has been expanded to include one or more countries 
like People's Republic of China, Yugoslavia or Pakistan. However, whatever the changes 
with respect to number and identity of the constitutions taken up for study, the basic 
approach has remained virtually unaltered; viz. using the text of the respective 
constitutions to carry out comparisons as typified in such well-known texts as Munro, 
Herman Finer, and Ogg and Zink etc. 


The study of 'comparative constitutions' is, however, under-going a gradual transformation 
under the impact of empirically oriented scholars who are not satisfied with the 
methodology of using the constitution of a given country as a unit of analysis, but who 
would like to carry out political comparision in terms of the structure and performance of 
the actual institutions, obtaining in various countries of the world. One form of this 
gradual metamorphosis is represented by the work of such scholars as Carl J. Freidrich, J. 
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Blondel, S. E. Finer and others who have sought to shift the focus of academic enquiry to 
specific political institutions as the unit of analysis which enables one to extend the range 
of comparisons to any number of Constitutions (or countries) as contrasted with the earlier 
emphasis on "Major Constitutions" which restricted the range of comparision to the 
selected constitutions only. 


A major radical transformation is the study of "Comparative Constitutions' has, thus, been, 
wrought by the advent of a new sub-field of academic enquiry viz. 'Comparative Politics' 
which, to be sure, overlaps a great deal with the sub-filed labeled as 'Comparative 
Constitutions' but which also departs radically from the traditional methods and concepts 
of comparative political analysis. While a host of scholars have contributed to the growth 
of the sub-field called' Comparative Politics', the most important break-through may be 
said to have been the publication of Politics of Developing Areas in 1960 edited by 
Almond and Coleman followed by the publication of Comparative Politics : A 
Development Approach written by Prof. Gabriel, A Almond and G. Bingham Powell." In a 
sense, the Almond-Coleman volume totally discarded the constitution as a unit of analysis 
and prompted scholars to undertake empirical studies (including comparative studies) as to 
which specific structures were performing what specific functions in a given political 
system. Thus, the Almond-Powell volume sought to provide a basis for comparision of 
political systems; this line of analysis was carried forward by them in Comparative 
Politics: System, Process and Policy published in 1978 and revised substantially later on.” 


V 

Taking into account the fact that roughly similar politico-territorial entities like the 
"Provinces" or "States' have been in existence for over one and a half a century in India, it 
is rather surprising to find that almost no attempts have been made, so far, to systemically 
study the empirical political processes, institutions or behavioral patterns obtaining in such 
sub-units. Thus, whether one looks for systematic studies on ‘Provincial Politics' in pre- 
1947 era or 'State Politics' in post- 1947 period, one comes across only a few stray pieces 
few of which can claim to be a systematic enquiry, let alone the question of adopting the 
scientific method of enquiry into empirical political realities. In fact, so extreme is the 
scarcity of studies in this field that no scholar has even tried to enquire into the reasons for 
the poverty of research in an area which should have, on account of the theoretical 
orientations of the Political Scientists, suffered from surfeit of studies rather than being not 
even recognized as a legitimate sub-area of Political Science studies. 


It is, indeed, amazing that sub-units like Provinces and States have continued to exist in 
India for such a long time without attracting the attention of academic scholars in a 
discipline (viz. Political Science) which has a long tradition of comparative analysis of 
roughly similar political system. Under the various pre-1947 Government of India Acts 
and the 1950 Constitution of India a number of politico-territorial entities with a well- 
defined set of legal-formal characteristics have been operating in the Indian sub-continent 
for over one century and one would have expected the Political Scientists well-versed in 
the field of 'Comparative Constitutions! to have extended the scope of comparative 
political analysis to the structure and performance of these sub-units also. All the key 
conditions for application of the 'Comparative Method' to political analysis were, clearly, 
satisfied by the 'pre-1947' 'Provinces' and 'post-1950 "States', but the first major systematic 
study in this field was published only in the sixties and that too exogeneously as a result of 
the initiative taken by an "informal group" of U.S.scholars.* 
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Why were studies of 'State Politics ' or 'Provincial Politics' in the Indian context not under 
taken prior to the above mentioned academic initiative which was actually set in motion 
by two seminars at the University of Chicago (April 1961) and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (in 1964) in U.S.A.? These questions can be addressed to two sets of 
scholars viz. A) Those who claim to belong to the academic discipline known as Political 
Science and (b) those who belong to other Social Science disciplines which also claim to 
make a study of 'politics' or the political aspects of the subject-matter under their 
investigation. 


This differentiation is essential because, in out view, 'State Politics' as a separate sub-area 
of academic has been enriched more by the latter group of scholars rather than the scholars 
who would like to be formally designated as Political Scientists. As one of the explanatory 
postulates to resolve this problem, we would like to put forward the thesis that this was so 
mainly because Political Scientists were, till recently, primarily engaged in study of the 
History of Political Thought (H.P.T.) or studies relating to "Comparative Constitutions’ 
and neither of these traditions is conducive to development of an intellectual impulse to 
carry out systematic investigations of empirical political realities either at the level of the 
sovereign state or at the level of infra-sovereign sub-units of sovereign-states. While the 
metaphysical and non-empirical (even, at times, anti-empirical) overtones of the H.P.T.- 
tradition in Political Science need no elaboration, the failure of Political Scientists to 
extend the comparative method to study the structure and performance of infra-sovereign 
sub-units of sovereign-states needs a more detailed probe, specially in the Indian context. 


Vni 

There is no doubt that Political Scientists in India have been trained to study the 
similarities and dis-similarities of selected political systems right from the advent of the 
academic discipline of Political Science in the Indian Universities. On purely a priori 
grounds, therefore, one can argue that an academic trained to carry out comparisons 
between comparable political systems would be equipped with sufficient internal 
intellectual motivation to extend the range of the comparative method ( by applying it) to 
more and more political systems which can be characterized as comparable. One may, in 
this context, further argue that the pre-1947 provinces and post-1950 states in India are 
“political systems" which possess enough similarities and dissimilarities to attract the 
attention of academic scholars interested in comparative analysis of political systems. The 
foregoing propositions, however, have remained only logical indicators of academic 
possibilities and, in actual reality, Political Scientists in India have, more or less, ignored 
the (theoretical) temptations of extending the frontiers of comparative political analysis to 
the political systems of the pre-1947 provinces and post-1950 states in India. 


Apathy Towards Study of Sub-Sovereign Units 

Reviewing the literature on State Politics in pre-and post-1947 India, Sushil Kumar noted 
that ‘Indian scholars were, for long, apathetic towards the study of state politics’, but he 
failed to pin-point the intellectual blinkers which were responsible for “insufficient 
appreciation of state politics as a significant field of inquiry"? While Sushil Kuamr 
ascribed the apathy of Indian scholars (he had in mind mainly the scholars belonging to 
the academic discipline of Political Science) to the “general backwardness of political 
science in the country” which is merely a contingent explanation (in the sense that it 
explains the paucity of studies in the field of State Politics in one particular country at a 
given point of time) which does not enable us to account for the over-all failure of 
Political Science scholars to develop the study of political systems of infra-sovereign sub- 
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units of sovereign-states. After all, 'Political Science’ has developed a corpus of theories 
and techniques for comparative study of one type of political systems (viz. ‘comparative 
constitutions’) and there must be some general explanation for the contingent fact that 
these theories and techniques have not been applied to other types of political systems. In 
our opinion, the ‘Political Scientist’ apathy towards ‘State Politics’ is rooted not in the 
“general backwardness of Political Science” in this or that country, but springs from the 
well-developed intellectual fixations of Political Scientists towards one type of political 
systems to which alone they are trained to apply the word “political systems” and which 
they regard as the main (if not only) legitimate focus of academic enquiry viz. sovereign 
politico-territorial entities i.e. sovereign-states. 


We have already noted that the ‘constitutions’ picked up for political analysis by students 
of comparative constitutions are, invariably, constitutions of sovereign states and the 
intellectual approach which insists on expanding the scope and range of the discipline to 
analyses the ‘constitutions’ of not-sovereign politico-territorial entities (as well as non- 
sovereign non-politico-territorial entities) is facing considerable resistance as far as being 
recognized as a legitimate sub-field of Political Science is concerned. This is so not only 
in India (where one may continently regard Political Science as being backward for under- 
developed), but all over the world including sovereign-states whose constitutions seek to 
institutionalize a variety of infra-sovereign politico-territorial entities. Political Scientists, 
in other words, have, all over the world, adopted an intellectual approach which gives 
primacy to certain types of politico-territorial entities and other politico-territorial entities, 
(even though they may be almost identical) are not only given scant or subsidiary 
attention, but are actually regarded as belonging to an altogether different class. The hall- 
mark of ‘Political Scientists’ classification or criterion of eligibility is, of course, the 
much-discussed concept of sovereignty so that only those politico-territorial entities are 
considered suitable for political analysis which posses (or claim to posses) sovereignty. No 
doubt, sovereignty is one of the most controversial concepts in political theory and much 
of the controversy actually revolves around the empirical indicators of sovereignty, but 
this controversy only serves to reinforce the traditional reluctance of Political Science- 
based students of comparative constitutions to extend the range of their enquiry to 
politico-territorial entities whose claim to sovereignty is either doubtful or non-existent. 


Politico-territorial entities like states or provinces or districts or counties or cantons or 
communes or Panchayats do not, ex-definitio, posses (or claim to posses) the hall-marks(s) 
of sovereignty, but, apart from the fact that they are infra-sovereign, they resemble the 
sovereignty-possessing politico-territorial entities in most respects. Conventional wisdom 
of the Political Scientists, (specially those involved in the study of comparative 
constitutions), would, however, reject the foregoing proposition (viz. infra-sovereign 
politico-territorial entities bear a close resemblance to sovereignty-possessing politico- 
territorial entities) thereby leading to a near-total neglect of the applications of the theories 
and techniques of political analysis to such infra-sovereign politico-territorial entities. As 
we have already argued, Political Science is an academic discipline which is heavily over- 
laden with the study of metaphysical concepts in the classical traditions of philosophy and 
the only intellectual contact that Political Scientists conventionally make with concrete 
empirical political realities is through the study of comparative constitutions and we have 
just shown that the attention of students of comparative constitutions is almost exclusively 
focused on only one type of empirical reality viz. the constitutions of sovereign states. 
This enables us to arrive at a general explanation regarding the failure or Political 
Scientists, all over the world, to develop appropriate theories and techniques for the study 
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of infra-sovereign politico-territorial entities which, almost invariably, exist within every 
sovereign-state and, in some cases, may be regarded as pre-existent ie existing before the 
given sovereign entity came into existence. 


IX 

The under-development of the sub-discipline of State Politics is, therefore, rooted not in 
the state of development or under-development of Political Science in one country or the 
other but, on the contrary, it is inherent in the traditional intellectual approach of Political 
Scientists which places a heavy emphasis on the study of only one type of politico- 
territorial entity viz. sovereign-states. Thus, we find that it is not only the study of ‘State 
Politics’ in India which is under-developed; studies in the field of Local Politics (or 
‘Local Government and Politics’ are deficient and/or underdeveloped not only in the 
context of India but also other countries including countries whose constitutions are 
invariably taken up for in-depth study all over the world. Thus, politico-territorial entities 
sub-sumed under the general title of *Local Bodies' exist in nearly all the sovereign-states 
of the world and such politico-territorial entities have been in existence for quite a long 
time in at least three (viz. U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and Switzerland) sovereign-states which are 
invariably included in the Political Science curriculum for study and research. Yet, while 
the studies (and, therefore, the theories, testable hypotheses and research techniques) in the 
field of comparative constitutions have proliferated at an accelerating rate, the corpus of 
Systematic knowledge about State Politics and/or Local Politics remains underdeveloped 
even with regard to the sovereign states subjected to detailed political analysis by Political 
Scientists for a long time. 


The neglect of ‘State Politics’ and /or “Local Politics’ by Political Scientists is, therefore, 
a direct consequences of the intellectual foundation of the discipline of Political Science as 
it has evolved (over a long period of time) mainly as an academic discipline focussed on 
philosophical speculations (including prescriptive stipulations), which become empirically 
relevant only in the case of politico-territorial entities characterized by sovereignty. 


X 

Since the dawn of twentieth century the literature on ‘Indian Government and Politics' is 
burgeoning, but, as yet, only a handful of academic scholars have made an attempt to 
propound “‘broad-gauge” theoretical generalizations based on all-India empirical data. No 
doubt, an impressively large number of academics have been engaged, on a whole-time 
basis, in the study and research in the field of Political Science in India, but their 
combined output has been quite negligible in terms of systematic and /or scientific studies 
of the political phenomenon in the empirical context of India whether one looks at the pre- 
1947 era or the years following the end of the Pax Britannica in the Indian sub-continent. 
The result is that nearly forty years after the emergence of the Republic of India as a 
sovereign-state, Political Scientists are not in a position to present a ‘holistic’ profile of 
what one may call ‘Indian politics” as distinguished from the models of politics obtaining 
in other sovereign-states in the community of nations. 


True, Political Scientists, Indians as well as non-Indians, have over, the last fifty years or 
more , built up an imposing library of studies relating to (A) legal-formal aspects of 
India’s constitutional development and (b) historical-descriptive accounts of the struggle 
for freedom carried out by a dedicated band of political actors, but both the types of 
studies are not only confined to a narrow time-band (roughly speaking, they span, at the 
most, 200 years) but are characterized by non-empirical theoretical approach which places 
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a very high premium on analysis of legal-formal documents rather than first-hand 
investigations into the on-going political processes of change and continuity in a country 
marked by an extraordinary amount of continuity as well as changes in all the dimensions 
of its life over the period of at least two to three thousand years." In. an ancient country 
like India where the masses (as well as their political masters) are still largely tradition- 
directed, a detailed study of the pattern of *Constitutional Development" over the last 100 
or 150 years can only amount to mere scratching of the surface even in so far as the study 
of the “constitutions” of India is concerned, let alone the much larger question relating to 
the structure of political processes operating in the Indian society within the constitutional 
framework provided by a series of legal-formal documents. 


Detailed studies of the patterns of persistence and change in the Indian polity over a period 
of 2-3 thousand years are, however, a very distant target for Political Scientis who are, as 
yet, not equipped even to analyze the empirical processes of Indians politics over 
relatively shorter time-horizons and smaller territorial areas. The non-empirical focus of 
political analysis adopted by Political Scientists with respect to India can be easily 
discerned by a critical scrutiny of the impressive amount of the literature normally 
classified under the title “Indian Government and Politics". In fact, the nomenclature 
“Indian Government and Politics" is a fairly recent coinage and, even now, a more 
commonly used title for these studies is either “Constitutional Development of India" or 
"Indian Constitutional Law" thus clearly betraying the historic-legal origins and 
characteristics of this mode of study. The advent of British political supremacy in India 
initiated a series of far-reaching “change-chains” in the political life of India and one of 
the most important changes wrought by the British political paramountcy in India was, no 
doubt, the introduction of the practice of embodiment of codes of political conduct into 
legal-formal documents which, ultimately, led to the adoption of a written document 
styled as the “Constitution of India.” Under British paramountcy, therefore, India became 
one of the most important countries of the world to enter the main-stream of 
“constitutionalism” which has been a perennial theme of academic study in Political 
Science, but neither the inculcation of “Constitutionalism” by a given body of people nor 
the adoption of a written document styled as a Constitution (the two conditions mentioned 
here do not, as the case of U.K. clearly demonstrates, necessarily go together) should deter 
and/or debar Political Scientists from looking at empirical behaviour and values of the 
people theoretically presumed to be acting in accordance with an unwritten (but, 
nevertheless, invariant) constitutional philosophy or a written constitutional document 
imposing a set of legal-formal norms. 


However, while Social Scientists belonging to disciplines like Economics, Sociology and 
Psychology have been making use of a number of scientific tools and techniques of 
research methodology for collection and interpretation of data, the Political Scientists, 
resistance to the adoption of empirical modes of research has been reinforced by the same 
sources from where the sophisticated theories and tools of modern political analysis are 
spreading all over the world. To some extent, the Political Scientists’ reluctance to adopt 
Survey Research and other tools of the Scientific Method as a technique for analyzing 
empirical Indian political realities has been overcome by the increasing prestige of this 
mode of research in India as well as abroad and the various schemes of financial assistance 
(for project-research) launched by grant-giving agencies like the ICSSR (Indian Council of 
Social Science Research), R.P.C., (Research Programme Committee) and the UGC 
(University Grants Commission) have received a measure of positive response from the 
community of Political Science scholars India. Taking into account the numerical 
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magnitude and geographical dispersion of the Political Scientists in India, the *off-take" of 
such research grants has been, however, very low (specially as compared to the clamour 
and competition for project-research grants in other Social Science disciplines) and book- 
length publications containing, in Dahl's words, “analyses of survey evidence” can still be 
counted on the tips of one’s fingers. The most sustained and widespread adoption of the 
survey research methodology in the community of Political Science scholars, thus, has 
taken place mainly in the field of elections studies including studies of voting behaviour. 
At this stage we do not intend to undertake a full-fledged evaluation of the election studies 
pertaining to India.'' but we would like to emphasize that the very fact that these studies 
involve a great deal of reliance upon the survey research methodology has made them an 
object of doubt and distrust and this attitude of secpeticism has, in turn, retarded the 
process of socialization of the Indian community of Political Scientists into the norms of 
systematic empirical research. 


XI 

Methodological electism is , therefore, the characteristic key-note of all the major 
“configurative” studies of Indian politics or “Indian Government and Politics' as a whole 
beginning with Professor Norman D. Palmer’s Indian Political System (1961)? which was 
virtually the first systematic effort to study the panorama of politics in post-1947 India. 
This and other major works in this genre are already quite well known mainly because 
very few attempts have been made to subject the entirety of the Indian political 
phenomenon to academic scrutiny (in contrast, say, to the continuing proliferation of 
books (including text books focussed on American politics or Government and Politics in 
U.S.A.) although article and book-length publications on specific dimensions or aspects of 
Indian politics and/or government and politics in India have already become quite 
impressive and one can be confident of steady additions to existing stock. However, as 
already pointed out, “scholastics” studies of Indian politics do as not, as yet, exceed the 
extremely small number of half a dozen. The only titles which once can legitimately add 
to Professor Palmer's pioneering work are: (i) The Government and Politics in India 
(1964) by W.H. Morris-Jones". (ii) Politics in India (1970) by Rajani Kothari" and India: 
Government and Politics in A Developing Nation (1970) by Robert L. Hardgrave ie 
although one may, mainly in order to enlarge this rather modest list, include such works as 
Parliamentary Democracy in India (1961) by K.V. Rao." India’s Democracy (1972) by A. 
H. Hanson and Janet Douglas? and, with still lesser justification (because these are 
edited volumes containing essays, articles and research papers of uneven quality and 
varying orientations), volumes like those edited by K.R. Bombwall and L. P. Choudhary 
(ed.) Aspects of Democratic. Government and Politics in India (1868), (b) S. P. Aiyar 
and R. Srinivasan (eds.) Studies in Indian Democracy (1970 Y? and c) C. N. Bhalerao(ed.) 
Politics, Administration and Development in India 1972)”. We would like to reiterate 
that we are not saying that literature about Government and Politics in India is meager 
because we are fully aware of the phenomenal growth of studies focused on specific 
dimensions of Indian Government and Politics (say, federalism or constitutionalism or 
Indian presidency or Indian political parties or Indian civil service or voting behaviour in 
India), but we would, nevertheless, like to stress that there is a great dearth of 
‘configurative” studies focussed on the Indian Politics or Government any Politics in India 
* as a whole” so that one is not in a position to make any reliable statements about the 
patterns, parameters or prospects of Indian politics.” The extreme paucity of configurative 
studies of all India politics is, in fact, a severe handicap for students of State Politics in 
India who want to launch upon configurative studies of the infra-sovereign politico- 
territorial entities like states. 
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academic significance of such studies and continued to conceptualize Political Science as 
a discipline devoted either to historical narratives of political thought or legal formal 
descriptions of constitutional or governmental institutions. In this scheme of 
conceptualization of Political Science as a historical or institutional commentary there was 
hardly any place for systematic and scientific study of Indian politics qua politics. 


Political Science stalwarts, nurtured in the historical-institutional traditions of Political 
Science teaching, were, of course, quite prepared to admit the academic viability of 
courses focused on the Indian constitutional law at the Bachelor’s as well as Masters’ 
levels and, with the advent of Independence in 1947, quite enthusiastically agreed to 
extend such courses down to High Schools levels (and even below) in the form of “Civics’ 
courses, but the Political Science teachers in India had a built-in suspicion regarding the 
legitimacy of an academic course focussed exclusively on “Indian Government and 
Politics” they were prepared to accept such courses only if they were devoted to a recital 
of the constitutional and governmental machinery in India with the “Politics “ part of the 
syllabus being treated almost as an appendage to the “Government” parts. Almost at one 
stroke, Rajni Kothri’s Politics in India dispelled all the prevailing academic doubts about 
the “teach-ability” of full-fledged courses on ‘Indians politics’ and although its empirical 
generalizations have been refined (and even replaced by more sophisticated ones) this is 
likely to remain as the single most important contribution of this book in the field of 
Political Science, at any rate in the field of Political Science in India. 


XI 
However, we must regretfully admit that even such a brilliant and trend-setting study as 
Politics in India offers very little help to students of ‘State Politics” in India expect 
sensitizing them to the overwhelming importance of politics as a master-force in 
contemporary India because Kothari’s analysis is focussed at India-level and is designed 
to elaborate the “unique” features of the developmental strategy in operation in India as a 
whole. 


Center- Centered Analysis 

Thus, in terms of Kothari’s own terminology, his analysis is centre-centered (why the 
people of India failed to build a ‘Centre’ in the pre-modern time? What are the political 
incentives and impediments in the development of a viable ‘Centre’ in modern India? 
What is the extent of the political penetration and governmentalization of previously a- 
political ‘periphery’ and to what extent is the ‘periphery’ resisting the political 
encapsulation by the newly-create ‘Centre ? etc.) and the dynamics of “centre -periphery 
relations” has not been fully elaborated at least from the perspective of the “periphery” 
which is visualized as being, in the last analysis, incapable of resisting the twin-processes 
of politicization and governmentalization. 


Kothari’s focus is, therefore, on the political forces connected with the development of a 
viable centralized authority in a democratic polity like India and his India-level analysis 
throws very little light on the dynamics or the structure of politics inside specific politico- 
territorial units which constitute India. To be sure, Kothari’s book contains an insightful 
discussion of the concept and structure of Panchayati Raj ( and other district level) 
institutions (on.pp.126-128) and references to ‘State Politics’ recur throughout the whole 
book (of which the most significant (it is explicitly entitled “patterns of state politics” 
(occurs on pp.122-126), but , all said and done, Kothari's book does not provide any 
methodological indicators for carrying out studies focussed not on “India” but on one (or 
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more ) of its constituent politico-territorial units. Undoubtedly, Rajni Kothari’s seminal 
analysis of Indian politics in casts its shadow on any essay in political analysis whether it 
be focussed on a Panchayat or a Union Territory or a State, but, despite the conceptual 
brilliance and empirical comprehensiveness achieved by Kothari in analyzing “Indians 


politics” . the students of ‘State Politics’ in India would still have to wait for the standard 
book in their field. 


XIV 

In the long intellectual history of Political Science studies in India since the twenties , 
studies of ‘State Politics’ in Indian context, thus, constitute only small dots on a large 
canvas; what is even more important is that the ‘dots’ are neither systematically related to 
each other nor are each of these studies wholistic i.e. they make no attempt the study the 
pattern of “State Politics” as a whole even in the limited context of one ‘State " as a whole 
and the fact remains that no full-length study exclusively focussed upong ‘State Politics’ is 
available even till today, Dr. Babulal Phadia’s two volume study would certainly make 
“State Politics’ more acceptable as a Masters-level course and, thus, help in sustaining the 
momentum of the break-through achieved by Prof. Iqbal Narain and Prof. Myron 
Weiner”, but its analytical rigour falls short of a standard texts book. 


Trends in Regional Studies 

By way of contrast, one may note that the tradition of writing monographs devoted to a 
full-length analysis of the history, geography and economy of infra-sovereign politico- 
territorial entities like the ‘provinces and states’ is quite well established in the Indian 
Social Science circles. Thus, not only are full-length historical and geographical chronicles 
of individual Provinces and States (even Union Territories) available in plenty, but a 
number of academic-standards monographs have been published giving details of the 
pattern of economic life in smaller sub-units of the Republic of India. We are not in a 
position to judge the intellectual rigour and the extent of reality-approximation achieved 
by these volumes, but there is no doubt about the glaring fact that anyone (be he a layman, 
an academic scholar, an indigenous policy maker or (even) a foreign decision-maker) who 
wants to acquire some degree of familiarity with the history, geography and economy ofa 
given region of India can lay his made upon a number of books and other book-length 
publications (eg Government Reports and other non-official and semi-official documents) 
dealing specifically with the history or geography or economics of that particular region; 
but anybody who sets out on a similar quest with respect to the political process, political 
institutions and political behaviour in a given region of India (be the ‘region be a pre-1947 
province or post-1947 State or a pre-1947 Princely State or any of the numerous infra- 
sovereign entities of the local self-government variety) would not be able to find any full- 
length exposition of the subject-matter even if the criteria for satisfaction are pegged down 
at the level of ounalistic descriptions which means that one is not at looking for well- 
researched monographs published by academic scholars. 


At this stage, we are not interested in pursuing the overall problem of the differential 
degrees to which *regionalizitaon" of different academic disciplines can proceed, but even 
a cursory glance at the state-wise bibliographies produced by an enterprising publishing 
house? clearly show that scholars belonging to disciplines like History, Geography and 
Economics feel no difficulty (or diffidence) in undertaking either single-unit studies 
pertaining to one or the other state (or Province or Princely State or Union Territory) of 
the Indian Union or multi-unit studies comparing (or encompassing) several states (or 
Union Territories or varying mixtures of states and Unions Territories). In other words, 
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mono-disciplinary as well as multi-disciplinary studies focussed, essentially, on the 
various sub-units of the Indian Union are available in plenty as far as most Social Sciences 
are concerned the ‘political analysis’ of such regions and sub-regions being conspicuously 
absent or under-developed.” The coverage of such works is, of course, uneven and the 
research methodology used by scholars varies from the speculative accounts of the 
Historians to the systematic analyses of the Economists, but the fact, nevertheless, remains 
that an impressive (both in terms of quantity as well as quality) corpus of knowledge has 
been (and is being) collected as far as the historical, geographical and economic aspects of 
the principal infra-sovereign politico-territorial entities of the Indian Union viz. post-1974 
States and Union Territories are concerned. The very wealth of data thus accumulated , 
however, impels one to wonder: Why the students of the phenomenon of politics in India 
did not produce similar studies focussed on the State-level? 


Absence of Regional Analyses of Politics 

The major reason for the glaring (as compared to, say, Economics) absence of ‘regional * 
studies in the field of Political Science lies, of course, in the overall lack of progress of the 
discipline of Political Science in terms of what, for lack of any other suitable term, we 
may call as “Indigenization” which one may reasonably presume to be a necessary 
precursor and prerequisite for “regionalization”. In terms of time-span, both Economics 
and Political Science entered the Indians academic circuit closely upon the heels of one 
another (and the same holds good for Political Science and History and other Social 
Science disciplines some of which actually followed Political Science rather late) but, 
while Economists took up the challenge of building up a sub-branch of their discipline 
known as Indian Economics (some non-academics had actually set the ball rolling much 
earlier but we are using this term to refer to systematic applications of the theories and 
research tools of the discipline of Economics to the economic realities prevailing in India), 
a comparable development in the field of Political Science is not yet even in the offing. 
To be sure, a number of Political Science scholars have begun to specialize in the sub-field 
which we shall designate as ‘Indian Government and Politics”, but even in this restricted 
(note we are talking of “Indian Government and Politics” and not “Indian politics”) sense 
the crop of studies produced by Political scientists is far from impressive, both in terms of 
bstacne as well as method. 


XIV 

The meagerness as well as the methodological mistiness of studies pertaining to infra- 
sovereign politico-territorial entities in India is, therefore, neither surprising nor 
unaccountable in the context of the philosophical, theoretical and methodological 
characteristics of the discipline of Political Science as it has evolved over several centuries 
and as it has developed in India during the last half century or so. The literature on State 
Politics or Government and Politics in India would have, in fact, remained scarce and 
rigidly confined to the narrow groove of documentary constitutional analysis but for the 
intellectual (and, in some cases financial) boost provided by non-Indian Political Scientists 
as well as non-Indian non-Political Scientists. As mentioned earlier also, studies in the 
discipline of Political Science in India have been cross-fertilized by scholars belonging to 
other Social Sciences, with congnate disciplines of Sociology and Social Anthropology 
being in the fore-front of the band of Social Scientists who have enriched the studies of 
Indian politics)? although none of them has, as yet, conducted a full-fledged study 
focussed on the macro-politics of the country or one of its politico-territorial sub units as a 
whole. 
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No student of Political Science in India can today afford to ignore the out-put of these 
Social. Science scholars, whether Indian or non-Indian, whether he is interested in 
imparting class-room lectures or in conducting systematic field-work. A mere glance at the 
teaching syllabi of any University-level Political Science Department or at the foot totes 
or any book-length publication dealing with the analysis of Indian political realities would 
at once, reveal the presence of the names of large number of scholars who, formally 
speaking, cannot be designated as Political Scientists in terms of their training or 
institutional employment. This by itself schould not create any problems because, after all, 
an intellectual discipline can develop only if it receives sustained cross-fertilization from 
other cognate disciplines , but in actual practice, it leads to a serious consequence. The 
phenomenon of politics (here we are concerned only with its manifestations in the Indian 
context) is subject to analysis ( including field investigation as well as theory as building) 
from so many different vantage points and with so many varying approaches that no one 


single coherent approach can emerge and command the unanmious approbation of 
political analysts. 


Dilammas of Academic Diversity 

An empirical Political Science researcher in interested making a systematic study of 
Indian politics (or politics in specific sub-units of India) is, therefore, confronted with a 
medley of unorchestrated methods and techniques each of which has an ardent advocate 
who is, typically, arguing from the intellectual premises of his own discipline. The 
multiplicity of methodologies is ‘of course, not a unsurpassable barrier and a Political 
Science researcher need not wait for the syntheiszation of a discipline-specific systematic 
methodology before embarking upon empirical research, but, nevertheless, the fact that the 
theory as well as methodology of studies in such fields as Government and Politics in 
India or States Politics in India are developing under the joint auspices of a number of 
academic disciplines does place an additional burden on the shoulders of the Political 
Scientists who have to become well-versed with the existing (and evolving) theories, 
techniques and methodological approaches in several other disciplinary the problems of 
development of inter-disciplinary or multi-disciplines but, research have not been fully 
understood (let alone being solved) and even the most advanced Social Science scholars 
in the developed countries have not yet been able to hammer out techniques and methods 
for achieving a balance between the discipline-specific and inter-disciplinary requirements 
of academic research, but, in actual practice, an academic scholar interested in empirical 
analysis of “Indians politics’ has no choice but to master (or, at least, familiarize) the 
intellectual premises and methodological techniques used by a variety of disciplines 
unless he is satisfied with the existing amalgam known as Political Science which has 
been developed over a number of centuries by the ill-assorted inter-mixture of theories and 
analytical techniques borrowed from the intellectual disciplines of Philosophy, Law and 
History. 


The student of Government and Politics in India or State Politics in India, thus, faces an 
awkward choice. He can go on researching in terms of the existing paradigms of Political 
Science which have a hallowed historical tradition to support them or he can adopt the 
entirely different analytical techniques developed by the relatively younger Social 
Sciences like Economics, Sociology, Social Anthropology and Psychology. So far 
Political Scientists in India (or, for that matter , anywhere else in the world) have not 
shown any inclination to make a choice in these terms. Among the Political Scientists who 
are aware of the existence of this problematic of choice (as we have repeatedly 
emphasized, the overwhelming majority of Political Scientists, in India at any rate, is 
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Leaving out the aforementioned edited volumes, we are left witl ; 
out of which at-least two are admi ! e with a small list of six books 
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PON f Wd ee Men entary knowledge of Indian 
a " nope and Poi in India for purposes of passing an examination 
g to a Bachelor’s or Master's degree. Another book in our small list viz., The 
Government and Politics of India by W.H. Morris-Jones would have been fnelucedine 
foregoing category (viz. text-books) but for the fact that it made a seminal attempt to 
construct a “model ' of Indian party system (although its author always presented it as a 
model of the Indian political system on the basis of the (untested) assumption that the 
Indian political system was a party system-dominated political system) which the 
distinguished author had been developing even earlier (and which he continued to 
elaborate after the publication of this text-book-type book) in various leading academic 
journals in Indian and abroad. 5 Having served on the Viceregal staff of Lord 
Mountbatten, W.H. Morris-Jones had acquired a great deal of sensitivity to the nuances, 
subtleties and complexities of Indian politics (his 1963 essay on “Indian Political Idioms" 
is justly famous for capturing the essential flavor of the “language” in which Indians 
comprehend the game of politics and by undertaking periodic trips to India he has been 
keeping in touch with the latest turns and twists (and turn-abouts) in Indian politics, but 
one looks in vain for a consistent methodology in his already-voluminous writings on 
Government and Politics in India; at any rate , he provides no clues (let alone a blue-print) 
for a student of Political Science who wants to undertake a “configurative” study of State 
Politics in one of the several states because the mode of analysis adopted by Morris-Jones 
for elucidating the patterns and trends of all-India politics is hardly replicable for one out 
of the several units of the Union of India where the context, culture as well as the 
structures of politics are like to be quite different (and even divergent) from the all-India 
patterns . 


XII 
Although a glimpse of its lustre had been made available in a series of articles published 
in the Economic Weekly in the early sixties under the title “Form and Substance in Indian 
Politics"? a star of first magnitude swam into the Political Scientists’ ken with the 
appearance of Rajni Kothari's Politics in India simultaneously in USA and in India in 
1970. Rajani Kothari and his colleagues working in the Center for the Study of 
Developing Societies? had already made a name for themselves as empirical analysts of 
the Indian politics, but this book provided, so to say, a conceptual capstone to their efforts 
and created and immediate impact in the academic circles and centres of Political Science 
teaching and research in India and abroad. The trans-India impact of Rajni Kothari's 
volume was, of course, immense and wide-ranging, but perhaps the author himself could 
not have visualized the tremendous impact this single book would make on the Political 
Science teachers in India who had hitherto shown scant regard for political analysts who 
attempted to investigate Indian politics in terms of empirical generalizations and 
propositions about the patterns and trends of politics in modern India. However, most 
Political Science teachers (and, except for a handful of full-time researchers, there is, till 
toady, no other variety of Political Scientists in India) took a rather dim view of the 
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simply unaware of the necessity of making any such choice or the comparative merits and 
demerits of the alternatives involved in such a choice —making) between the traditional 
methodology of Political Science and the emergent methodology approaches of the 
younger Social Sciences, the most typical reaction being to adopt an electric approach 


which rejects neither of the two approaches but seeks to blend them together for their own 
purposes. 


XVI 
Electism they name is India, yet students of Political Science in India would do well to 
approach the problematic of the approaches to the study of “State Politics” from the angle 
of all regnant an emergent approaches in various Social Science disciplines even though 
they succeed thereby only in reaching empirical cross-roads and old road-blocks which 
obscure their vision in the guise of normative thought-systems of those who made their 
journeys of discoveries under circumstance al-together different than those prevailing in 
modern democratic India where politics in the form of “State Politics’ is a legitimate 
concern of cognitive inquiry not just an inventory of normative prescriptions. 
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31. Political Sociology has emerged as a legitimate sub-field as far as the discipline of Sociolo 
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gy is 
concerned but in the case of Political Science it has as yet to acquire the same kind of acceptable ite 
is true internationally as well as in the specific case of India and the Political Scientists are the loses 
since Indian society is, clearly, an important determinant of Indians Politics, Rajani Kothari's advocacy 
of ‘primacy of politics notwithstanding. In any case, the student of "State Politics" in India has an 
excellent chance to make meaningful contributions to the Politics versus Social Structure " debate in the 
Indian context because at this level discernment of the "Social bases" of Indian Politics" is much more 
likely than in all-India terms where the westernized models of political modernity are likely to be more 
dominant. 


. Thus, although no Sociologist or Social Anthropologist has taken up entire one state or a group of states 


as unit of analysis, this should not prevent Political Science student from undertaking configurative and 
comparative studies of 'State Politics’ in India. 
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INTRODUCTION : 


le Most of the existing literature on Psephology, broadly 
seems to fall into two major types. There is, first of all, the 
voting system per se, which includes arguments over the major 


advantages of various modes of representation like proportional 


representation, preferential ballot, plurality, Party list or the 
list system and so on. Many people seem to assume that the electoral 
system is the same thing as the total election system (see, for 
example, D.W. Rae, The Political Consequences of Electoral Laws, 

New Havens Yale University Press, 1967.) 


The second major approach to the study of elections has 


techniques make it possible to do so. 
From this perspective an election is conceived as an 
highly dynamic process which operates within a particular political 
system, Thus the electoral system involves a number of processes and 
participants, chief among them being the candidates supported by 
organized political parties and groups, the electorate consisting 
of eligivle xm voters, the election machinery and definite electoral 
procedures às prescribed by the electoral laws. There are thus four 
different variables. First of all, there are the candidates, whose 


a E 1 


selection for the electoral competition is both the primary function 
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most crucial and vital part of the total electoral process. After 
the candidates then begin to take the most 
active part, for it is primarily their own responsibility to compete 
With their political opponents, convass for the voters! support and 


convince the voters about their suitability as candidates. Though 


tion is basically determined by their party leaders, 


political obviously enter the process of selection. The candidates 
L ? J i 

Ms standing both in the party and in the 
ituency, his suitability as a candidate, his prospects of 


4, 


Success or victory, these and similar other considerations ought 


and do heavily weigh with the party recruiters and managers., That is 


y 
D 


how certain individuals are drawn out of the general opulation as 
© 


Then there is the electorate which consists of the actual 
and potential voters. This electorate affects the electoral process 
directly as a positive actor which alone is capable of determining 

ng the fate of candidates. Then there are the electoral 
districts or territorial constituencies which provide the field 
where individual electoral contests take place. This is where the 
actual battles take place, where political strategies for voter 


support fail or succeed, depending of course, on the manner in which 


electoral compaigns are conducted, and the candidates or parties 


maintain their rapport with individual voters. 


Elections which sustain a democratic political system are 
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a unique phenomenon, and normally come once every four or five years 
depending, of course, on the nature of the political system which 

a country had adopted. In parliamentary democracy they come only 
after five years (which is the normal life of the legislative 


assemblies in parliamentary democracies) though in exceptional cases 


of political crisis and instability they may come even earlier than 


the fixed period which may very anywhere from two to six years. 


Ze STATS ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS OF 


JUNS-JULY 1977 


Political Institutions and political processes in a free and 
democratic society are sustained by universal adult franchise and the 
inviolability of the ballot box. People at large determine their 
own destiny through the regime of free and fair elections. 

Political Scientists, particularly in the west, somehow, 
believe that democratic institutions can flourish and survive only 
in literate, urban, industrial and affluent societies, which have 
developed a large middle class, and whose culture is, broadly speakin 
largely homogeneous and where social cleavages and tensions either 
do not exist or else happen to be at a level which is insignificant 
and inconsequential. They are usually intrigued and puzzled by the 
remarkable success democracy has had in India, which is, by all 


standards of economic development, an highly backward country, 
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continuously and painstakingly engaged in the process of modernizatio 
The sub-polities of the Indian federal system have equally shown 
a remarkable disposition in strengthening democratic institutions 
processes within their own jurisdictions. 

For most people in Jammu & Kashmir political participation 


has a specific meaning and is confined to periodically exercising 


franchise rights. The exercise of a democratic right to vote has 
| 

p . . La 7 x 4 l RE e EU eie Fs I 
significant implications both for individuals and for the i 


collectivities. Individually the decision to vote in periodic 


elections usually serves as a du fundamental symbol of democratic 
system, and collectively as an integral part of the process through 
which people generally choose their governments and sustain them 
in office as long as they enjoy the trust and confidence of the 
electorate. lt is through the mechanism of elections that people 
and their governments are brought closer to each other in 
relationshios of ligitimacy, which gives the people the satisfaction 
of being instrumental in constituting their own governments and 
eventually have the satisfaction that government is organized for 
the convenience of the governed. They feel they have a definite 
role and this feeling fosters a sense of identification with the 
system at large and its sub-processes, which is so very vital 
indeed, to the success and health of democratic institutions. 

Ihe major areas which the present report seeks to cover 
are fairly diversified and varied. The first of these broadly deals 
with the attitudes of the voters towards society and polities in 


Jammu & Kashmir. T-he intention to investigate the voter's 


` 
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political attitude is to enhance our understanding of the background 
of political choice and an appreciation of how people usually 
perceive their political and social environments. 

À second important area deals with the psychological 


components of the electoral choice. A study of the voters general 


perception of his electoral invironment will help us determine 


his voting behaviour. How and to what extent does he identify 
himself with a particular political party, will largely influence | 


his voting choice. His partisan attachment and identification, the 


intensity and the stability of his ties with a particular party 
will, indeed go a long way in understanding voting behaviour in 
general, 
A third major area deals with the influence of political 
personalities on the electoral choice of voters. What image do 
people usually have of their political leaders, will considerably 
influence their voting decisions. Closely linked with party 
leaders affect, is the role and significance of major and contro- 
vercial political issues in elections. Since elections usually take 
place in a context of policy debate, party leaders and candidates 
usually take sides on important current issues which often ak 
exercise and agitate the minds of the voters. 
The fundamental data base for the present empirical investi- 
gations derives from pe-sonal interviews, conducted with the help 
of an Interview Schedule. The Interview Schedule contained a 


fairly wide-range of open-and close-ended questions, beginning 
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with simple questions dealing with the personal bio-data 

of the individual voters, incliiding a number of social background 
and demographic characteristics, and going over to more complex 
ones dealing with the voter's attitude towards, perception and 
evaluation of the political system as a whole including psycholog- 
ical attachments to political parties, party and party leader 


ect and images. The interviews were conducted in two parts, 


pre-and post-election interviews. The sample for the pre-election 
interviews was, indedd, very small, but finding that the voters 
1 

were usually shy of making any comment or exibit any positive | 
commitment before the event, the attempt was eventually given | 
up, and all efforts were concentrated on the post-election period. | 
\ probability sample of two-thousand voters was selected in the 

four different Assembly Constituencies of Jammu & Kashmir, two 

each for Jammu and Srinagar,. ln both the provinces constituencies 
were so selected as to provide a fairly reliable sample of urban ang 
' and rural voting behaviour. In Jammu the two constituencies were 
Jammu West (Urban) and R.S. Pura (Rural). The constituencies in 
Jammu city had been re-drawn on the eve of the elections of 1977. 

The two constituencies in the Kashmir valley were Amirakadal (Urban) 
and Ganderbal (Rural). These interviews usually averged one-and-one- 
half-hours in length, Field work for survey was conducted under 

the personal supervision of the author by the Research Investigators 


employed for this purpose, two each for the Jammu province and the 
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valley. The state-wide sample of eligible voters was a multi-stage, 
stratified, cluster design weighted by Province i.e. Jammu Province 


and Kashnir Province, 
3. THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Jammu & Kashmir which was one of the princely States of 
India had its first encounter with electoral experiment way back 
in 1934. The early thirities virtually mark a watershed in the 
political history of Jammu & Kashmir. The events which followed 
the political disturbances of 1931, eventually consummated in the 
acceptance by the Government of the popular demand for a represent- 
ative assembly. In pursuance to the recommend m of the Heforms 
Commission headed by B.J, Glaney, a legislative Assembly (known as 
the Praja Sabha) was established in 1934, This was the first triumph 
of an organized political party-the Muslim Conference (initially 
founded in 1932) which had, among other things, articulated the 
demand for such a representative institution. Thus both the parties 
and the election had their origin in a climate of agitation and 
repression, 

Elections on the basis of an extremely restricted franchise 
were first held in 1934. Only a small electorate consisting of 
1,30,944 persons was enfranchised, which came to less than 4 per cent 


of the total population of the State, which later rose to 6.7 per 


cent in the subsequent elections of 1938. The last election to the 
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Praja Sabha was held in 1946, when most of the popular leaders 

of the National Conference Party were still in jail, and election, 
eering was directed by National Conference Party's second string 
Leadership from Lahore. This election was almost a mockery, 
particularly after the decision of the National Conference to 
withdraw from the context in protest. Thus our first experiments 


with the electoral process in the state was non-too-haopy. 


E 


ACTIONS IN POST INDEPENDENCE KASHMIR : By the early 


e rdi 


fifties the National Conference Party had become a pioneer 


political organization in the State, particularly after the 
secularization of Muslim politics in 1938 (when the Muslim | 
Conference- a purely communal organization was converted into 

the National Conference representing almost all communities). 

A further shot in the arm came in the form of the adoption of a 

more radical democratie economic programme contained in the 

‘New Kashmir! - the political Manifesto of the Na tional 

Conference Party, which the party framed in 1944, almost 
unambiguously betraying left-wing influences because of the 
association of men like Harkrishan Singh Surjeet (Present CPM 

Member of the Rajya Sabha) and Mr. B.P.L. Bedi and Mes. Freda 

Bedi, eminent Communist leaders. As a result of its secularization 
and the appeal of its new economic programme the Party became very 
popular not only in the valley, but even outside the valley though 


Some obscurantist muslim elements like the Muslim Conference Still 
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continued to post some challenge to the main Party. 

The circumstances which appeared in the wake of the 
independence and partition of the country catapulated a unique 
scenario in Kashmir. The State of Jammu & Kashmir was conceded 
a Special place in the Indian federal set-up under Art. 370 of 
the Constitution of India. Under this Constitutional provision 
the State had been authorised to frame a separate constitution, 
of course, within the larger framework of the Indian Constitution. 
This naturally entailed the establishment of a separate Constituent 
Assembly, which would frame a separate Gonstitution for Jammu 
and Kasmir. 


ELECTIONS TO THE STATS CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY: 1951 


Elections to the State Constituent Assembly were held in 
1951. Only two political parties entered the electoral contest. 
Ihe National Conferenee party was politically more well-organized, 


with a charismatic leader in the person of Sheikh Mohd. Abdulla, 


and a definite economic programme and a positive secular orientation 
The party had largely succeeded in establishing its credibility, 
particularly after its successful struggle against feudalism and 
dynasticism. It had already enlarged its base and created a strong 
structure of political support for itself. Its only rival the Praja 
Parishad Party had been inhibited and adversely encumbered by 


factors like regionalism, communalism and narrow parochialism. The 
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party had been formed only in Nov. 1947 and was barely four-year 
old when the elections of 1951 came and this is in fact, too short 
a period for a political party to establish its credentials among 
the people and create a viable structure of support which would 
enable it to challenge its main political rival - the National 
Conference, T 


Ihe elections for the State Constituent Assembly were 


fixed for 1951. The National Conference and the Praja Parishad 
entered the electoral fray. The National Conference fielded its | 
candidates for all the seventy-five seats of the Constituent 
Assembly, where-as the nascent Praja Parishad filed nomination 
papers for only twenty nine out of thirty two constituencies in 
the Jammu Province. This was for the first time in the history of 
Jammu & Kashmir that the entire people could exercise their 
franchise rights on the basis of universal adult franchise for 


democratic elections to be held for the first time without any 


rene SEES 


serious constraints as in the past. But eventually no elections 
could take place because of the decision of the Jammu-based 
Praja Parishad to bycott them. This facilitated the unopposed 
return of nearly all the candidates sponsored by the National 
Conference Party. Elections to the Constituent Assembly were 


held under the auspices of the State Election and Franchise 


Commissioner, since the jurisdiction of the Election Commission 
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of India was not acceptable to the Government of Jammu & Kashmir, 
Electoral districts (Constituencies) were created in such a manner 
that one member would represent at least 40,000 people. These 
territorial constituencies were single-member constituencies. 

Ihree seats in the Constituent Assembly were reserved for the 
Schedule Caste candidates. In these elections the National 
Conference Party under the leadership of Sheikh Mohd. Abdulla 
practically swept the polls, riding on the crest of its popularity. 


scraped through to a total victory by wresting all the seats 


H 
ct 


through unopposed returns in the seventy-five-member Constituent 


Assembly. Seventy-three of its candidates had been returned 
unopposed (97 per cent) and the remaining two also won in a nominal 
contest in the t wo constituencies of Kahna Chak (Reserved) and 
Akhnoor in Jammu Province (see Z.M. Qureshi. Blections & State 


Politics in India - 1979. p.47). 


TABLE - I ELECTIONS TO THE STATE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


NOMINATIONS 
Party Filed Rejected Withdrawn Contested Seats Won 
National Conference 75 - - 75 79 
Praja Parishad 29 16 13 - - 
Harijan Mandal 02 - -. 02 - 
Misc. 04 - 04 - - 


"Source: Z.N. Qureshi : Elections and State Politics in India 
1979. p. 47. 
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This sort of electoral contest practically rendered a 
potential 16-lakh strong electorate completely ineffectual. At 
The time of scrutiny the nomination papers of sixteen candidates 
belonging to the Praja Parishad Party were outrightly rejected on 
perhaps minor and flimsy technical grounds, like incorrect 
enteries etc. As a result the Praja Parishad eventually decided 


to withdraw its remaining thirteen candidates from the electoral 


contest in protest, lt was perhaps a legitimate response of the 
Parishad. Incidentally, not a single nomination paper of any | 


candidate of the ruling party was rejected, This adds to the 


suspicion that the elections were largely manipulated. Thus the 
very first democratic election to the State Constituent Assembly 
set a definite pattern for the future elections in the State 

and also broadly laid the foundations for the future style of 
politids. It was certainly not an healthy portent for the working 
of a democratic system. Such was perhaps the nature of our first 
encounter with democracy in the years immediately following the 


country's independence. It was, however, unfair on the part of 


the State Blection Commissioner to have rejected the nomination 
papers of most of the candidates belonging to the Praja Parishad 
Party. Sheikh Mohd Abdulla sharply reacted to the charge of having 
manipulated the elections and said that he was, in no way connected 


with the election process, which was being wholly looked after by 


3 
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his second-in-command Bakshi Ghulam Mohd. The Sheikh said that 
he was involved with higher policy matters like the ‘Kashmir 
Question at the U.N.', the question of State's accession to the 
union of India etc. (Author's Personal Interview with Sheikh 
Mohd. Abdulla). The Praja Parishad led by Pt. Premnath Dogra, 
strongly denounced the State Government and accused it for 
tempering with the elections. "The circumstances created by the 
Kashmir Government have compelled us to decide finally no to 


contest the elections to the Constituent Assembly under protest 
p 


so long as our grievances are not redressed (The Times of India 
October 10,1951). There is no doubt, that in a fair elections 
the Parishad candidates led by their veteran leader Pt. Premnath 
Dogra would have won anywhere between five and ten seats from the 
Jammu region and this would not have, a in any way, affected the 
political fortunes of the ruling National Conference Party, Rather 
it would have created a healthy climate by providing the Praja 

' Parishad a legitimate forum inside the portals of the State 


Assembly, where it could have voiced its grievances and exercised 


its right to dissent in a more legitimate and constitutional manner, 
After it was deprived of such a forum, the party had been left with 
no alternative, but to take politics to the streets which it did 
perhaps quite effectively. Hence the Jammu Agitation of 1953 which 
eventually consummated in the fall of the Sheikh Government. At 

the same time a fir election would have at least strengthened our 


faith and belief in democratic processes and institutions and would 
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have gained wide-spread acceptance as a legitimate instrument of 
democracy. Had that been allowed to happen one could chear at 
least some voices of dissent within the portals of the Assembly, 
without which the House proceedings merely become a tame affair, 
almost wholly bereft of all thrill and the healthy exchange of 


arguments which usually go with parliamentary debates. But the 


very raison d! etre of such democratic practices had been 


| 


completely destroyed, 
p 


Nearly the same patter was distinctly maintained by the 


ruling party with fiendish efficiency also in the elections of 


1957. Ihe National Conference Party, after the departure of the 
group led by Mirza Mohd Afzal Beg, and owing allegiance to Sheikh 
Mohd Abdulla, now entered the electoral contest under the leader- 
ship of Bakshi Ghulam Mohd., who had competently though shrewdly 
gained a complete grip over the political situation in the State. 
The newly-formed Plebiscite Front owing its allegiance to Sheikh 


Mohd Abdulla, had decided to bycott all elections in the State 


since the Front stood for a general referandum as a legitimate 
method for determing the political destiny of Jamm and Kashmir. 
Though there were several other parties and groups, but none of 
them was capable of acting as a potential rival to the ruling 


National Conference Party and pose a challenge at the hustings. 


ww 


Ine National Conference Party gag won 68 seats including forty- 
three unopposed returns, that means there was practically no 


voting in a large majority of constituencies, and the observer 
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could have his own conclusion. Out of these forty-three seats 

ten were secured by getting the nomination papers of the 
candidates belonging to the opposition, rejected v on very 
flimsy grounds. (Three candidates were declared to be under-age, 
the nomination papers of another six were found to be incorrect, 


and another candidate was declared ineligible on grounds of being 


nt contractor (Janta April 17,1957 : See also Keesing's 


a gor 
Contemporary Archives. 1957) Commenting 1 the results of the 
general elections of 1957 the Manchester Guardian wrote "If it 


Was hoped that elections in Kashmir might give the government 


thera a "DostsrT anne Yes z p 5 : x 2; Tags t4 3 
there a greater appearance of legality ( and legitimacy) a Ka 
the hope is t does not look as if elections are to be 


free.... If only 8 of 43 seats from the Kashwir vale are being 


draw his own conclusions". (The 


Manchester Guardian March 22, 1957) The National Conference 


poiled 54.58 per cent votes. This time the Jammu based Praja 


Parishad was able to capture five seats out the twenty-one it had 


contested from the Jammu province. However, Pt. Prem Nath Dogra, 
ne President of the Praja Parishad, complained that the elections 
were not fair and he ain accused the State Government for 


n Foi nv: a nelir n mi emn em 
. unfairness, bungling and mismanagement in the general elections 


in the State". (The Tribune (Ambala) April 2, 1957). For the 


remaining thirty-two seats election was held in three phases. In the 


Fy 
f+ 
5 
u 
cr 
Ke) 


phase (held on March 25) 20 constituencies went to the polls 
"S ? 
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where the fate of sixty-one candidates was involved. As many as 


J- 


thousand voters exercised their 


ive-lakh and seventy-one 


franchise in as many as 419 polling stations manned by about 


two-thousand officers and four-thousand policemen. (The Hindu. 
March other eight constituencies was held 


TY 3 Satms Aka ^Y; - M 1 
Doda Districts owing to bad 


and the Jammu Province went to and a Harijan 


e-scale uno»posed 


03 


a national level political 


party in the election fray. The Praja Socialist Party which had 
two members ( who had defected from the National Conference) in the 


organising a 
fragile opposition, now made a concerted effort to enter the 

State Assembly. But the nomination papers of eight candidates 
belonging to the Praja Socialist Party had been outrightly rejected 
on minor technical grounds, a usual technique which the ruling 
party had frequently resorted to in order to either liquidate or 
wholly demoralize the opposition. However, three of the party's 
candidates, who eventually succeeded in contesting, very narrowly 
lost the election, and in one case by a narrow margin of 28 votes 


only ( Khan Sahib Constituency in the Kashmir Valley). 
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fable II 


STAT. ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS OF 1957* 
PARTY i ces MN C e v o So Snes 


(Total IPereentage of 


L 4 A ) 
UNS Pol. Led @Vates Polled 


Contested 1 


Y 
( JAMMU {KASHMIR YJ AM) AMIS iMUXKASE th ITRO1 OTA AL 


ok | 
Natione 30 45 24 44 68 3,07,215 56.525 | 
Conference | 
21 - 5 - 5 1,41,824 26.09% || 
Harijan ; | 
Mandal 6 - 1 - - 31,993 03.824 || 
Praja Socialist 
Party + 5 3 5 - - 12,866 2.36% 
Independents 15 6 - l = 48 , 629 8.91% 


1949 12 9 ;0 0 [0 2 797059 /2 O 0 /9/0 $040 /2 2/2 /9 9 2 0 {9 /2 /9 jJ 9 /U 70 FOJO JO (0/9 59/0 9,8 j2 0; 0 /0]0 1242 /9,0 [02/0/02 ja j0 1979 /2 9 [4/0 /9 O / /2 JO /0 0 0/0 96. 


X Source: Compiled from the zlection Report of State mlection Commissioner 
aS 
957), 


The National Conference tally of 44 seats from the Valley ineludes 
37 unopposed returns, and similarly 24 seats from Jammu include 6 
unopposed returns.  Alections took place in 32 constituencies only, 
The general election of 1962 were unique in several ways. 

Almost immediately following the State Assembly Election of 1957, 
the ruling National Conference Party whieh had by now developed 

an highly monolithic structure, split almost right down the middle. 
the faction consisting of the progressive elements led by Khawaja 


G.M. Sadiq left the party because of serious differences with 


Baks hi Ghulam, kg shi LiB bet Som E BAA 6) edngzed a rival politi cal 


party knowen as the Democratic National Conference. However, 
lone hofe TO lc can P Atlant. AS | Sonat << 1 We s 
-.on& betore tne general elections of 1962, the National 


leadership intervened and successfully we 4 ç 1 í 
Cz Ship intervened and successfully managed to bring about 


3 


lons, and the top leader- 


9 rappro hment ] etwe r the Tu 1 
a rapproonment between the CWO lac 


1 a 


shir ^ t Democratic Natianal VY f J : 
Snip OL tne nemoeratio National Conference formally returned 


dissolving the Democratic 


Wo +4 ane (ev for z as E Am AR at triat 232 1 
National Conference, a decision which did not receive any 


approbation of tha aT van e | Tue 
erpseoUavloB of whe party rank and file. They denounced the 
party leadership fr the irt itl hei 
Į 3 Lemp Lox the party without their 


our Mal B sven thi 
But even this would not 
ake tne d rminati 
tne determination of the 


QC4BgT. (TÉ E H a s pel 1 H 1 
wate vovernment to again manipulate the elections by 
~ LL J 
ireumseri} inc 4a n AAT at ay A 1 ni neut 
circumscribing the operation of the Election Commission of India. 


ne jurisdiction of the Central Election 


Commission would not automatically ensure a fre and impartial poll, 
unless there was a free and democratic culture in which free and 

fair elections would become possible. The State Government refused 
to introduce the marking system which was expected to ensure at 

least some measure of fairness in elections. In seveal cases even £k 
the nomination papers of candidates belonging to the opposition 

were not entertained by the Returning officers. In some Cases even 
the rival candidates were kidnapped by the State Police to prevent 
them from filing their nomination papers in time ( The Hindustan 


Times. February 13, 1962). 
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~ 19 = 
TATu ASSEMBLY ELECTION OF 1962 * 
PARTY 3 m A T 29. V [6 il i Bi 
Ry E Eup (TOTAL TOTAL  JPRRCANLT ACE 
y U La Le WwW O 41 " M AT TCI 
Re ae rn lop ye ULL fos VO TAS 


Ne rs o 17 —— — f EE. 
n det LN ; { Í Y 
T SON SEMIRA |. qd — JN 


3 z X m EDA p 
30 45 27 4 70 456.060 66.96, 
han at > On 
1ac 25 dL 9 - 3 1,296,536 
15 È «d " S 3 a742 
Praja Bocialist R 1 2 075 
raja Bocialist 5 ak = = = 13,876 1.924 
Hsri ian Mandal ( 2 7 
Harijan Mandal 10 e - = - 3,743 1.89% 
dep 1dents e Q 3 J 327 
Independents 80 3 ~ 2 2 ES 7. 3o 
* 3 Report of the Election Commission of India. 
ANALYSIS : 
vontusllv 99A were filo h T whi ah & 
2 IRV Ay Foe lons were filed, out of which 57 had 
been ejected in ah high three candidates 
ere forced to withdraw because of 
HE E LV. a erem 
threats of voilenee and example of this 


"tl 


Kind of arbitratiness was the rejection of the nomination papers 


the Mehndar 
Nomination papers of several rival candidates, the ruling National 
Conference freely resorted to large-scale. Ballot boxes were freely 
tempered with bogus votes were cast and the franchise right was no 
nger considered as either secret or inviolable. Largescale irre- 
gularities were commited even in coünting of votes in certain 
constituencies. In the very few constituencies xhzzx where election 


was held, the voting percentage wei 11 en 
? CC-0. Nanáji Des Fe CaP Sup fau. Diptizeat by ng pore cedeated manner 2 


ORG) es 

in Khan 8 ly Con iency ranging f 51.60% to 90.85 

percent in Bandipore (both in the Kashmir Valley). As a result 

of large-scale rigging the ruling National Conference party 

n to get 66.96 percent of the valid votes cast while its 

rival the Praja Parishad secured 17,47% and won bar ly 3 seats 

and only two seats went to the independents in th Valley, and 

none in Jammu. Obviously large-scale rigging was resorted to | 

| 

witn tne purpose of eliminating the political | 

: ij 


Opposition in the state, More-or-less all the prominent political 


leaders of Kashmir like Sheikh Mohd, Abdulla, G.M. Sadiq and 1 
Bakshi Ghul Mohd have frequently accused each other for having 

ros aa eh 
interfered concucted during this regimes though 
each one of again reiterated their faith in free 
and fair polis. For example Sheikh Mohd Abdulla on resuming 

ning 


office re-iterated his faith in fair elections and declared, ‘i 

1 greatest importance to the conduct of free 

and fair polls, and an absolutely neutral and clear administration 
that is associated with their conduct". (Legislative Assembly 
Debates. Feb.2,1977, See also L.A. Debates on Electoral Reforms 
Bill of 1975, August 6,1975). Commenting on the &lections of 
1962 Ihe Hindustan Times in its Editorial said, "in an un- 


usually large number of constituencies 32 out of 43 there will be 
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ct 
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Something of the same kind 


mappened in the last general elections. 35 National Conference 


Q 

£5 

B 
2 D 


lidates. won without a contest. This would argue for a 
GQistvaste among Kashmiris for political contention wiich is unique 


under democracy... How then Bakshi Ghulam Mohd achieved this 
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} Sk Eu ` TON Y occ 5 
nappy State ol that the policies of his 
government are that we might as well 
replace in his domain the process of election by the process 


nfidence in free and 


will remain badly 


yn! 
the 'tan Times LT em: 
tan limes. iditorial. 
Ae 1 1 7 . > 
Case comments on the elections 
of 1962 by the Radical Homanist wei Imac BESOIN : obri 
OL Joa Dy tne Radical Humanist were almost equally opprobrious 


and damaging when it said, "the mamer in which elections in the 


iu & &ashmir have been conducted does not seem to 


stato a Ta 
yA le Ll oir 


prestige of the country or strengthened the 


I3 


democracy." (Radical Humanist (Ga 


by the rapprochnent between the 


E 


two factions lod by Bakshi Ghulam Mohd and G.M. Sadiq did not 


last long, particularly because of the political deve slopments 


c 
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Sakshi Ghulam Mohd decided 
to step down from his office as Prime Minister under the Kamraj 


Plan, After his resignation, it was expected that the change in 


leadership would be smooth and peaceful and G.M. Sadiq, the 
Senior-most colleague of Bakshi Ghulam Mohd would take over as 
the next Prime Minister of the State. However, Bakshi Ghulam Mohd 
eventually succumbed to the pressure of the party organization 


controlled by his cousin Bakshi Abdul Ras hid, and a contest for 


the Legislature Party's leadership became inevitable. In an open 
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cuts 


‘| 


to 


t 


cont.st G.M. Sadiq had no chance, hence he decided to stay out 
4 5 È 


of the contest. One of the junior Party leaders Mr, Shamas-ud-Din 
was eventually elected as the new leader of the National Conference 
unior inexperienced 


Ryt A wae paloatkiwal - 3 
But he was relatively so j 


that he could not run the show and handle the explosive situation 


holy relic from the Hazaratbal Shrine 


zy Se er RI potest a a 131^ - ams ma EVE s 3 CL ‘ + T 
1n erinzgar. wuch a curious combination of circumstanees cons- 


9 f 

I 

D I 

I 

leader of the i 
ex d 


EHEX reigns of offi e, he embarked upon the difficult task of 
removing some of the glaring constitutional 
anor had existed since 1950. Through a constitutional 


amendment the designations of the Sadar-i-Rayast and the Prime 
Minister were changed into those of the Governor and Chief 
Minister respectively, and he thus managed to bring the State 
in line with the rest of the States in:the country. At the same 
time the National Conference Party was menged with the Indian 
National Congress. This was done because the two parties 
une same ideology and subseribed to the same 
ideals of socialism, secularism and democracy. However, the 
faction led by Bakshi Ghulam Mohd decided to stay back in the 
National Conferenee, and henee-forth began to funetion as the 
offical opposition in the State Legislative Assembly. 

Ine State went to the polls in 1967 under a new leadership 
and in a set of circumstances wholly different as compared with 
the previous elections of 1962. As many as four national-level 


D 
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independents 33 6 -- 2 2 60,2326 7.22 


Aven though a large number of national level parties and 
had entered the electoral battle for the fires 
time, the opposition, as in the past, almost miserably failed to 
register any improvement in its over-all electoral performances. 


Ihe mere fact that several All-India-level political parties had 
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entered the electoral contest for the first time, did not, however, 
ial change in the manner 


118 candidates sponsored by 


dc aun kata’ itin? 1 à aoc Pe inapt A ^Y 01m T lo 
une Opposition were rejected on minor technical and flimsy grounds, 
while another 120 candidate ere forced to from the 


contest for one reason or the other. Of course the number of un- 
opposed return rely registered a do slump and fell this 
time to ec as against 34 in the previous elections of 1962, 
AS many as 205 candidates were still left in the field for 53 
-veneies, twenty six in the valley and twenty seven in the 


titueneies the contest was 


ght contests 


significant feature of the elections of 1967 was the | 


i had about 18 seats in the previous As: embly. This time it 


party was cven more deplorable. It could capture only three seats. 


practically registering no improvement over its past performance, 


m c» TS EP Nac A See AAA TEE ES ed 
the Democratic National Conference, the Praja Socialist Part y and 


ha A mmuni ly er fa sl hers ED E Y A RS . 
the Communist Party of India had been completely routed, since they 


Y 


i- coe APT SEEN =, TES EET TS anr Ed = E 
totally failed in making any dent on the support structure of the 


ruling Congress party. On the whole, one can say that in a fair 
election, at least the Jan Sangh party would have surely improved i 
R ae yo eee Pere 

its position, for it had a popular and veteran leader in Pt. Prem k 


Natr ope as 
Neth Dogra and the Party had lar Body created a fairly substantial 
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base in some constituencies in the Jammu region, particularily ii 
in the constituencies in Jammu city, Kathua, Reasi and Udhampur | 
etc. Commenting on the general character of the elections of 
1967, B. Shiva Reo says, “taking all the State Legislative I 


Assemblies there were ( as many as ) 23,838 nominations for 


3,487 seats. Of these nominations 426 were rejected ontechnical 
grounds- a little under 2 percent. But in Jaunu & Kashmir 

out of 461 nominations or nearly 

is reflected in the number of 
uncontested returns. In the Lok Sabha out of 520 seats ( only ) 
5 went uncontested, two being from Kashmir only... Lt) as 
unnecessary to comment on these figures except to point out that 
the Chief Minister Mr. Sadiaq's party strength without these: 

sa uncontested seats ould drop to 38 in a house of 75." ( The 
Tribune: B Shiva Rao's letter to the Editor. February 7, 1968 ), 
the stage for the general elections of 1979 Was now Sets 
After the sudden death of Mr. G.M, Sadiq in 1971, syed Mir Qasim 
the President of the Pardesh Congress Committee assumed the 
leadership of the Congress Legislature Party. Tt 2 under his 


Chief Ministership that the State went to the polls in March 1972, —— 


A total of 612 nominations were filed fo r seventy-five 


Assembly seats, out.of which 354 candidates were in by 


forty-two Ascembly constituencies i 


Jhartiya Jan Sangh Som) 
i (02 
ty = 

- (09) 

Swantantra Party -(62)) 


(05) 3(32 1,32, 78 
cf €XXN no: e QR 
5(20) 5(22 98,935 


5,160 


CENTA 


Anantnag 92 
Ladakh 9 
Doda 23 
Udhamour 32 
Kashmir 34 
Jammu 97 
Poonen I3 
Rajouri 26 

614 


A He HE OK Fe A RK AE oe a Ok He peer eee KK 


* SOURCE ¢ Election Report 
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the historic ‘decision of holding fresh elections to the 

TOC ' Parliament. This she did purely in her own wisdom and jM 

Thus the Lok Sabha was dissolved on Jan 18,1977) almost a year 

he expiry of its six-year term because the term of the 

present Lok Sabha was due to expire on March 19,1976 (Link, January 
) 


.The terms of the Lok Sabha and the State Assemblies A 


had been extended to six years under the 42nd Amendment to 
the Constitution. about her decision 


to hold fresh elections she said, " every election is an act 
of faith. It is an opportunity to cleanse pub iep Tengt 
confusion. So let us go to the polis. with the resolve 
to reacfirm the power of the people and to uphold the 


E 
at 


fair name of India as a land committed to the path of reconci— 


liation, peace and progress." ( The Hindustan Times, Januany 
19,1977) With the decision to hold fresh elections she also 
ordered tho release of all those political opponents who had 
been detained in jails for the duration of the emergency. 
Emergency was relaxed and press censorship lifted, though ; 
the press was expected to still observe certain norms. On the 


whole the opposition leaders were quite satisfied that fresh 


elections have been announced, though they quite well dos 1 y" 


m that they did not have enough time to mobilize themselves) for | 


this difficult task of the challenge at the busting Popes. 


by their formidable evel Mrs. Gandhi, in such a shori 


The release of TT leaders of the oppositio 


eS 


of tir. Joye onxao Nara 


> 


Pivo 
` 


(Janardhan Thakur. All the Janta Men. 
t Ara Thole ta of formrn le ) 
tishe o 


sfore. soon after the announcement or tn 


x 4 1 ioo A , 
santa Paptv was qur E sinched as a 
anca Party was Lotmarsy tative ae > 
GP 3 ) lo V Gi | 
Lé c Lye Lie De LOI V E 
i DEAT 
ely inicue ci ] "ane e n 
1 c the Bhaj 
( lat:lonal parties tine vule ne 
"v 


until its end, when it finally broke up and 
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Pe ee ary 
midterm poll; 


united 


ly emerged unde: 
V & 

4 

Ete Oe 


Times of India, 


disintegrated 


However, this 


jese parties swiftly got ga together 


> 


a 3 g . 53 s 1 - 3 315 Ver 
alter overcoming their 3 ) | barriers, 
@ Coomtng Gneir X adc A 

3 E 4 E 1 J. = RE s AA ha Bre 
and repare ü LV LL to accept the challenge t the 
33064 = T VE 2d bad Tar a on} s 1 A 171 hns ^ fa ^ > * 
wa qm t aras Ly Ti sie arnst Mr, Uar hit GOOEZrECSS 
ya atopy 
fol lye 

The Mid-term parlic itary ons of M 
T i * T aaa t ty EUA E A n3 44 a : ^t Ver 
2 cu E IGSULwu: "p o > Leu if t OJ une Gongress 


led 
ot ther J 
O TT M TY i har Vag an Liasthan E ? 
Of U.P.,M.P., Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, Hars 


making 


S of the Congress 


in Kerale and the AI DMK in Tamil Nadu. The defeat of 
the in the Northern states was almost total. Lt 


from Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Himanchal Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan. 
T 


to win 152 seats as against 350 in 


oon after assuming power the Janta government decided 


Congress party was still in power, on the plea that this 


would be in conformity with the verdict of the people in the 


mid-term oarliam 
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atery elections of last March, This decision, 


ol = 


fate of the 


jid however, did not, in any wise, affect the 
Sheikh Ministry in Jammu & K shmir. The people of Jammu & 
Kashmir went to the polls for the sixth general elections 
to A State Ascembly under a different set of 
circumstances. „total rout of the Congress 
Party during the Parliame sntary elections of March 1977, the 


state Congress finally decided to withdraw its support to the 


Sheikh Ministry. Though the Congress Party had a majority in 


the Assembly yet no one from that party was inelvded in tne 


the kapse of considerable 


State Cabinet. It was only after the ay 


few memoers belonging to the majority Congress Party 


were included in the State Council of Ministers at the junior 


levels only. The 5 Sheikh's reluctance to include Ey any 


ed Gabinet Minister created a strong 


feeling of pesentiment among the ranks of the Congressmen. Even | 
ath 
those of them who had been inducted in the Council of Ministers 


at lower levsls of the ministry were not happy ( During the auth- 


or's personal interviews with the Congress Ministers in the i 
s ' government of Sheikh Mohd, Abdulla, it was revealed that the 
er party's unilateral decision to withdraw its unconditional oe 
| i .Support was the result of the partymen's disgust Be tee T | 
ea manner in which the Ministry was functioning. and particularly 
e 


the way in which Congress members of the State Mero 


Ai 
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pee 
Sheikh's reluctance to induct any congress men as Cabinet- 


level ministers, further embittered and hurt &he ego and 


d : feelings of the Congress Party. 
After Mrs. Gandhi's defeat, her hold on the local E 
Congress Organization nollonger remained as firm and comp Le te a 
as before, since she was no longer the Prime Minister. 3 
> Interview with State Congress leaders- Sardar Rangil Singh, [ 
: 


tc.) An impression had been ereated that 


rmed etc. 


Mian Bishir A 
the state congress took almost an independent decision in 


withdrawing its support to the Sheikh government, which it 


nad unconditionally and voluntarily extended in March 1975, 
when Sheikh Abdulla had first assumed power as Chief Minister. 


Immediately after withdra swing its support, the Congress 


: Legislature Party led by Mr. G.L. Dogra and Mufti Mohd. Syed, 


the President of the Pradesh Congress Committee, staked its - — 


claim as a majority party, to form the new ministry. But 


a 


hectic political activities of the Congress Party; did not 


finally yield any result, because of the firm determination of í 
of | 


Sheikh Mohd. Abdulla not to allow it to form the government, i 


and inus concede an easy walk-over. 


Thus after the defeat of the Congress party in the 


Parliamentary elections of 1977, the leaders of the State E: 
bg: 


initiated a move to regain power whieh they had volunt. 


l ndered in favour of Sheikh Mohd abad 


(The Times of India, March 27,1977). The Constitution 


qa 


CERES £i Le acto ra Uude at Ahe 
of Jammu & Kashmir (Section 35(2) ) Provides that the 


: Wa mE MEME Uer 
out going Chief Minister to tne state 


Governor regarding the dissolution of the Assembly is 


Taking advantage of this constitutional provi- 
sionx, t outgoing Chief Minister lost no time in 
recomme ng the dissolution of the State Assembly. On 
receiving the advice of the Chief Minister the Governor | 


dissolved the State Assembly on March 27,1977 .and | 


immediately imposed Governor's rule by assuming all the 


mation No. P-L/77 of 1977, March 27, 1977),0f the State 


Gonstitution, Thus in accepting the advice of the Chief 
Minister the State Governor was only acting strictly in 


had been dissolved. But this did not yield any fruitful 
results. This matter was even raised in the Parliament, 
where the Janta Government took the sensible plea that 
it could not interfare in the political development in 
the State. It tacitly acquiesced in the unassailable 
prerogative of the outgoing Chief Minister and accepted 
the position that he was perfectly within his constitu- 
tional rights to recommend the dissolution of the State 
Assembly, and the State Governor had, under the constitu- 
tion, no alternative but to accept that advice. 


The dissolution of the State Assembly was obviously 
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unpalatable to the State Congress leaders, for them it 
was a matter of great moment, since they were so close 


on the basis of their majority streng 


and violent reaction and came in for a scathing criticism 
and frontal attack by the National and State Congress 
leaders. Dr. Karan Singh, Congress-member of the Lok Sabha 
reacting sharply, strongly denounced the State Governor 


deseribed 


eventually had 


jie having 


= A! - 
Ascembly 


indian National Congress and the Bhartya Jan Sangh, made 
politic debut for the first time in the early sixties, 
The Congress Party appeared after the regional National 
Conference Party had been merged with it in 1964. The 
Bhartya Jan Sangh's regional political affiliate the 
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Praja Parishad merged with the Jan Sangh and thus facili- 
tated the extension of the Jan Sangh to Jammu & Kashmir. 
These parties; both regional and national have had a 
chequered history. The National Gonference Party which 
had awayed the political scenario in Jammu & Kashmir for = 
a little over three decades, sime its inception volunt- 
arily ( and perhaps temporarily ) lost its political ideny 
tity by merging itself with the Indian National Congress. 
The Praja Parishad Party, which came into existence during 
the convulsive years of the country's independence and 
partition also eventually and permanently lost its identi ty 

1 


when it voluntarily merged with the Bhartya Jan Sangh whose 


programme and ideology, it had always shared and whose 
blessings it had always enjoyed. These panties have operated 
political rivals, in Jaumu & Kashmir, essentially an 
extension of the phenomenon of their rivalry at the National 
level. No other party in fact, not even perhaps, the 
erstwhile Democratic National Conference of G.M. Sadiq and 


Inglabi National Conference of Mirza Mohd. Afzal Beg, both of 


whom had only a brief political career, could make any 


significant impact on political development in Kashmir until 


political progr amne , aways functionea 


} ~ Riy 4 l Ja TARY + ep ne 
the State Assembly without evern entering 
the electoral contest. Sheikh Mohd Abduiia’s return 


: CE use Racilibsbted the Indira-Sneikh 
to power in 1975 was facilitated by the rnalra-ebpe-e- 
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of March 1977 and Assembly elections in nine northern 
Stat OUI d sev il politi L leaders and groups 
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to ulate the national model and create a unit of the 


2. T 3 Mi a E deg ‘a mo nle 
Janta Party in Jammu & Kashmir. Most of these peopte 


hj amara DA dap E 
Mohd Abdulla or among his great admirers, out had subse 


jower or after his return to power, when he refused to 
accommodate them in his new set-up. These people have 
been particularly active in the organization of tbe new 
party. The emergence of the Janta Party at the national 
level was a thrilling idea for those who thought that the 


model coul& be successfully tried particularly. when some 
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agreed to liquidate their individual party ideologies in 
4 favour of a commom ideology and programme of the Janta 


Party. During the parliamentary elections of March 1977 an 


attempt had been made to set up a unit of the Janta Party 
in the Jammu region. The Central Parliamentary Board of the 


Janta Party had announced the formation of the Steering 


D 


Gomrittee with Mr. Rishi Kumar Kaushal, the leader of the 


Jan Sangh Party as its convener to fight the Parliamentary 


to^ 


elections in Jammu ( The Hindustan Times, January 31,1977). 


1 


While the Central Election Committees of the Janta Party had 


selected Sheikh Abdul Rehman, an erstwhile B. L. D. leader, 


Q 


T 


as its official candidate for the Jammu - Poonch 
Parliamentary Constituency, the local Jan Sangh, defying 
tne © E C nomination, and the Steering Committee, 
pùt up Thakur Baldev Singh a sitting Jan Sangh M. L. As 
from Kathua., Thakur Baldev Singh was asked by the Central 


Parliamentary Board to withdraw from the contest but he 


; 1 + refused and eventually succeeded in defeating the Janta 
Party's official candidate. However, Thakur Baldev . Ee. 


Singh was subsequently admitted into the Janta Party after 


having remained as an associate member of the Janta Pa 


for a few months. Ewen Thakur Baldev Singh | 


a 


E — 


"ind of faction m at such an e 
ommitt oi the Janata Party in 


Certain elements in Jammu & Kashmir now initiated 


a move to forge a common fronte unóer the Janata flag te 
Ww o powe From the National C y whose o ^nd o 
rest g E rom 1e Natione Lonrerencen, ose one gna one- 
l4 A Teer mile han hoo: 3 3^3 a arn l4 Am kapf 5 ah a OC 
half-year rule had been denounced as authoritarian and anti- 
people by them. Most of them had been at one time quite close 
to Sheikh Mohd Abdulla, but now felt largely disillusioned 
c Qireo ^ £34 at + 4 4 4 
because they failed to get the prominence they thought 


WA MERI 3 PES my a UP [e DESC f dca qu rr 
tney nad deserved. Ihe present political situation there— 


LOTON them a make the Sheikh 
realize ir political importance. In the wake of the So- 
called Janata wave they thought they would be able to upset 
heikh Mohd or may be that power would 
be offer to them on a pl er by the people. 

Lt was precizely in the context of this kind of 


ED 


nent of political situation that one of the old guards 


and now the virtually defunct 


Political Conference Mr. Ghulam Mohi-uddin-Karra, first came 


y in support of the Jangta Party, and gave a call 


rmation of the Janata Party's state unit in 


Kashmir. On April 4 


D 
v» 


1977, a mass rally of about seven thousand 
t the nistoric Red square, in Srinagar 
city. Mr. Jaya Prakash Narain's call to the people of Kashmir 


was welcomed by most political leaders with & great deal of 
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hostile to sheikh Mohd Abdulla and the policies of his 


regime. Maulvi Farooq in one of the meetings revealed 
that close contacts had already been established between 


he was extremely hopeful that a 
united front would soon be possible (Indian Xpress, 


April 11,1977). Similarly Mr, Gulam Mohi-uddin-Karra 


declarea before a massive rally that many people would 


meeting was a great success and it strongly encouraged 


n 


its organizers to go ahead with their efforts. It was 


cr 


for the first time perhaps in several years that slogans 
were raised publicly both in praise of India and some 
important national leaders of the Janata Party ( The 
Iines of India, April 5,1977). The valley continued to 


srbperate with similar slogans for several months. The 
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blessings to these efforts until after the visit to Kashmir 
of the Janata Party's Study team. Mr. Karra later accompanied a> 
by some other prominent leaders left for Delhi for consultations | 
with the Central leaders of the Janata Party including. Wr. m 
Morarje Desai, Prime Minister, Me, Charan Singh, Home Minister 
Atal Benari Vajpai, Minister for External Affairs. They 
to go slow and wait until the party 

ne report of its own observers, 


who would soon be deputed to visit Kashmir. Mr. Karra laver 


left for Bombay to seek Mr. Jaya Prakash Norayan's personal 


He met the Sarvodya leader in K Jaslok Hospital 


blessings. He met 
on April 10,1977. ( The Times of India, April 11,1977) Jaya 


Prakash Narayan expressed his hope that tic formation of the 


Janata Party in Kashmir would help in bridging the "political 
» 


the rest of India. He gave him an 


gulf" between her and 
e unit of the Janata Party would be 
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formed as soon as the report of the proposed three-member 


delegation would be received by the party's leadership. (The 


Hindustan Times, April 11,1977). In reply to Mr. Karra's 


EI 
letter earlier Mr. Narayan had written, "Kasnmir so far has 
tended to maintain some kind of separateness from India 
and its politics had been more or less, not in line with the : 
L7 i 
END | 


main political development in the country. Now I find you are © 
y ESOS 


forming the Janata Party in Jammu & Kashmir SS 


active In 


lcs to ine MGT ds Times, eee ALS 5 Ene Duriag his 


forces in Kashmir under one flag and one ideology in order to 
provide a viable democratic alternative to the rule of the 
National Conference Party. (P.N. Bazaz, Democracy Through 
Intimidation & Terror 1978. pe45)o Both Mr. Karra and Mr. 

Bazaz later returned to Srinagar on April 15,1977 and began 
active consultations with other like-minded elements in the 
valley which included political leaders like Maulvi Iftikhar 
Hussain, Mr. Shamin-Ahmed-Shamin and others. Mass political 
rallies began to be organized by these leaders in several 

parts of the city. Mr, Prem Nath Bazaz, while addressing one 
such meeting told the people that the coming Assembly elections 
would provide them with a genuine opportunity to express their 
views freely and exercise their franchize rights in a completely 
free and impartial manner; at the same time exhorting them to 
unite under the Janata flag to achieve this objective ( The 
Indian xpress, April 16, 1977) Mr. Karra reporting about the 
outcome of his consultations with the central leaders said the 
Janata party state unit would be launched soon after the assess- 
ment of the political situation by the Janata Party's observers 
had been completed. He asserted that there was complete ident- 
ity of views between the State and the Central leaders regarding 
the assessment of the political situation in the valley. 

(Indian Express, April 16,1977) He also revealed that the central 
leadership of the Janata party would like to request Maulana 
Mohd. Masoodi, a vetern political leader, who had been in 
voluntarary political exile for a little over twenty-two 

years following his estrangement with Sheikh Mohd. Abdulla, 
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to take over the stewardship of the new party in the State. 
(The Times of India, April 16,1977). 

The Janata Party's Standing Committee met in Delhi on April 
12,1977 and after taking stock of the political situation event- 
ually decided to send a three-member delegation to Kashmir to 
assess the situation and report on the prospects of the success 
of the party's State unit. The party would then decide to formally 
organize its state unit in Kashmir. The three-member delegation 
consisted of Mr. Nanaji Deshmukh, Mr. Asok Mehta and Mr. Bhanu 
Partap Singh. (The Times of India, April 13, 1977). Two central 
Ministers Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayi and Mr. George Fernandes were 
already present in the valley in comection with the visit of the 
Delegation of the Non-Aligned Countries Coordination Bureaue 
Taking advantage of their presence there, both of them went to 
call on Maulana Mohd. Syed Masoodi at his suburban residence in 
Gandherbal in an attempt to persuade him to accept the stewardship 
of the Janta Party's proposed state unit in Kashmir. (fhe Times of 
India, April 16,1977) However, the talks between them and the 
Maulana remained inconclusive, because he was still not quite 
willing to return to active politics after having remained in 
voluntary political retirement for a considerable period. It was 
primarily because of these considerations that he expressed his 
unwillingness to abandon his retirement and shoulder such onerous 
political responsibilities particularly in this difficult and 
highly fluid political situation. The central Ministers, however, 
did not press their point further and considered it desirable to 
leave the matter to the three-member delegation, The three-member 
Asok Mehta Committee's visit to Kashmir began from April 15,1977 
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and concluded by April 18,1977. During their first-leg visit 
to Jammu they met separately the leaders of all important groups 
and parties including those of the Bhartya Lok Dal, Bhartya Jan 
Sangh, Congress(0) and the Socialist Party. A deputation consis- 
ting of the members of the dissolved Legislative Assembly also 
called on the members of the team and apprised them of their 
assessment of the political situation in the Jammu region. They 
were hopeful that the prospects for creating ax united, viable 
alternative to the National Conference were, indeed, very bright. 
The committee was obviously faced with some really difficult and 
ticklist problems particularly because of the intense hostility 
between the local Jan Sangh, the Bhartya Lok Dal and others. 
After a complete and thorough study of the situation in 
Jammu, the Committee left for Srinagar. On arrival at the airport 


Mr. Asok Mehta declared before a gathering of newsmen, "the Janata 


Party was determined to promote secular and communal harmony at all 


costs", and appealed to the people", to rally in large numbers 
and join the proposed new party in this noble cause", (The Sunday 
Tribune, April 17,1977) The members of the Janata delegation 
also assured the people of Jammu & Kashmir that the Janata Party 
and its government at the centre had no intention of altering or 
abrogating anything in Art, 390 in a unilateral manner unless 

the demand to do so come from the people of the State themselves, 
(The Sunday Tribune, April 17,1977). 

During their consultations with the leaders of the various 
political hue and complexions, anxious to join the Janata Party 
in the valley, they made a special bid to induct Maula Mohd. Syed. 
Masoodi. This would obviously help the central leadership to 
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build up both image and the credibility of the Janata 
party in the eyes of the people of Jammu & Kashmir. 
Naturally the Janata Party leaders felt where SLE e 
unit in Kashmir is to command respect it should be 
headed by a leader of Maulana Masoodi's stature. 

After the formal official notification for holding 
the elections has been made, the electoral process 
enters its most crucial phase. The electoral machinery, 
the political parties and their candidates launch the 
necessary preparations for the final battle of the 
hustings. In the period between the Omal Eleu MO (rabat dL 
cation and the day/days fixed for the voting, the 
official machinery embarks upon a series of important 
Activities including printing of ballot papers, prov- 
iding suitably revised and updated electoral rolls to 
the political parties, selection of polling stations 
at suitable distances making sure that the voters do 
not have to walk long distances, appointment of Return- 
ing and Presiding officiers vho have to actually conduct 
the elections, and other functionaries connected with the 
electóral process including those responsible for main- 


taining conductive law and order conditions in which 


peaceful polling becomes possible anc the voters can | 
exercise their franchise rights freely and without fear. 
The formal notification at the same time fixes the dates 
for filling of nominations by the candidates, their 


scrutiny and withdrawals. 
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It is at this stage that political parties move 
into the centre of the electoral scene and remain 
actively involved till the polling is over and the 
final results are declared. In a manner of speaking 
it is the organized political parties and groups 
which provide the legions for the battle of the 
hustings. The parties sway the total electoral 
Scenario. This extremely crucial obligations of the 
political parties in a democratic set up begins with 
with the selection and adoption of suitable candidates 
whose over-all image in the eyes of the people is good. 
For this purpose the parties carefully prepare alse Oi 
candidates who would contest the election on behalf of 
these parties. The most important consideration at this 
stage which heavily weighs with the parties is not 
merely the availability of candidates but more important 
than that perhaps is the chance of their electoral 
victory, for no party managers would recruit candidates 
whose prspects of success are not very bright. Tan thats 
process often several levels are involved. The grass- 
root units of the political parties are instructed to 
provide the names of candidates who would wish to enter 
the electoral contest. Most parties now-a-days attach 
much credibility to the idea of the "native place" i.e. 
the candidate who has been adopted by the party fora 
particular constituency belongs to that constituency 
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only, and is not an outsider, Most voters would simply 
frown at the idea of an 'outsider' contesting from an 
"adopted constituency". He must be a "native" so that 
people in that particular electoral district know him and, 
as nearly as possible, he knows all or atleast most of 
them. In the case of parliamentary constituencies such 

a consideration may be largely inconsequential for often 
it would be a matter of pride for an electoral district to 
voluntarily offer the constituency to a popular national 
leader as has frequently been done. Since the limits of 

a parliamentary constituency often cut across vast districts 
where face to face contacts may often become difficult if 
not altogether impossible it is perhaps not necessary to 
choose a "native" of the constituency as its candidate. 
However, the constituency obligations of such candidates y 
no means either weaken or disappear. But in regard to the 
assembly constituencies the sentiment which normally goes 
with the choice of a "native" as a candidate is both deep 
and strong. 

The parties often like to involve their local party 
organizations for suggesting the names of suitable candi- 
dates. For this purpose names are invited from those who 
aspire for a ticket, panels are prepared and finally sub- 
mitted to the provincial election committees, whose reco- 
mmendations are forwarded and finally approved by the party's 
Central Election Committee. Except in cases where the cla- 


ims and counterclaims of various candidates are so powerfu 
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that they cannot be successfully resoved at the lower 
echelons, the approval by the Central Election Commi- 
ttee is hardly more than a mere formality. Thus the 
choice and selection of candidates for election by the 
political parties is both important and central to the 
entire electoral exercise. Where the parties succeed in 
Selecting people with better public image, their worry is 
almost half-over. 

During the State Assembly Elections of June-July 
1977 three major political parties including one regional 
party, besides a large number of independent and 'rebel' 
candidates, had entered the electoral contest for the 76 
member State Assembly. 'Rebels' is a particular expre- 
ssion which describes those contestants who had unsuccess- 
fully staked their claims for party nominations, but could 
not somehow be accommodated by the party, are now not pre- 
pared to withdraw and enter the electoral contest on their 
own as 'rebels' against the party's official candidates. 

The National Conference Party had no serious problem 
in the choice of party candidates for the State Assembly 
Elections of 1977. The claims of the various candidates 
which had been forwarded by the local block and district 
units of the party were scrutinized and finally approved 
by the Party's Election Committee. Thus the party had no 
major problem to resolve, and being a regional party, did 
not have to seek any formal approval from anywhere, unlike 
the other national parties. The Congress party had also no 
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Sea = 
over the selection of candidates. (THE TIMES OF INDIA, 
JUNE 3,1977) i 

The Janata Party constituted its Election Committee 
for Jammu & Kashmir in the first week of May 1977 in 
Srinagar to supervise the process of selection of candi- 
dates and scrutinize the list of candidates for the State 
Assembly Elections. All the three regions of the State 
viz. Ladakh, Jammu & Kashmir valley had been adequately 
represented on the State Election Committee. The committee 
consisted of ten members in all and the region-wise break- 
up being-six for the valley, three for Jammu and one for 
Ladakh )See Appendix II for the list of the Members of the 
State Election Committee). 

The State Election Committee of the Janata Party 
spent nearly five days to sort out the various issues 
connected with the choice and selection of party candi- 
dates. The Election Committee finally succeeded in re- 
solving the issue atleast to the satisfaction of some of 
its constituents, though the erstwhile Jan Sangh was very 
unhappy over the manner in which party tickets has been 
distributed and thus the final Janata list provoked 
strong ^ prostests from the Jan Sangh group {The Times of 
India, June 3,1977). The State Janata Committee ultima- 
tely finalized its list for as many as seventy-two Assembly 
constituencies (P.N. BAZAZ -176). 

For this purpose the committee has invited appli- 
cations from all those who wished to seek election on 
the Janata Party's tickets. The party laid its own 
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the major considerations were the candidates' good public 
image, because most voters were indeed looking for honest 
people, their acceptability to the local party ranks and 
file in the constituency, their chances of winning the 
election and their political standing in the respective 


constituents of the Janata Party. The Election Committee 
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felt largely handicapp particularly an account of the 
staking of claims and counter-claims by several candidates. 
Ihe party had decided to contest from all the Assembly con- 
Stituencies in the Jammu region. The erstwhile Jan Sangh 
was fairly strong in several constituencies of the Jammu 
region and the new party, particularly because of the so- 
called Janata wave had expected to win in at least 24 to 

26 constituencies. In the Kashmir valley and the Ladakh 
division the party had decided to contest from 42 consti- 
tuencies out of 44. The party, however, did not put up its 
candidates in two constituencies, one in Sopore assembly 
constituency in Baramulla District from where the leader 

of the Jamat-i-Islami Syed Ali Shah Geelani was seeking re- 
election, and the other in the Kargil constituency of Lad- 
akh division (THE TIMES OF INDIA, JUNE 6,1977). The Janata 
Party had- chosen Peer Yusuf Shas a political worker of 
little consequence as its official nominee to oppose 

Sheikh Mohd. Abdulla who was seeking re-election from his 
previous assembly constituency of Gandherbal from where he 
had contested as an independent and won with a massive vote 


in 1975 when he returned to power. However, it became 
quite embarrassing for the Janata party when its candidate 


did not turn-up to file his nomination papers 
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Mr. A.M. Tariq an ex-Minister and Member of Parliament dec- 
ded to enter the contest to oppose Sheikh Mohd Abdulla as 
an independent. Later the Janata Party decided to extend 
its support to him (THE HINDUSTAN TIMES, JUNE 20, (977) c 

The Janata Party's list of candidates included the 
names of some prominent political leaders, particularly 
those who were personally hostile to Sheikh Mohd Abdulla 
and those who had been primarily instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Janata Party's state unit in Jammu & Kashmir. Mr. " 
Gulam Mohi-uddin Karra, who had taken the first initiative 
in the formation of the Janata party unit had strong object- 
ions inregard to the manner in which the Janata list of 
candidates had been prepared. Mr. Krishan Kant who had to 
extend his stay had several meetings with him and eventually 
succeeded in sorting out the differences, when he prevailed |! 
on Mr. Karra to contest from any assembly constituency in ig 
the valley (THE TIMES OF INDIA, JUNE 2,1977). Besides Mr. 
Gulam Mohi-uddin Karra, the names of Mr. Shamim-Ahmed Shamin, 
an Ex-M.P., Mr. Abdul Gani Lone an Ex-Minister Maulvi Iflikar 


Hussain Ansari, who had unsuccessfully contested for the 


Lok Sabha from Srinagar parliamentary constituency, Abdul 

Rashid Kabli, a student political activist, Dr. Abdul Majeed | 
(From Anantnag } and Sonam Gyalson from Ladakh were also 

also included in the Janata list (THE HINDUSTAN TIMES, JUNE 

20, 1977). In addition to these prominent leaders, the Party's 
Election Committee also tried to accommodate and give rep- 


resentation to the People's Action Committee by including 


in its list two candidates Mr. Abdul Rashid Kabli and 
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Mr, Salim Anwar Dar (THE HINDUSTAN TIMES,JUNE 5,1977) who 
had been personally selected by Maulvi Mohd Farooq, 
Chairman of the People's Action Committee, He had himself 
not formally joined the Janata Party but placed all the 
resources of his organization at the disposal of the Janata 
Party and also promised to extend full support and cooper 
ation to the Party in the valley. (THE HINDUSTAN TIMES, JUNE 
28,1977). 


The Party's Election Committee was faced with a diffi- 


cult task particularly in regard to the selection of Party's 


candidates from Jamm region, The problem assumed serious 
dimensions particularly because of the hostility among the 
various elements belonging to the erstwhile Jan Sangh, the 
Bhartya Lok Dal, and others who had recently defected from 
the Congress party and had been admitted to the party fold. 
Some of these objections were i rgely wollesustained beco- 
use some of the new faces in the Janata list had frequently 
Left their political parties and joined new parties out of 
sheer politica]. expediency. (See Appendix IIL for the list 
of Defactors). Because of these and similar other factors 
the process of selection of party candidates often ran into 
serious difficulties ang eventually gave rise to acute 
factioneliss, The choice and selection of party candidates 


fox the thirty-two assembly constituencies from Jammu region 


presented great obstacles in the way of some kind unanimous 
agreement, The members of the erstwhile Jan Sengh vehemen- 
tly protested against tue inclusion in the party's list of 

those who had no standing in any of the constituents of the 
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Mr. Salim Anwar Dar (THE HINDUST 


TIMES,JUNE 5,1 977) who 
had been personally selected by Maulvi Mohd Faroog, 
Chairman of the People's Action Committee. He had himself 
not formally joined tho Janata Party but placed all the 
resources of his organization at the disposal of the Janata 
Party and also promised to extend full support and cooper- 


ation to the Party in the valley. ( THE HINDUSTAN TIMES,JUNE 


28,1977). 

The Party's Election Committee was faced with a Ghz 
cult task particularly in regard to the selection of Party's 
candidates from Jammu region. The problem assumed serious 
dimensions particularly because of the hostility among the 
various elements belonging to the erstwhile Jan Sangh, the | 
Bhartya Lok Dal, and others who had recently defected from | 
the Congress party and had been admitted to the party fold. T 


Some of these objections were dL xegaxedbyy well~sustained beca- 
use some of the new faces in the Janata list had frequently 


left their political parties and joined new parties out of } 


Å 
sheer political expediency. (See Appendix III for the list | 
of Defactors). Because of these and similar other factors | 
the process of selection of party candidates often ran into 


serious difficulties and eventually gave rise to acute 
factionalism. The choice and selection of party candidates 
for the thirty-two assembly constituencies from Jammu region 
presented great obstacles in the way of some kind unanimous 
agreement. The members of the erstwhile Jan Sangh vehemen- 


tly protested against the inclusion in the party's list of 
those who had no standing in any of the constituents of the 
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Janata Party and these elements were particularly unhappy 
because they were not given adequate representation comm- 
ensurate with their political influence and support in the 
Jammu region. They particularly staked their claims on the 
ground that "they since 1930 played a prominent role in the 
freedom struggle of the Stato". Out of the thirty two seats 
had 
they/been allotted only five seats. But they strongly pro- 
tested that this was a very poor share particularly in view 
of the Jan Sangh's hold over the politics of the Jammu reg- 
ion. Infact, in all the previous assembly elections the 
Jan Sangh had never succeeded in winning more than five 
seats, its electoral achievement varied from 4 to 5 an all. 
The controversy over the selection of candidates and distri- 
bution of seats among its constituent units caused a serious 
rift in the party, as a result of which a substantial segment 
of the party broke away from the party fold and formed what Í 
eventually came to be know as the Janata Front ( THE TIMES OF 
INDIA, JUNE 14,1977). Thus the newly-formed Janata Front 
consisting entirely of the erstwhile Jan Sangh activists | 
decided to contest the election on its own. The Front 
decided to put-up its own candidates in as many as 16 con- 
stituencies from the Jammu region against the party's official 
candidates (THE HINDUSTAN TIMES, JUNE 15,1977) This was done 


despite the appeals made by the Party's Central High Command 


asking the Front to withdraw its candidates in favour of 


the Party's official nominees. (THE TIMES OF INDIA,JUNE 


29,1977). 
Thus the Party's Election Committee finally selected 
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thirty two candidates to contest from all the 32 assembly 
constituencies in the Jammu region. However, its official 
candidate from the Udhampur Assembly constituency, Mr. Hari 
Ram Vaid, an active worker of the Jan Sangh party, eventu- 
ally withdrew his nomination at the last moment in favour 
of a revel candidate Mr. Shiv Charan Gupta, whose nomination 
had been sponsored by the Janata Front, though he was also 
an active worker of the erstwhile Jan Sangh Party (THE 
INDIAN XPRESS, JUNE 10,1966). Wholly disatisfied over the 
manner in which the party tickets had been distributed, the 
President of the newly-formed Janata Front Mr. Dhian Sing 
alleged that the manner in which the party tickets had been 
distributed smacked of absolute partisanship, and it was 
done with a view to keeping the Jan Sangh, which was a 
dominant component of the Party, out and accused Party 
managers for having distributed the tickets "under a deep- 
rooted conspiracy to mar the future of the Janata Party and 
encourage disruptionist tendencies. Besides groupism and 
communalism money had also played its role". (THE HINDU- 
STAN TIMES, JUNE 18,1977) Mr. Dhian Singh who himself was 

a Janata Party rebel candidate from the Samba Assembly 
constituency further said, "ninety percent of the party 
tickets in Jammu & Kashmir had been allotted to the defe- 
ctors from the Congress. (Ibid) Mr. Onkar Seth, an active 
member of the erstwhile Jan Sangh Party and a student ac- 
tivist, and now the Secretary of tne 'rebel' Janata Front 
in his bid to persuade the party's central leadership, made 


an appeal to the party "to withdraw the party's support to 
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the party who were defectors 


those official nominees of 
and had a dubious role in political life for personal 

ends", (THE TIMES OF INDIA, JUNE 20,1977) Some of the 
party functionaries also alleged that the Jan Sangh had 

a secret alliance with the Congress which dates back to 

the last Lok Sabha election when such elements had suce- 
eeded in defeating the party's official candidate Mr. 

Abdul Rehman, who was contesting for the Lok Sabha as a 
genuine Janata Party candidate from the Jamuu-Poonch 
Parliamentary constituency. As a result a substantial 
section of the Jan Sangh supporters of Thakur Baldev Sin gh 
reciprocrated by not opposing the Congress Party's can- 
didate Dr. Karan Singh who was contesting from the Udhampur- 
Doda parliamentary constituency. (See Balraj Puri- Report 
on the Janata Party Reverses in Assembly Election in 

Jammu Region). Tt was because of this kind of factionalism 
and hobnobbing that the party's Central High Command had 
then to disband the Pradesh Janata Party unit in Jammu 
soon after the Parliamentary elections. 

Thus the controversy and serious differences (at one 
stage even Mohi-uddin-Karra threatened to withdraw and stay 
out of the contest) over the selection of party candidates 
in the Jammu region had created bitter feelings within 
the party ranks and file. As a result Mr. Onkar Seth 
claimed that over (Slo thousand active workers of the Janata 
Party in Jammu region had resigned from the Party. (See 
THE TIMES OF INDIA, JUNE 9,1077). It was primarily because 


of this kind of factionalism that the party had to pay a 
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heavy price by losing many seats, particularly in the 
Jammu region, that it hed been hopeful of winning. 
However, almost all the important leaders of the 


1 


erstwhile Jan Sangh had been fully associated with the 


process of selecting the party's candidates. some efforts, 


however, had been made to evolve a concensus regarding 
the choice and selection of party candidates at the 
rotional level in order to avoid any rift within the 
party. For this purpose 15 members of the Janata Party's 
Adhoc Committee met in Jammu to finalize the list for the 
Jammu region. The Adhoc Committee prepared a panel for 
every assembly constituency and then a three-member sub- 
committee consisting of Thakur Baldev Singh, Sheikh 
Abdul Rehman and Om Prakash Saraf, was authorised by the 
Adhoc Committee to evolve a concensus on ais) benalio Mae 
Sub-Committee was able to reach almost complete agreement 
in regard to 21 out of 32 assembly constituencies from 
the Jammu region. Buta substantial section in the erst- 
while Jan Sangh Party had strong reservations regarding 
the manner of evolving the cencensus. However, in view 
of the persistent differences at the local level, the 
matter was eventually referred to the State Election 
Committee where the members of the sub- committee 
represented the Jammu region. 

The muslims constituted a majority in ten out of 
the 32 assembly constituencies in the Jammu region, while 
another six had been declared as reserved constituencies 


for the candidates belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 


Scheduled Tribes. The State Election Committee did not 


ha face any serious problem in the distri i 
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of the tickets in these 16 assembly constituencies, except 
that the diehards among the Janata Party wanted to give 
party tickets to the Hindus even from these constituencies 
(Balraj Puri op.cit.) The fact was that the erstwhile 
Jan Sangh party had perhaps very little or no following 
in these constituencies, and it did not even have any muslims 
as its members, whom the party could sponsore from these 
constituencies. As regards the six reserved constituencies 
there was perhaps no controversy or any serious difference 
of opinion over the allocation of these six reserved seats 
out of which three nad gone to the nominees of the Jan 
Sangh, two to the nominees of the Bhartya Lok Dal (including 
one sitting member) and lastly, one to a women candidate, 
who did not belong to any of the constituents of the 
Janata Party. Their selection was unamimously approved 
by the Election Committee. Out of the remaining sixten LY. 
sears, the erstwhile Jan Sangh was given seven, the erstwhile 
Bhartya Lok Dal 4, the Socialists 1, the Congress (©) 3p 
and the Congress for Democracy 1. Thus out of 22 seats 
in the constituencies where the Hindus z had a majority 
the Jan Sangh got 10, the Boloho Vo Soclalustsmiis Cong- 


ress (0) 3, and the Congress for Democracy l.e In the 


dissolved Legislative Assembly both tne Jan Sangh and the 
B.L.D. had two seats each and all the remaining twenty- 
six seats had been won by the Congress. 

The Selection Committee had a difficult time, but 
eventually the selection of candidates for a majority 


of seats was unanimous. It was only in about half-a-dozen 
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cases for which strong objections came from the erstwhile 
Jan Sangh group. The entire list received the final 

the party's Central Election Committee except 
one assembly constituency of Chaneni in Udhampur District 
where the candidate belonging to the Congress for Democracy 
was replaced by another candidate who belonged to the Jan 
Sangh. Even this kind of appropriation of seats among 

the various constituents did not ultimately satisfy the 
erstwhile Jan Sangh. The matter was also raised with the 
Central Party leaders by Mr. Abdul Gani Goni, Speaker in 
the dissolved assembly, and now the members of the Janata 
Party Adhoc Committee for Jammu & Kashmir. He deplored 


that the former Jan Sangh leaders in the newly-formed 
party in Jammu region had been ignored and had not been 
giving Janata Party tickets to contest the assembly elelect- 
ions (THE TIMES OF INDIA, JUNE 4,19775. Some of the 
important leaders of the erstwhile Jan Sangh, who had 
staked a superior claim, but eventually failed to get 

the party manadate, filed their nomination papers as rebel 
candidates. The party however, overcame this tricky 
Situation when Mr. Chaman id Gupta, a member of the 

State Adhoc Committee, who had filed his nomination papers 
from the Jammu City East assembly constituency in opposi- 
tion to the official candidate Mr. Ram Nath Bhalgotra, 
withdrew his nomination. In a statement he said that he 
wes wotjdrawomg frp, tje cpmtest om deferemce to the 
wishes of the Party's Central leaders, especially Mr. 
Morarji Desai and Mr. Atal Behari Vajpai (THE INDIAN 


EXPRESS, JUNE 10,1977). Another leader Mr. Vaid Vishno 
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Dutt a former Presidentof the Jan Sangh =- controlled 
Municipality in Jammu also eventually withdraw from 
the contest obviously under pressure from the party's 
central leadership, still leaving 14 of their supporters 
in the contest. Thus it was in as many as 14 constituen- 
cies in the Jammu region that the "rebels" were pitted 
against the party's official candidates. It was largely 
believed that the party rebels enjoyed the active support 
and blessings of Thakur Baldev Singh, Mr. Chaman Lal and 
the State R. S. S. Chief Mr. Bhagat Swaroop. (Balraj. Puri 
op.cit.) The group successfully created an impression 
among the voters that they also belonged to the Janata 
Party, and like Thakur Baldev Singh who had contested as 
a rebel candidate, but was later on admitted into the 
party fold, they would also be admitted back into the 
party soon after the assembly elections. The rebels also 
expressed their r sentment over the inclusion of the names | 
of the three former Congress Ministers Mr. Rangil Singh, 
Mr. Ghulam Nabi Wani Sogami and Cheudhri Mohd Shafi who 
were contesting from R.S. Pura (in the Jammu region ) 
Kupwara and Kokernag Brena (in the Kashmir region ) assembly 
constituencies respectively. 


Though the distribution of party tickets is always 


a very difficult exercise and often poses fairly serious 
problems, yet some political parties through a process of 
concensus resolve them relatively more easily. Whereas 
it was indeed, an uphill task for the nascent Janata 


Party, in the case of both the Congress and the National 


Conference parties the distribution of party tickets 
created no major problem because both the parties in the zi 
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state were relatively more cohesive and homogeneous as 
compared to the Janata party which was merely an heterogenous 
conglomerate of various parties without being properly 
assimilated into a common ideology. Thus each consti- 
tuent unit of the Janata Party SEU its claims for 
proper representation proportionate to its influence and 
structures of support. 

In the final analysis a little over 400 candidates 
had been left in the field for 76 seats of Jammu & Kashmir 
Legislative Assembly, after the last day fixed for the 
withdrawals of the nomination papers. This included 174 
candidates for h2 seats in Kashmir and 255 candidates for 
52 seats in Jammu and five candidates for two seats in 
Ladakh. The National Conference was contesting all the 
assembly seats, the Janata party 72 the Indian National 
Congress 63, the Jamat-i-Islami 20 and the C. P. I. 5. 
There were as many as 175 independents. Though in most 
of the constituencies there were triangular and four- 
concerned contests, two senior leaders of the National 
Conference party Sheikh Mohd, Abdulla and Mirza Mohd. 
Afzal Beg were locked in a straight contest with an 
independent and a Janata candidate respectively. | 

In the process of chosing candidates for the State 
Assembly Elections, it seems women on the whole, dod not | 
find favour any party. Only the Janata party put up the 
maximum number of women candidates which was three - 


Dr. (Mrs.) Jag Mohini for Habba-Kadal in Kashmir, Mrs, 
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state were relatively more cohesive and homogeneous as 


compared to the Janata party which was nerely an heterogenous 


conglomerate of various parties without being properly 
assimilated into a common ideology. Thus each consti- 
tuent untt of the Janata Party staked its claims for 
proper representation proportionate to its influence and 
Structures of support, 

In the final analysis a little over 400 candidates 
had been left in the field for 76 seats of Jammu k Kashmir 
Legislative Assembly, after the Last day fixed for the 
withdrawals of the nomination papers. This included 174 
candidates for 42 seats in Kashmir and 255 candidates for 
Je seats in Jammu and five candidates for tro seats in 
Ladakh, The National Conference was contesting all the 
assembly seats, the Janata party 72 the Indian National 
Congress 63, the Jamat~i-Islomi 20 and the C. Ps, Le 5; 
There were as many as 175 independents, Though in most 
of the constituencies there were triangular and fours 
concerned contesta, two senior leaders of the National 
Conference party Sheikh Mohd, Abdulla and Mirza Mohd. 
Afzal Beg were locked in a straight contest with an 
independent and a Janata candidate respectively. 

in the process of chosing candidates for the State 
Assembly Elections, it seems women on the whole, dod not 
find favour any party. Only the Janata party put up the 
maximum number of women candidates which was three = 
Dr. (Mrs.) Jag Mohini for Habba-Kadal in Kashmir, Mrs, 
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Prakash Rani Razdan from Basohli and Gurbachan Kumari 
from Bari Brahmana-a suburb of Jammu City. Neither 

the Congress nor the National Conference has sponsored 
candidates for the Assembly though both the 
parties had selected one women each for the Parliamentary 
elections i.e. Mrs. Akbar Jehan wife of Chief Minister 


1d Abdulla was the National Conference nominee 
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from the Srinagar City parliamentary constituency and 
Mrs. Parvati Devi was the Congress candidate from the 


Ladakh parliamentary constituency. 
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